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Antarctic Treaty Meeting: 


A turning point 


The Eighth Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting in Oslo from 9 to 20 June 1975, 
was a turning point in attitudes toward the 
development of the Antarctic. 


The meeting was the beginning of a 
serious examination of problems which 
could arise if the living and non-living 
resources of the Treaty area were to become 
commercially exploitable. 


The twelve consultative parties were 
conscious that countries are already 
beginning to fish the waters of Antarctica. 


These twelve nations that are signatories 
to the Antarctic Treaty—countries that have 
conducted substantial research in 
Antarctica—are Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, the USSR, 
Britain and the United States. 


Their representatives met under the 
Chairmanship of Mr E. Hambro of Norway, 
to further the principles and purposes of the 
Treaty and to make recommendations to 
their Governments. 


The signing of the Treaty in Washington 
in 1959, was a landmark in post-war 
international relations. The Treaty applies to 
the whole area south of 60° south, making 
it a demilitarised and nuclear-free zone, 
freezing all territorial claims and providing 
the basis for scientific and technical 
co-operation. 


The Meeting considered in plenary 
session all twenty-two items on the 
agenda and appointed three working 
groups, as well as informal groups, 
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comprising members of all those 
delegations wishing to participate, to 
assist it in reaching conclusions on certain 
items. The working group on the items 
relating to Special Protected Areas and 
Sites of Special Scientific Interest was 
chaired by Dr B. Roberts, Alternate 
Representative of Britain; that on the item 
relating to mineral resources by Mr K. G. 
Brennan, Representative of Australia: and 
that on the item relating to Marine Living 
Resources by Mr J. E. Heg, Alternate 
Representative of the United States. 


Man’s impact on the Antarctic 
environment 


After long, but friendly discussions, the 
Meeting unanimously adopted fourteen 
Recommendations, summarised below: 


As stated in the final report prepared by 
the host Government, the Meeting was 
greatly concerned to ensure the protection 
of the unique Antarctic environment. Three 
separate measures were adopted under 
this heading: to set out a code of conduct 
for Antarctic expeditions and station 
activities ; to ensure that there is no 
disposal of nuclear waste in the Antarctic 
Treaty area; and to establish broad guide- 
lines concerning the responsibilities of 
states active in the Antarctic Treaty area 
for ensuring the protection of the 
Antarctic environment. The Meeting 
expressed its appreciation of the work of 
the Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research (SCAR) in drawing up the new 
code of conduct. Some delegations felt, 


nevertheless, that the first Recommendation 
could have been even stronger. It was 
agreed that environmental matters would 
be subject to continuing review at future 
consultative meetings. The Leader of the 
Australian Delegation, Mr K. G. Brennan, 
made a statement (see page 434) 
reiterating Australia’s firm opposition to the 
cisposal of nuclear waste in the Antarctic 
Treaty area. Other representatives 
associated themselves with this statement. 


Mineral resources 


After protracted negotiations, the 
Meeting agreed on a three-pronged 
approach to the question of mineral 
resources: a scientific inquiry into the 
possible ecological effects of Antarctic 
minerals if they were to be exploited; an 
inquiry into all other aspects of the matter 
to be undertaken at a special preparatory 
meeting of the Consultative Parties (France 
offered to host such a Meeting in mid- 
1976) ; the exercising of restraint while 
those two inquiries were under way. The 
final report states that the Meeting noted 
that all Governments represented at the 
Eighth Consultative Meeting urged states 
and people to refrain from actions of 
commercial exploration and exploitation 
while, acting as Consultative Parties, they 
sought solutions to the problems raised 
by the possible presence of valuable 
mineral resources in the Antarctic Treaty 
area. The representatives also noted the 
intention of their Governments to keep the 
guestion under continuing review in the 
light of possible actions by others. 


Living resources 


The Meeting established an inquiry into 
the conservation questions involved in 
tapping living resources of the Treaty area. 


Exchanges of information 


The Meeting agreed that the required 
exchanges of information between the 
Governments of consultative parties, in 
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accordance with the Antarctic Treaty, 
should be consolidated into a standard 
annual report and exchanged not later 
than 30 November each year. 


Co-operation in transport 


It was recognised by the consultative 
parties that access to Antarctica by long 
range aircraft combined with intra- 
continental feeder routes by smaller 
aircraft would facilitate new levels of 
co-operation and flexibility in research. 
The Meeting recommended to the 


Governments of consultative parties that: 


(a) They request their offices respons 
for the administration of Antarctic 


ible 


expeditions to review their scientific 


programs to identify the ways in 


which a co-operative air transport 


system might benefit them and to 
inform SCAR through their 
representatives on the SCAR 
Working Group on Logistics; 


(b) They request SCAR, through their 
National Antarctic Committees, to 


review the available transport 


resources and the potential require- 


ments with respect to a co- 
Operative air transport system and 
to bring their conclusions to the 


attention of the consultative parties. 


Leader of the 
Australian Delegation, 
Mr K. G. Brennan. 
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Tourism 


The Meeting was concerned with the 
need to regulate tourism and other non- 
governmental activity in Antarctica to 
protect the Antarctic environment. The 
Meeting called on the Governments of the 
consultative parties to endeavour to ensure 
that all those who entered the Antarctic 
Treaty area, either sponsored by Govern- 
ments or not, were aware of the need for 
care, and were requested that, except in an 
emergency, they should only visit those 
Antarctic stations for which permission had 
been granted and only those other areas 
to be specially set aside for tourists. 


Specially protected areas and sites 
of special scientific interest 


Basing its consideration on a detailed 
examination by SCAR, the Meeting agreed 
to recommend to Governments that a 
number of sites of exceptional scientific 
interest should be protected from any 
harmful interference. In reviewing the list 
of Specially Protected Areas (in the Annex 
to the Agreed Measures for the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Fauna and Flora), the 
Meeting agreed to add one area to the list 
and re-designate four areas as Sites of 
Special Scientific Interest. 


Activities of states not parties to 
the Antarctic Treaty 


The Meeting noted that since the 
previous consultative meeting In 
Wellington in 1972, the German 
Democratic Republic and Brazil had 
acceded to the Antarctic Treaty, bringing 
the total number of accessions to seven. 
The Meeting urged states that had, or 
would become, Parties to the Treaty, to 
approve the recommendations adopted at 
previous Consultative Meetings and 
subsequently endorsed by Governments. 


Finally, it was agreed that the next 
Consultative Meeting should be held in 
London sometime in 1977. 
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Statement on 12 June 1975, by 

Mr K. G. Brennan, Leader of the 
Australian delegation to the Eighth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting 
in Oslo from 9 to 20 June 1975. 


The safe disposal or storage of radio- 
active waste produced in the course of 
nuclear energy generation is a problem 
facing a number of countries, and the 
problem seems likely to increase greatly 
before the end of this century. 


It has been suggested in some quarters © 
that isolation of such wastes from the 
biosphere for the periods required, up to 
250,000 years, might be effected through 
burying the waste in the Antarctic ice 
sheet. Such action is expressly forbidden 


by the Antarctic Treaty. 


Australia is concerned that the Antarctic 
environment and the surrounding oceans 
and atmosphere should not become 
contaminated by radio active waste. We 
are firmly of the view that safe disposal of 
radioactive waste in the ice sheet cannot 
be guaranteed on the basis of existing 
knowledge. 


in that regard, we draw attention to a 
resolution on the disposal or storage of 
radioactive waste in the Antarctic, adopted 


| by the Thirteenth Meeting of the 


Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research, and to views expressed by a 
group of scientific experts who met in 
Britain in September 1974, to consider the 


| foregoing matters. 


In the light of its concern expressed 
above and the conclusions reached by the 
group of scientific experts already referred 
to, Australia would firmly oppose any move 
to permit the disposal or storage of radio- 
active waste in the Antarctic ice sheet. 
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Women’s Year Conference: 
prospects for progress 


The World Conference of the International Women’s Year in Mexico City from 
19 June to 2 July 1975, has provided a substantial basis for national action to 
improve the status of women. 


Although the pace of change will obviously vary from country to country, the 
prospects for progress have improved. 


The Conference was the first of its kind and cannot be expected to bring about 
far-reaching changes overnight. 


The Conference had some success In Year. The resolution defined the objectives 
terms of general ‘consciousness-raising’, in of the Year as follows: 
bringing together experts and policy- 
makers and in drafting important policy 
recommendations. It provided a unique 
forum in which the problems of women 
were defined and discussed and govern- 
ments were obliged to focus on and 
comment about the issues raised. 


(a) To promote equality between men 
and women; 





It is now up to governments and 
international organisations to implement 
the recommendations of the Conference. 
The Australian Government will play its 
part in this process, and is reassessing 
‘ts own programs in the light of the 
recommendations and experience of the 
Conference. 


Background 


On 18 December 1972, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted PENE ltd 
Resolution 3010 (XXVII) which Australian Delegation, 
proclaimed 1975 as International Women's Ms E. Reid. 
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(b) To ensure the full integration of 
women in the total development 
effort, especially by emphasising 
women’s responsibility and 
important role in economic, social 
and cultural development at the 
national, regional and international 
levels, particularly during the Second 
United Nations Development 
Decade; 


(c) To recognise the importance of 
women’s increasing contribution to 
the development of friendly 
relations and co-operation among 
states and to the strengthening of 
world peace. 


The United Nations designated 1975 as 
International Women’s Year without any 
illusions that an observance of this nature 
would, by itself, change the status of 
women or remove existing inequalities or 
injustices. The purpose of the Year Is, in 
essence, a consciousness-raising exercise 
intended to draw attention to such 
inequalities and suggest solutions so that 
men and women and their governments 
can achieve a better understanding of 
them and choose remedial action 
appropriate to their particular situation. 


Australian policy 


Australia strongly supports the 
objectives of International Women’s Year 
and the Government has pursued an 
active program within Australia during 
1975. The Government appropriated two 
million dollars to finance activities during 
1974-75 and has established a National 
Advisory Committee to assist the Govern- 
ment in the formulation of a program for 
the Year. In his speech at the inaugural 
meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on 11 September 1974, the 
Prime Minister said: 

it is worth considering the fact that it 

was thought necessary to nominate a 

year for all nations to make a 

concentrated effort towards ensuring 

that women enjoy the dignity of basic 
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human rights, that they are integrated 
into society and that there Is a 
recognition of the importance of their 
contribution to society. 

it ıs worth considering this fact 
because it is a sobering thought that 
women throughout the world have to be 
granted an opportunity to be heard. 


The Australian Government recognises 
that discrimination against women is 
incompatible with human dignity and the 
wellbeing of society. It recognises the 
importance of ensuring that women as 
well as men should not be excluded in 
law or in fact from the political, social, 
economic or cultural life of the country; it 
believes that women should be given the 
ability to freely choose that way of life 
that best suits them as individuals, and the 
right to have the major say in determining 
their own role in society. 


Legal equality and to some extent 
equality of economic and social 
opportunities for women can be promoted 
by institutional and legislative means, but 
there is also a more fundamental need for 
changes in social attitudes, involving not 
only the way men see women, but also how 
women see themselves. It is the framework 
of social attitudes rather than institutional 
barriers which deny women access to the 
educational and employment opportunities 
and the self-fulfilment, self-confidence and 
self-respect which should be the right of 
every human being, and it is to these 
attitudes that the Australian program is 
mainly directed. 


Throughout 1975 the Government has 
been appropriating grants to fund domestic 
programs for International Women’s Year, 
proposed by members of the public, public 
and private organisations and Government 
Departments. Two major events scheduled 
for the second half of the year are a 
Conference on Women and Politics, in 
September, to which a number of prominent 
women from other countries have been 
invited, and a UN sponsored inter-regional 
Seminar on Women, the Media and the 
Arts, to be held in Sydney in December. 


World Conference 


The General Assembly, at its Twenty- 
ninth Session, adopted a Resolution 3276 
XXIX}, to convene the World Conference 
as the focal point of the Year. 





All member states were invited to 
participate in the Conference, together 
with representatives of national liberation 
movements recognised by the Organisation 
cf African Unity and by the League of 
Arab States, as observers. The April-May 
meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council extended invitations to include 
non-governmental organisations in 
consultative status with it and asked the 
Sacretary-General to extend invitations to 
Cambodia and the two Viet Nams. In all, 
133 states were represented, together with 
representatives from ninety-eight non- 
Government organisations, from all bodies 
within the UN system and from eight 
national liberation movements, including 
Palestine Liberation Organisation. Among 
the few countries which did not attend 
were Malta, Singapore, Burma, Saudi 
rabia, Cambodia and South Africa. The 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and the 
Frovisional Revolutionary Government of 
South Viet Nam both sent delegations. 
Cine delegation was led by a head of 
covernment, Mrs S. R. Bandaranaike, and a 
rumber of wives of heads of governments 
attended, including Mrs |. Marcos, 

Mirs G. Sadat, Mrs L. Rabin, 

Mirs M. Echeverria, Mrs V. Burnham, 
‘rs N. Bhutto, Mrs B. Manley and 
Airs M. Whitlam. 





fLustralian delegation 


The fourteen-member Australian 
delegation to the World Conference was 
led by Ms E. Reid, the Prime Minister's 
Adviser on Women's Affairs, with Mr C. R. 
Aeshwin, Australian Ambassador to the 
wab Republic of Egypt, as Deputy Leader. 
Mrs M. Whitlam was the third Australian 
delegate. Delegation members had extensive 
experience in the area of women’s rights. 
Alternate delegates and advisers were: 

Nar P. J. Galvin, Co-ordinator, International 
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Women’s Year Secretariat; Ms S. Dowse, 
Senior Adviser, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet; Ms S. Castley, 
Member of the Australian National 
Advisory Committee for International 
Women’s Year; Ms M. Pozos, Member of 
the Australian National Advisory Committee 
for International Women’s Year: Mr A. 
Wilson, First Secretary, Australian Embassy, 
Lima; Mr J. Campbell, First Secretary, 
Australian Mission to the United Nations, 
New York; Ms P. Wensley, First Secretary, 
Australian Embassy, Mexico; Ms S. Ryan, 
Executive Officer, International Women’s 
Year Secretariat (Member of the A.C.T. 
Legislative Assembly) ; Ms L. Manderson, 
Executive Officer, International Women’s 
Year Secretariat; Ms H. Robertson, 
Consultant, International Women’s Year 
Secretariat; Ms L. Lake, Prime Minister's 
Office. The Australian Government's broad 
approach to the Conference, consistent 
with its active domestic policy, was 
directed towards achieving significant 
progress in improving the status of women, 
by changing programs, institutions and 
social attitudes which affect their role in 
society. 

In addition to the inter-governmental 
conference, a number of parallel activities 
were organised. These included a non- 
government Tribune, a journalist's 
discussion group to examine media 
attitudes towards International Women's 
Year and a week-long seminar on the 
relationship of women to the social, 
political and economic development of 
their countries. The Tribune was organised 
by a committee appointed by the 
Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organisations in Consultative Status with 
the United Nations and in consultation 
with the United Nations and the 
Government of Mexico. 


The purpose of the Tribune was to bring 
together men and women from all 
geographic areas and cultural backgrounds 
to exchange information and opinions on 
the position of women in urban and rural 
life, to consider issues before the UN 
Conference, and to examine ways of 
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achieving the International Women’s Year 
objectives. The participants also held a 
number of successful voluntary workshops 
on issues relating to working women, 
immigrant women, abortion, peace, black 
women, and, in addition, a lesbian- 
feminist caucus was held. About 3,500 
people attended the Tribune, including 
about fifty Australians, ten of whom were 
assisted by the Australian Government to 
do so. They were: Ms C. Allen of Victoria, 
Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Ms E. Bacon of Queensland, Union of 
Australian Women; Ms L. Bebbington 
Women’s Officer, Australian Union of 
Students; Ms P. Eatock of Australian 
Capital Territory, Fighter for Aboriginal 
and women’s rights; Ms P. Giles of 
Western Australia, Western Australia’s 

first woman trade union official, Chairman 
of WA Anti- Discrimination Committee ; 
Ms L. Howlett of New South Wales, artist; 
Ms J. McConnell, National President, 
National Council of Women of Australia; 
Ms E. Roper of New South Wales, M.L.C.; 
Ms E. Ryan of New South Wales, Lifetime 
worker for women; Ms V. Stanton of 
Darwin, Aboriginal welfare worker. 


The Twenty-ninth General Assembly 
established a fund for voluntary 
contributions towards the cost of the 
Conference—to which Australia 
contributed $US40,000—and a 
Consultative Committee to assist in the 
preparation for the Conference and, in 
particular, to advise the Secretary-General 
on the preparation of a draft World Plan of 
Action. Australia participated in the work 
of the Committee which made an 
important contribution to the drafting of 
the World Plan of Action. 


Conference themes 


The Conference took up as its themes 
the objectives of International Women’s 
Year. The objectives of the Conference 
were defined more specifically by the 
United Nations as follows: 

(a) to review and evaluate the progress 

made in improving the status of 
women ; 
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(b) to consider what fundamental 
changes in national and international 
policies are needed in the light of 
current world problems; 

(c) to explore the interaction of the 
present situation of women and 
crucial issues of progress and 
development ; 

(d) to explore how to promote and 
encourage the full participation of 
women in the development of 
friendly relations and co-operation 
among states and in strengthening 
world peace based on the establish- 
ment of justice and equality for all 
persons ; 

(e) to launch an international action 
program including short-term 
measures aimed at achieving the 
integration of women as full and 
equal partners with men in the total 
development effort, elimination of 
discrimination on the grounds of sex, 
the widest involvement of women 
in strengthening international peace 
and the elimination of racism and 
racial discrimination ; 

(f) to adopt a World Plan of Action 
outlining objectives and goals for 
the decade 1975-85; 

(g) to make proposals and recommenda- 
tions to be considered by the 
Seventh Special Session of the 
General Assembly, by the Thirtieth 
Session of the General Assembly, 
and by the Fifty-ninth Session of 
ECOSOC to ensure the implementa- 
tion of the World Plan of Action. 


The work of the Conference was divided 
between two Committees. The First 
Committee considered the most important 
item on the Conference Agenda, the World 
Plan of Action and the Declaration, and the 
Second Committee considered two other 
main items on the Agenda: current 


trends and changes in the status and roles 


of women and men, and major obstacles 
to be overcome in achievement 

of equal rights, opportunities and 
responsibilities ; and the integration of 
women in the development process as 


equal partners with men. The World Plan 
of Action and a Declaration of Principles 
on the equality of women and their 
contribution to development and peace 
were the major documents adopted by the 
Conference. The Conference also adopted 
thirty-four resolutions. The World Plan of 
Action, embodying recommendations for 
action on the national, regional, and 
international level to advance the rights, 
opportunities and welfare of women, and 
to promote political, social and legal 
equality, was regarded by the Australian 
delegation, in the words of Ms Elizabeth 
Reid to the First Committee, as ‘one of the 
best United Nations documents that we 
have seen on this or in any related area’. 


The Australian view was that the Plan 
should reflect recommendations for the 
development of a society in which women 
would be able to participate in a real and 
general sense in decisions which affect 
them in economic, social and political life 
and that the legislative and institutional 
changes recommended to promote 
equality should also be supported by basic 
attitudinal changes in society. 


World Pian of Action 


The World Plan of Action for Inter- 
national Women’s Year concentrates on 
specific areas for national action: 


(a) International co-operation and peace; 
tb) Political participation; (c) Education 
and training; (d) Employment and selected 
aconomic roles; (e) Health and nutrition; 
(t) The family; (g) Population; (h) 
Housing ; and (i) Other social questions. 

Delegations acknowledged difficulty of 
drawing up a Plan of equal relevance and 
value for all countries. The Plan, therefore, 
would have to be recognised as a tentative 
beginning, providing guidelines to assist 
governments in drawing up national plans 
and identifying national priorities rather 
than prescribing universal remedies to 
anprove the status of women. The 
weaknesses in the Plan which drew 
particular comment from delegations were 
that it: 
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(a) over-emphasised the role of women 
as wives and mothers; 


paid insufficient attention to the 
problems of the urban poor and of 
migrant women; 


(c) outlined proposals for the integration 
of women in social, economic and 
political development, but it 
optimistically assumed that women 
would participate automatically in 
the new structures and systems 
being called for. 


(b 


ol 


Different emphasis 


Delegations to the Conference predict- 
ably placed emphasis on different aspects 
of the Plan, reflecting different national 
objectives and perceptions. Many Asian, 
African and Latin American countries 
firmly linked women’s advancement with 
overall economic development and the 
implementation of the new international 
economic order. Many Latin American 
countries also emphasised the importance 
of the family as the basic social unit. 
Eastern European countries drew attention 
to the progress they had achieved in 
providing equality of opportunities and 
laid some stress on the development of 
world peace towards improving the 
situation of women. All countries agreed 
that the developing countries had special 
and urgent needs with regard to the 
status of women. Countries from the 
Western European and Others Group 
stressed the need for the Plan to 
encompass the fields of education, health, 
child care, equal access to employment 
opportunities and participation in decision- 
making. There was, however, general 
recognition that policies advocated by the 
developed countries were not necessarily 
appropriate to other cultures and should 
not be imposed on the developing nations. 


The Conference also adopted a 
Declaration of Principles on the equality of 
women and their contribution to develop- 
ment and peace. The initiative for the 
Declaration had come from the host 
country and had originated from an 
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Economic Commission for Latin America 
regional consultation on Women and 
Development. The Western European and 
Others Group and Eastern European Group 
had both prepared draft declarations of 
their own, but the Latin American text 
drew overwhelming support. The 
Declaration is an important document in 
that it recognises that economic, political 
and social changes must become an 
integral part of efforts to transform the 
structures and attitudes which affect and 
limit women. However, it has a substantial 
political content and four of its paragraphs 
refer to zionism, which is associated with 
colonialism, apartheid and imperialism. A 
number of Western European delegations, 
including Australia, and some Latin 
American delegations unsuccessfully 
moved for the deletion of reference. 





Politicisation 


The political content of the Declaration 
and its enthusiastic reception in the 
Conference by some delegates when it 
was adopted in plenary were representative 
of the politicisation of the Conference and 
of the strong political atmosphere pervading 
all the Conference sessions. Many 
delegations were disappointed in the way 
in which the Declaration had been 
presented to the Conference, in the out- 
come of the vote and the reaction it 
provoked, and some made explanations of 
vote, which, although supporting the 
Declaration in principle, regretted its 
political content, the references to zionism 
and the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States, and the lack of opportunity 
to debate the document before its 
presentation to the Conference. 


Australian delegates to the 
World Conference of the 
International Women’s Year 
were (front row from left): 
The Deputy Leader of the 
Delegation, Mr C. R. Ashwin, 
Mrs E. G. Whitlam, Mr T. 
Campbell, Ms S. Ryan, 

Mr P. J. Galvin; the Leader of 
the Delegation, Ms E. Reid, 
Ms S. Castley, Ms L. Lake, 
and (back row) Ms M. 
Pozos; Mr A. Wilson, 

Ms S. Dowse, Ms P. Wensley, 
and Ms L. Manderson. 


It was to be expected in an international 
conference that political issues of major 
international importance should be 
discussed, and it might be expected that 
the dividing line between the International 
Women’s Year Conference themes of 
Equality, Development and Peace and 
political questions would be narrow. 
However, debate on political issues was 
often not linked with the role and situation 
of women. The Australian delegation 
argued without success that political 
discussion should not interfere with debate 
on the issues of direct concern to the 
conference. The Conference adopted 
seven resolutions of a purely political 
nature on such questions as women and 
peace; the Panama Canal Zone; aid to 
ihe Vietnamese people; the situation of 
women in Chile; the status of women in 
South Africa, Namibia and Southern 
Rhodesia; and Palestinian and Arab 
women. 








A number of constructive resolutions 
commending useful programs relating to 
the welfare and advancement of women 
were also adopted. Among these was a 
solution sponsored by Australia on 
women and health, designed to correct 
the omissions in the health section of the 
World Plan of Action. 


Several resolutions drew attention to the 
lack of attention paid to women in 
«evelopment research. Iran submitted one 
ecommending that substantial research 
programs be undertaken by both national 
and international bodies, and another, co- 
sponsored by Australia, establishing an 
mternational Training and Research 
institute for the Promotion of Women. 
Australia also co-sponsored a resolution 
cn women and development research 
submitted by the Netherlands. 





Women’s participation in development 
covers a great number of issues, and the 
resolutions adopted under this heading 
ranged from health, family planning, 
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education, political and social participa- 
tion, technological development, to the 
allocation of resources for the implementa- 
tion of the International Women’s Year 
Program and the recommendations of the 
World Plan of Action. Australia was a co- 
sponsor of a resolution submitted by the 
USA, directed at ensuring the implementa- 
tion of both national and international 
initiatives to increase women’s participation 
in development. 


Education 


Many of the resolutions initially 
submitted to the Second Committee had 
concentrated on themes related to 
education and training. Australia played an 
active role in enabling a single text, which 
it co-sponsored, to be agreed upon and 
adopted. It recognised the importance of 
giving women access to equality of 
education opportunity and the need for 
education reform to eliminate sex bias, 
and the need for research and evaluation 
of education programs. Australia also co- 
sponsored a resolution calling for a greater 
participation by women in United Nations 
conferences, particularly discussions related 
to programs for a new international 
economic order. 


The Conference adopted one resolution, 
also co-sponsored by Australia, on women 
and the media. This resolution recognised 
the important role played by the media in 
shaping social attitudes to women and 
urging governments in a position to do so, 
to encourage the promotion of a more 
dignified and positive image of women. 


These and other resolutions adopted, 
with the World Plan of Action and the 
Declaration, embody practical 
recommendations aimed at implementing 
the objectives of International Women's 
Year, which, tf followed through, could 
have a significant and positive effect on 
the lives of women in many countries. 
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Portuguese Timor 


Two Departmental officers, Mr D. J. Fisher 
and Mr V. A. Rebikoff, visited Portuguese 
Timor from 16 to 19 August 1975, to study 
the political situation following the UDT 
show of force on the night of 10-11 August. 
If necessary, they were also to evacuate from 
the territory, Australians and other foreigners 
whom the Australian Government had been 
asked to assist. 


In view of the uncertain situation in Dili at 
that time, it was decided to arrange 
evacuation. Thirty-one people were evacuated 
in a chartered civilian light aircraft on- 
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18 August and an RAAF DC-3 on 19 August. 
Among them were sixteen Australians, four 
from the United States, two British, one 

New Zealander and eight Portuguese (mainly 
dependants or immediate family of Australian 
citizens or permanent residents of Australia). 
Those not evacuated either chose to remain 
behind or were in inaccessible areas. 


Since 19 August, a further five Australians 
have been evacuated. At 29 August, seven 
Australians were Known to be still in 
Portuguese Timor. 


Halmahera 


_~ IRIAN JAYA 


The Prime Minister and Acting Foreign 
Avinister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, made the 
fellowing statement in the House of 
Representatives on 26 August. 


The Government welcomed the outcome of 
the talks last May and June in Dili and 
Macao between the Portuguese Government 
wad the principal parties in Portuguese Timor. 
Ip our view, the program mapped out at 
“acao, providing tor steady forward 
movement towards decolonisation and free 
elections for a constituent assembly, went a 
‘long way towards the objectives we support 
for the territory. 

It follows, however, that the Government 
is most concerned by the present situation in 
Portuguese Timor. What began as a show of 
farce by the UDT party on 10 August has 
deteriorated into virtual civil war with 
widespread loss of life. The UDT and the rival 
Fretilin party are struggling for power in Dili 
and in many parts of the interior. The 
Femorese Police appear to have sided with 
UDT. while the much more numerous 
ralitary is predominantly for Fretilin. 

The polarisation between the two groups 
new seems to be complete. Both groups are 
amed with Portuguese weapons captured at 
tke time of the initial UDT show of force or 
taxen over to Fretilin or UDT with the 
defecting troops and police. 

Apodeti, the party favouring integration 
with Indonesia, is not a major participant in 
the struggle, although there are some reports 
of attacks on its members. 

As a result of the evacuation of most of 
the Portuguese administration and military, 
the Governor now remains in Dili with only a 
very small staff—and with no chance of 
exerting control over more than a small 
section of Dili. The Governor thus retains 
m more than the formal trappings of office. 
Tae Portuguese authorities in a 
cemmunication to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations have acknowledged that it 
is impossible for them to control the situation. 

‘Several days ago the Governor issued an 
appeal for international forces to be sent to 
T=mor to control the situation and to bring 
an end to the bloodshed. The Portuguese 
Government has also issued appeals for 
imiernational assistance, including suggestions 
tat Indonesia and Australia might help, 
especially with the evacuation of Portuguese 
amd foreign nationals from Timor. Australia 
has extended considerable support in various 
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evacuation operations. We stand ready to 
take part in any humanitarian action that may 
be practicable. 

We have been, however, and remain 
opposed to Australian military involvement. 
One of the first policy decisions of the 
Government, on assuming office in December 
1972 was to determine that Australia would 
not intervene again in land wars in South- 
East Asia. This applies as much to the civil 
war in Portuguese Timor as to the earlier 
civil war in Viet Nam. 

On political aspects of the situation, the 
Government has been in close touch with the 
other governments most concerned, namely 
the Government of Portugal and the 
Government of Indonesia. The Australian 
Government, however, does not regard itself 
as a party principal in Portuguese Timor. 

We continue to hold that the future of the 
territory is a matter for resolution by 
Portugal and the Timorese people themselves 
with Indonesia also occupying an important 
place because of its predominant interest. 

The Government recognises that there are 
some who believe that Australia should 
accept some political obligation in regard to 
Portuguese Timor, and even that Australia 
should step in and attempt to arbitrate between 
the competing political factions. 

The Government acknowledges that those 
who have put forward these views have been 
motivated by genuine feelings of concern for 
the welfare of the Timorese. But the 
Government does not itself think these views 
reflect the best approach for Australia. It 
believes that acceptance of these views could 
lead to a situation where Australia was 
exercising a quasi-colonial role in Portuguese 
Timor, and might lead to the point where 
we were assuming some de facto responsibilty 
for the territory. 

But the Government does view with 
serious concern the recent turn of events in 
Portuguese Timor. The immediate need. of 
course, is to bring the fighting to an end. 
This is both a necessary pre-condition to any 
political settlement as well as an urgent need 
if the bloodshed is to stop and relief work 
is to begin. I appeal on behalf of the 
Australian Government to all parties engaged 
in the fighting to lay down their arms and to 
end the bloodshed. I have said that it is not 
possible to carry forward relief or rehabilitation 
without restoration of order in the territory. 

The immediate responsibility for bringing 
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an end to the fighting must continue to rest 
with Portugal. In the Government’s view, 
Portugal cannot simply wash its hands of 
Portuguese Timor. 

The present situation, of course, may have 
passed the point of no-return. In the absence 
of firm policies in Lisbon, defections of local 
officials and local military forces may now be 
complete. Nonetheless, the Government 
understands that Portugal is to try 
to retrieve some lost ground by 
sending a negotiating team to try to 
persuade Fretilin and UDT to stop fighting 
and to agree to negotiate new arrangements 
among the Timorese parties for orderly 
decolonisation, 

The Portuguese Government, through 
Dr Santos, the former Minister for 
Interterritorial Co-ordination, has approached 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The results of the approach are not yet clear. 
There have been suggestions that a Good 
Office Committee might be proposed to help 
mediate a settlement in Portuguese Timor. But 
none of this has gone very far and without 
some restoration of basic order in the 
territory it is not easy to see how a UN good 
offices committee, whose role would be 
essentially political in character, could 
function on the ground. The same 
consideration applies to various ideas for an 
international humanitarian relief effort. 

The first priority is to put an end to the killing 
and fighting and to restore order. This 
objective requires the active intervention of 
Portugal itself. It is a responsibility that 
cannot be shrugged off on to others such as 
Australia. We have no national obligations or 
interest in getting reinvolved in colonial or 
post-colonial affairs in Portuguese Timor at 
the very time when Papua New Guinea's 
imminent independence is leading to the 
ending of our colonial role there. We have no 
ethnic or cultural ties with the Timorese which 
would suggest a role for Australia in 
substitution for Portugal in Portuguese Timor. 

The other interested country is, 
of course, Indonesia with whom we have been 
in very close touch on developments in 
Portuguese Timor. Indonesia has 
shared the Australian concern about the 
evident drift in Portuguese policies and, like 
us, has urged on the Portuguese the need to 
reassert Portuguese control in Portuguese 
Timor. We, for our part, understand 
Indonesia’s concern that the territory should 
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not be allowed to become a source of 
instability on Indonesia’s borders. Portuguese 
Timor is in many ways part of the Indonesian 
world; and its future is obviously a matter 

of great importance to Indonesia. 

Indonesian policy is to respect the right of 
the peopie of Portuguese Timor to self- 
determination and Indonesian leaders have 
often denied that Indonesia has any territorial 
ambitions towards Portuguese Timor. 
Nevertheless, Indonesia’s concern about the 
situation in the territory has now led to her 
offer, if Portugal so requests, to assist in 
restoring order there. President Soeharto has 
made it clear that Indonesia would only wish 
to act at Portugal’s bidding and that the 
objective would be the limited one of restoring 
conditions which would allow orderly 
self-determination to proceed. 

The Australian Government has frequently 
stated its concern that the people of the 
territory should be able to decide their own 
future. 

Whatever external efforts might accomplish, 
the hostility and mistrust between Fretilin and 
UDT remains the main threat to future 
stability in the territory. This is one of the 
most disappointing aspects of the situation in 
Portuguese Timor. The events of the last few 
weeks have dashed the hopes for Portuguese 
Timor which followed the change of 
government and Portuguese colonial policy in 
Lisbon. in a little over a year, the situation 
in Portuguese Timor has become a very 
dangerous one, mainly because of the short- 
sightedness of some of the territory's aspiring 
political leaders. 

It is a matter of record that none of the 
three major political groups in the territory 
have shcwn any genuine willingness to work 
with the others. Each demands that it alone be 
recognised as the sole legitimate nationalist 
group. None seems prepared to test its claims 
to lead the country through any conventional 
form of democratic process. 

At the moment, it is not possible to 
predict how events will move or what 
constructive contribution Australia may be 
able to make. Our first task will be to be alert 
to opportunities for humanitarian assistance, 
but here there are real questions of 
practicability. We shall give what practical 
help we can to the Portuguese in their efforts. 
to medite and bring an end to the fighting. 

I repeat my call to the parties for a 
cease-fire and the ending of the bloodshed. 


BOUGAINVILLE 


Australia’s position on Bougainville 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
sollowing his discussions with the Chief 
Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
vIr M. Somare, on 11 August, said that he 
wished to make clear the Australian 
Sovernment’s position on Bougainville 
secession moves. 


The Prime Minister recalled that, in advising 
sIr Somare on 19 June that the date of 

6 September for PNG independence 
nominated by the House of Assembly was 
acceptable to the Australian Government, he 
had taken the opportunity to reaffirm that the 
Australian Government’s policy was that 
apua New Guinea should come to 
mdependence as one country in accordance 
with the wishes of the overwhelming majority 
af Papua New Guinea’s elected representatives. 
his remained Australia’s firm policy. 


The Prime Minister also recalled that he 
kad informed Mr Somare on 19 June that 
the Australian Government would give no 
sympathy, aid or support in any form to any 
troup in Papua New Guinea working to 
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undermine their country’s unity. This 
remained the firm Australian position. 


The Prime Minister said that he had now 
advised Mr Somare that a unilateral 
declaration of independence, if given effect, 
would be an illegal act. It could not by 
itself alter in terms of the law of Papua 
New Guinea the authority of the Government 
of Papua New Guinea over the whole of the 
territory of Papua New Guinea. Nor could 
it detract from Australia’s international rights 
and duties under the Trusteeship Agreement. 


Australian policy was to regard Papua 
New Guinea as virtually independent. Powers 
of Administration had been transferred to 
the Government of Papua New Guinea. In 
this situation Australia regarded any discussions 
on questions of regional autonomy or 
financial arrangements as essentially a matter 
for the Government of Papua New Guinea. 
The Prime Minister wished to make absolutely 
clear, however, that any move for Bougainville 
to become independent before 16 September 
would require not only the assent of the 
Government of Papua New Guinea but 
that of the Australian Government 
and the United Nations. The Australian 
Government would not assent nor, in the 
Prime Minister's judgment, would the 
United Nations. 


The Australian Government naturally 
remained interested and concerned about 
developments in Bougainville. The Prime 
Minister and Mr Somare had agreed to keep 
in the closest touch. 


The Prime Minister said that he had given 
Mr Somare renewed assurances of Australian 
support and had every confidence that the 
move to independence on 16 September of 
a united Papua New Guinea would proceed 
smoothly. He understood that the way was 
open for further discussions between the 
central Government and the Bougainvilleans. 
He hoped that all concerned would use their 
best endeavours to find an amicable and 
enduring solution. 
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Australia and the Non-Aligned Movement 


As the largest regular gatherings of 
countries outside major conferences of the 
United Nations and its agencies, meetings 
of the Non-Aligned Movement have acquired 
considerable international significance. The 
decisions taken at such meetings affect all 
countries, both aligned and non-aligned, but 
are of particular interest to Australia which, 
while not a non-aligned country, nevertheless 
pursues an independent foreign policy which 
reflects sympathy in many areas with the 
objectives of non-aligned countries and those 
of the so-called Third World. Australia would 
therefore welcome the opportunity that 
attendance at major non-aligned meetings 
would provide for gaining a closer and deeper 
understanding of the policies and aspirations 
of non-aligned countries, both individually 
and collectively. 


It should be noted that it is not 
Australia’s intention to seek to attend all 
non-aligned meetings, or to become a full 
member of the Non-Aligned Movement. As 
the Prime Minister has made clear, Australia 
recognises that it would not qualify for full 
membership. 





The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee. 
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The Prime Minister has on a number of 
occasions both in Australia and in discussions 
with the leaders of non-aligned countries 
overseas, expressed Australia’s desire for a 
closer association with the Movement. In 
particular he has indicated Australia’s interest 
in attending the next non-aligned Summit 
Meeting, to be held in Colombo in 1976. 
This imterest and the question of whether 
guest or observer status would be the more 
appropriate for Australia have also been 
discussed with a wide range of non-aligned 
countries at senior official level. 


Views differ as to exactly what the criteria 
for observer status are and it has been decided 
that guest rather than observer status would 
be more appropriate for Australia, bearing in 
mind the view that observer status would 
imply a degree of commitment to full 
membership for which Australia does not 
have the qualifications. 


Australia’s approaches have been generally 
acceptable to non-aligned countries, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, has been invited by the 
Peruvian Government to attend the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of Non-Aligned 
Countries in Lima 25-29 August as a guest. 


It seems likely that the main concern of 
the Lima Conference will be to develop 
strategies which will strengthen the 
Non-Aligned Movement’s solidarity and joint 
action in both the political and economic 
spheres. The fact that the Conference is 
being held immediately before the Seventh 
Special Session of UNGA and the Thirtieth 
Session of UNGA will ensure that much of the 
discussion will focus on specific strategies in 
those forums. 


DIEGO GARCIA 


Diego Garcia: United States facilities 


The last political barrier to the authorisation 
ef funds for the expansion of facilities on 
the Indian Ocean island of Diego Garcia 
was overcome on 28 July. These facilities are 
to provide forward logistic support for 
USN ships in the Indian Ocean. 


Late last year Congress approved funds for 
the development of support facilities at Diego 
Garcia, provided that President Ford certified 
to Congress that construction was in the 
national interest. Congress, however, reserved 
the right to disallow the use of these funds 
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within sixty days of the certification, which 
was made by President Ford on 12 May. On 
19 May, Senator Mansfield introduced a 
resolution disapproving the construction 

at Diego Garcia, but after hearings in both 
Houses, Senators voted on 28 July to defeat 
the Mansfield resolution. 


The US has produced public evidence in 
support of claims that the Soviet Union is 
building significant communications and 
support facilities at Berbera, Somalia, including 
missile storage facilities. Proponents of the 
expansion of facilities on Diego Garcia have 
pointed to the increase in the Soviet naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean since 1968 and 
expressed concern over the added advantage 
that the Soviet Union will gain from the 
re-opening of the Suez Canal. Some members 
of the United States administration have 
testified that the Diego Garcia expansion was 
desirable regardless of Soviet activities in the 
Indian Ocean. Opponents of the Diego Garcia 
expansion have questioned the real advantage 
to the Soviet Union of a re-opened Suez 
Canal on the grounds that any shipping in 
the Canal will remain extremely vulnerable, 
particularly at times of heightened tension. 
They have argued that the Diego Garcia 
expansion will lead to an escalation of the 
arms race and tension in the area. 


Seminar on public international law 


Twenty-two teachers and researchers from 
Australian universities, including eight 
professors of law, attended the Department of 
Foreign Affairs’ first seminar on public 
international law. 


The purpose of the seminar was to further 
the Department’s objective of engaging in a 
continuing dialogue with all sections of the 
Australian community on matters of foreign 
affairs interest. 


The Departments Legal Adviser, 
Mr E. Lauterpacht, and officers of the Legal 
and Treaties Division, attended the seminar 
during the weekend of 26-27 July. Officers 
from other Government departments also 
attended some sessions. 


The topics discussed were all matters of 
current international legal interest to the 


Department, and included the law of the sea, 
the development of international law in 
multilateral diplomacy, humanitarian law in 
armed conflicts, the law relating to diplomatic 
and territorial asylum, peaceful settlement of 
international disputes and recent practice in 
Australian treaty-making. The final session 
of the seminar examined ways of increasing 
co-operation between the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and academic international 
lawyers. 


At a dinner on 26 July, attended by the 
participants in the seminar, the Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, spoke of the 
importance attached by the Australian 
Government to the development of 
international law and of the Government's 
initiatives in this field. 
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Australia and international law: 
Prime Minister's address 


Address by the Prime Minister, 
Mr E. G. Whitlam, to the Seminar 
on Public International Law, 
Canberra, on 26 July 1975. 


I endorse the view that a world community 
is fast emerging, that the traditional distinction 
between national and international affairs is 
increasingly blurred, and that the hopes and 
destiny of mankind lie in co-operation and the 
pursuit of common interests, rather than 
aggressive competition, fratricide and 
annihilation. Today all wars are civil wars. 
As I said at the United Nations General 
Assembly last year, ‘We are all internationalists 
now—by necessity’. 


Since December 1972, my Government has 
undertaken and vigorously pursued many 
international law initiatives. We are deeply 
committed to the continuing development of 
international law. We see international law as 
an essential part of efforts to avoid conflicts, 
to resolve disputes, and to restructure 





The Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam 





international relations. We see international 
law as an integral part of Australian policy 
formulation and the projection of those 
policies internationally. We believe that 
international law—and in that I include not 
only the rules of international law but also 
the law-making and law-applying processes 
and the formal and informal institutions— 
provides the only alternative to tension, chaos 
and destruction. 


Let me be more specific. First, we cannot 
ignore the growing international 
interdependence which characterises world 
affairs. Today all governments—and mine is 
no exception—are increasingly affected by 
decisions and events elsewhere, over which 
they have no exclusive or effective control. It 
follows that if states are to be able to protect 
their legitimate national policies and to 
pursue the welfare of their peoples they must 
come to grips with the phenomenon of 
interdependence and its consequences. 


Secondly, we must accept that international 
law cannot and will not remain static. The 
law is dynamic. It must adapt to changing 
interests, changing demands and the changing 
needs of the community. In other words, it 
would be wrong to regard the law—national 
or international—merely as a means of 
protecting the status quo. The demands of 
international justice cannot be appeased by 
placing a higher priority on international 
order. To accept the rule of law in 
international affairs and embrace the 
machinery of the international legal system 
is not to deny the reality of diplomatic and 
political rivalry. Nor can it entail the abolition 
of conflicts of interests or the imperatives of 


change. The best we can hope for is that 
eoaflicting interests can be resolved, that 
pocential disputes can be defused, that 
international law will stimulate orderly change. 





Thirdly, international law is no longer in its 
infancy. While it may not yet have come 
fuly of age, it is no longer the primitive and 
undernourished system that it once was. In 
recent decades the growth of international law 
has been impressive, even startling. We have 
had the cumulative experience of conference 
diplomacy, regional co-operation, multilateral 
and treaty regimes, the United Nations, 
specialised agencies, state practice—and the 
yeaefits of active scholars, bulging libraries 
and coteries of legal advisers. So when my 
severnment affirms its commitment to 
international law, we are not starting from 
scratch. We cannot lightly dismiss either the 
eucrent state of international law or the 
circumstances that condition it. As an earnest 
ef its interest, my Government, in its first 
year, accepted the Statute of The Hague 
Conference on Private International Law and 
aceeded to the Statute of the (Rome) 
Insernational Institute for the Unification of 
Prevate Law. 








Let me mention some of the activities and 
miciatives of my Government in this field. I do 
so with some pride. We have done a great 
mere, I believe, than all previous Governments. 
We have communicated to the world our 
commitment to international law and our 
eagerness to contribute to co-operative 
endeavours. We have displayed a breadth of 
legal skills and Australia has come to be 
regarded as an independent voice. 


Jrited Nations: My Government’s support 
for the United Nations system is unmistakable 
and it has several aspects. In my speech to 
the General Assembly last September, for 
example, I emphasised the potential of the 
arganisation for preventive diplomacy. The 
“harter provides a broad mandate for 
fact-finding, conciliation, mediation and 
negotiation; those provisions need to be 
tapped, and the competence of the organs 
needs to be exploited. I expressed Australia’s 
reediness to participate in peace-keeping 
activities in whatever way would be most 
useful. I believe that it is time for states to 
contribute to the establishment of a 
permanent United Nations force—as is 
envisaged in the Charter itself. 
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International Court of Justice: In several ways, 
my Government has sought to build confidence 
in the Court and encourage its use. The 
nuclear tests’ case was a tangible manifestation 
of our desire to settle disputes by the 
application of international law. By the 
majority judgment of 20 December 1974, 
Australia’s objective was accomplished: the 
Court found that France had undertaken an 
international obligation not to hold any 
further atmospheric tests. I might add that 
the Australian Government does not regard 
recourse to the World Court as an unfriendly 
act in any way; it is simply an appropriate 
means for settling disputes in a civilised, 
reasoned way. I think that many disputes, 
often withheld from the Court because of 
their ‘political’ content, are quite 

amenable to judicial settlement. 

In this light, it was timely for the Australian 
Government to sponsor, at the last session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, a 
resolution highlighting the need for peaceful 
settlement of disputes. In particular, that 
resolution—-which gained majority support 
on 12 December 1974, called for a review 
of United Nations machinery for dispute 
settlement. And to show our conviction in this 
regard, on 14 March of this year I 
announced that the Government is taking 
action to withdraw all of Australia’s 
substantive reservations to acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. Consequently, it is now 
open to other states to take us to the Court 
on any legal issue. 


Human rights: The Australian Government 
feels deeply about human rights within all 
countries. Addressing the General Assembly 
on 7 October last year, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, 
underlined the relationship of human rights 
and peace. He expressed the Government's 
intention to give effect to the two basic 
conventions—the Covenant of Civil and 
Political Rights and the Covenant on Economic 
and Cultural Rights. Already we have signed 
both Conventions, but their implementation— 
and therefore their ratification—-depends upon 
appropriate internal political decision. We 
have also signed the International Convention 
on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, and that will be ratified 

once legislation is in order, Likewise, we have 
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updated our position on the Conventions 
of the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO). 


In many other areas, our policy has been 
to foster human rights. We have engineered 
the speedy emergence of an independent 
Papua New Guinea. We support self- 
determination for the residue of colonial 
territories. We regard the Smith regime as 
illegal and intend to give effect to United 
Nations’ sanctions. We contest the legality of 
South Africa’s continued occupation of 
Namibia and Australia is now a member 
of the Council for Namibia. We accept that 
racism and apartheid, whether in South Africa 
or elsewhere, must be obliterated. 


Diplomatic asylum: At the Twenty-ninth 
General Assembly, Australia also undertook 
an important initiative on diplomatic asylum. 
While the practice of diplomatic asylum is 
not new, the status of the institution remains 
ambiguous in international legal doctrine 
except, of course, for the South Americans, 
who have clarified it for their own purpeses 
by treaty. In our view, asylum, whether 
territorial or diplomatic, rest on firm 
humanitarian grounds. Our initiative 
stimulated constructive discussion in the 
Sixth Committee, and the General Assembly 
has overwhelmingly supported a move for 
further exploration of the subject at the 
forthcoming session, on the basis of a report 
by the Secretary-General. 


Nuclear weapons and disarmament: My 
Government is most concerned about the 
dangers of further nuclear proliferation. In 
this area the existing legal order is fragile at 
best, and even the current restraints urgently 
need strengthening. No other problem 
challenges so directly the framework of 
international law and the future of mankind 
itself. That is why we ratified the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and intensified eur 
efforts for armament reduction and the 
prevention of further nuclear proliferation. 
That is why we participated actively in the 
drafting of a number of resolutions last year 
at the General Assembly and co-sponsored 
two widely-supported resolutions in this area. 
That is why the Australian Government 
wholeheartedly endorsed the movement 
towards detente between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 
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Law of the Sea: Australia has been an active 
participant in the Law of the Sea Conference, 
one of the most important examples of the 
global legislative process at work. Since 1958, 
much has happened: state jurisdiction has 
expanded, exploitation of the continental 
shelf has begun in earnest, marine pollution 
has set in, the deep seabed is being explored 
for resources, and fisheries have been 
threatened with extinction. The issues are 
complex and universal agreement is elusive; 
but there must be a comprehensive treaty. 
Only then will there be certainty of legal 
rights, predictability of conduct and guaranteed 
access to resources. 


These examples could be multiplied, but let 
me conclude with some general comments. I 
see no conflict between a commitment to 
international law and the pursuit of Australia’s 
national interests. The benefits to Australia 
from mternational law are an element of our 
national interest. There is no clash between 
national interests on the one side and 
international interests on the other. 


Some also suggest that Australia cannot 
achieve much by herself. That is too timid; 
it is to recoil from wholehearted endeavour 
and national initiative. Indeed, my experience 
so far and my encounters with leaders 
around the world have convinced me that 
Australia has a most valuable role to perform. 
Our new independence in international affairs 
and our sympathy for the needs of 
developing countries have fostered respect. 
Our resource position is relatively strong; 
our economic record good. We have the 
advantage of old friendships without, however, 
the hang-ups of older generations. So our 
stocks are high. We have no long-standing 
emotional conflicts, no compelling vested 
interests, no need to tie ourselves to extreme 
policies. 


If Australia is to fully explore these 
opportunities, more emphasis will have to be 
given to international law within Australia. 
As you know, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs has created an International Legal 
Division. This seminar, which has brought 
together government and academic 
international lawyers, is itself a sign of 
progress. I am sure that this seminar marks 
a new era of co-operative endeavour for the 
study and pursuit of international law in 
Australia. 


e Law of the Sea 





The Third Session of the Third United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
in Geneva from 17 March to 9 May, made 
good progress in a number of areas. 


Delegates found common ground on 
navigation, fisheries, continental-shelf resources 
anc marine pollution. Articles prepared by 
one of the groups on the economic zone 
provided for coastal state management over 
fisheries stocks out to 200 miles with an 
obligation on the coastal state to conserve 
stocks and to use them fully by allowing 
access by foreign states to catch the surplus. 
However, attempts to negotiate articles on 
hignly migratory species were not successful. 
Coastal state rights to mineral resources in 
the economic zone were broadly supported, 
as were coastal state rights to the mineral 
reseurces of the continental margin where 
it extends beyond 200 miles. There was 
little opposition to a twelve-mile territorial 
sèa: large support for a regime of unimpeded 
transit passage in straits used for international 
navigation; and widespread support for 
freedom of navigation, overflight and freedom 
tə lay submarine cables and pipelines in the 
200-mile economic zone. 


©n protection of the marine environment, 
working groups produced texts on 
environmental assessment, land-based 
pollution, ocean dumping and continental 
shelf pollution with varying degrees of 
support. However, negotiations on vessel- 
source pollution failed to reach agreement. 


The Third Session in Geneva was preceded 
by an organisational session in New York in 
December 1973, and a substantive session 
in Caracas from June to August 1974.* 


At Caracas, the Conference held a general 
debate and identified the main trends of 


“Background information on the Conference, 


iacinding the Caracas session, is in the October 
1974 edition of this journal. 
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opinion, but was not able to produce a basic 
text for discussion. At Geneva, formal 
discussion was avoided. Although the 
Organisational structure of the Conference 
remained unchanged—consisting of three 
main Committees, a General Committee, a 
Drafting Committee and a Credentials 
Committee—the substantive work of the 
session was done in informal committee 
meetings, without records, and in working 
groups, both official and unofficial, with as 
many as twelve groups meeting in a day, and 
in bilateral and multilateral consultations. 


By general agreement, many of the groups 
were open to all to attend and, consequently, 
they sometimes proved unsuitable for 
negotiating treaty articles relating to 
controversial issues. They were, however, 
effective in dealing with a number of non- 
controversial issues or issues of interest to a 
limited number of countries—such as the 
articles dealing with the base-lines from which 
territorial seas are to be measured, innocent 
passage, and high seas and some pollution 
questions, 


In other areas less progress was made. It 
became apparent that successful negotiation 
of a regime for the seabed beyond national 
Jurisdiction will be one of the keys to the 
achievement of a viable and widely 
supported Convention. The Geneva session 
failed to bridge the wide gap between certain 
developed states that seek an international 
seabed authority with limited powers to 
regulate exploration and exploitation of 
seabed areas beyond national jurisdiction and 
a large number of developing countries that 
are proposing that the international seabed 
authority should actively control all deep 
seabed mining and associated activities. 


In the Disputes Settlement Working Group, 
two main streams of opinion developed. The 
first involved a general approach whereby 
States would move towards settlement through 
special procedures or a conciliation process 
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before submitting the dispute to a judicial 
body for settlement. It was envisaged that 
states would have a choice, when ratifying 
the Convention, of accepting the jurisdiction 
of either the International Court of Justice, 
an arbitral tribunal composed in accordance 
with procedures laid down in an annex to the 
Convention, a new Law of the Sea tribunal, 
or all three. 


The second main approach was by a number 
of states favouring a functional system based 
on the reference of specific categories of 
disputes to special procedures of settlement. 
There appeared to be some agreement with 
the Australian proposal to include in the 
chapter on disputes settlement, articles on 
information and consultation which parties 
should follow in an effort to avoid or reduce 
disputes. 


The most significant achievement of 
the Geneva session was the preparation by. 
the Committee Chairmen of the ‘Informal 
Single Negotiating Text’, covering broadly 
all the issues before the Conference, which 
was drawn from a wide range of sources 
including the preparatory meetings of the 
Conference and the work of some of the 
groups. This text which became available on 
the last day of the session was not intended 
to bind states or prejudice their positions, 
but was designed as a basis for future 
negotiation. Governments are now examining 
the articles in the text. Preliminary reactions 
have been largely favourable. It is quite clear 
that future progress of the Conference will 
depend largely on the extent to which the 
text provides a satisfactory basis of negotiation. 
The next session of the Conference has been 
proposed, but not confirmed, for March 1976. 


First Ambassador to Ivory Coast 


Australia’s first Ambassador to the Republic 
of Ivory Coast, Mr D. W. Evans, presented 
his credentials to President Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny in Abidjan, on 3 July 1975. Mr Evans, 
who is Australia’s High Commissioner to 
Ghana and resident in Accra, is also accredited 
as non-resident Ambassador to the 
Republic of Senegal. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations 
with two of the most important francophone 
countries in West Africa is part of the 
Australian Government’s policy to extend and 
diversify relations with Africa. 


In his address to the President, Mr Evans 
referred to Ivory Coasts important role in 
African affairs and to the considerable 
economic and social progress made by the 
country since independence. 
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The Ambassador said that the Australian 
Government was very conscious of African 
questions and sympathised with the struggle 
for the cecolonisation of Africa and for the 
elimination of racism. 


In his reply, the President welcomed the 
accreditation of the first Australian 
Ambassador to Ivory Coast. He said Ivory 
Coast saw Australia as a country responsive 
to those developments during the last few 
years which had modified and in some cases 
completely changed the political geography 
of the world. 


The President said that despite the distance 
between Australia and Ivory Coast, the 
accreditation of an Australian Ambassador 
provided the opportunity for a practical 
strengthening of economic and trade relations 
and for better understanding between the 
industrialised countries and the third world. 


Bangladesh: Change 


In a pre-dawn coup on 15 August, the 
President of Bangladesh, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, was killed together with most of 
his family and some of his closest relatives 
and associates. 


The armed forces, and particularly the 
Army, were reported to have initiated the 
coup. The initial military action was followed 
by the installation of the former Commerce 
Minister, Mr Khondaker Mushtaque Ahmed, 
as President. In a statement issued next day the 
new Government said that the ‘armed forces, 
under the leadership of Khondaker Mushtaque 
Ahmed, have taken over power in Bangladesh 
in the larger interests of the country’, and 
that on being sworn in as President (by the 
Acting Chief Justice), Khondaker Mushtaque 
Ahmed had formed a civilian Cabinet. 


Besides a Vice-President (a former 
President, Mr Mohammadullah), the Cabinet 
comprised ten Ministers, all drawn from the 
former Cabinet. Six State (Deputy) Ministers 
were also appointed. The Ministers retained 
their previous portfolios, with the remaining 
pertfolios temporarily in the hands of the 
President. 


The Army, Navy and Air Force 
commanders pledged allegiance to the new 
President on 15 August and similar pledges 
followed later in the same day from the heads 
of the police and the Bangladesh Rifles (the 
berder guards) and the Acting Director of the 
Jatiyo Rakkhi Bahini (the ‘People’s 
Protector’ force established by Sheikh Mujib 
after independence). 


In a statement to the nation over Radio 
Bangladesh on 15 August the new President 
spoke of the ‘historic necessity’ for the coup 
amd asked the people to co-operate with the 
new Government to promote the greater 
interest of the nation. He warned against the 
danger of communalism, and said that the 
foreign policy of the nation would continue 
to seek the friendship of all and that close 
relations would be maintained with the Islamic 
Conference, the Commonwealth, the 
Non-Aligned Group and the great powers. 
He also said that the Government would make 
special efforts for normalisation of relations 
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in the sub-continent and would give unstinted 
support to Arab causes. He concluded by 
saying that ‘in unequivocal terms, this 
Government has no compromise with 
corruption, nepotism and social vices’. 


Pakistan, with whom Sheikh Mujib’s 
Government had not established diplomatic 
relations because outstanding differences had 
not yet been settled, was the first country to 
recognise the new Government (on 16 August) 
and Prime Minister Bhutto announced at the 
same time a gift of commodities worth about 
$US20,000,000. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
also made early announcements that they 
recognised the new Government. Other 
countries, including Britain, the United States, 
the USSR and India have since indicated that 
they would carry on normal business with 
the new Government, a step equivalent to 
recognition. This was also the line taken by 
Australia. In a reply to a question in the 
Senate on 20 August, the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, 
said: 

‘The death of President Mujib who 
brought his country to independence in 
1971 is a matter of very deep regret. We 
mourn his passing and deeply regret the 
manner of his death. Our information is 





President Khondaker Mushtaque 
Ahmed of Bangladesh 
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that the new Government is in control of 
the situation in Bangladesh. In these 
circumstances the Australian High 
Commission in Dacca will be instructed 
that it may conduct normal business with 
the new Government, We have advice that 
no Australians are in danger, that they are 
quite safe. Australia’s decisions on aid to 
Bangladesh, including food aid and project 
and technical assistance, will continue to be 
made on the same basis as in the past. 
Australia has a deep humanitarian concern 
for the problems of the people of 
Bangladesh.’ 


Following the change of government, the 
situation in Bangladesh was reported to have 
remained calm. On 20 August President 
Ahmed proclaimed martial law throughout the 
country, and on 22 August martial law 
regulations were promulgated providing for a 
maximum penalty of death for offences such 
as illegal possession of arms, ammunition or 
property, and corrupt practices, and for courts 
to try such offences. A number of political 
figures, including the former Vice-President, 
Mr Nazrul Islam, and the former Prime 
Minister, Mr Mansoor Ali, were reported to 
have been arrested under the regulations. 


On 21 August President Ahmed announced 
portfolio changes in his Cabinet, and 
appointed five additional State (Deputy) 
Ministers. The President retained responsibility 
for Home Affairs, as well as Defence and the 
Public Administration portfolio of the 
President’s, Cabinet and Establishment 
Divisions. The Foreign Ministry was allocated 
to Mr Justice Choudhury, a former President 
(the former Foreign Minister, Dr Kamal 
Hossain, was overseas when the coup took 
place). Besides the Vice-President, Mr 
Mohammadullah, the following are the 
Cabinet Ministers with their portfolios: 


Mr Justice Abu Sayeed Choudhury, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Professor Md. Yusuf Ali, 
Ministry of Planning 

Mr Phani Majumder, Ministry of Local 
Government, Rural Development and 
Co-operatives | 

Mr Md. Sohrab Hossain, Ministry of 
Public Works and Urban Development 

Mr Abdul Mannan, Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning 
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Mr Monoranjan Dhar, Ministry of Law, 
Parliamentary Affairs and Justice 

Mr Abdul Momin (1) Ministry of 
Agriculture, (2) Ministry of Food 

Mr Asaduzzaman Khan, Ministry of Ports, 
Shipping and Inland Water Transport 

Dr Azizur Rahman Mallick, 
Ministry of Finance 

Dr Muzaffar Ahmed Choudhury, Ministry 
of Education, Scientific & Technological 
Research & Atomic Energy. 


Reasons which have been advanced for the 
armed forces initiating the coup have mainly 
concerned the administrative shortcomings of 
Sheikh Mujib’s government and particularly 
a personalization of power, which has been 
condemned by the new Government. The 
change from a Westminster form of 
government to a one-party presidential system 
in January this year had led to accusations 
against Sheikh Mujib of excessive patronage 
and nepotism, since many of the top posts in 
the new party organisation (BKSAL—the 
Bangladesh Farmers, Workers and Peoples 
League) had gone to his relatives and close 
associates. Corruption had not been eliminated 
and there had been resentment among certain 
Army officers when, after having been asked 
to investigate corruption last year, the Army 
was withdrawn from the job after it had found 
that senior party members were involved. 
One of the officers involved in a dispute with 
party members over this issue, Major Daleem, 
was dismissed, and he was reported to have 
made the initial broadcasts about the coup 
over Radio Bangladesh. 


Initial reports that the name of the country 
had been changed from the People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh to the Islamic Republic of 
Bangladesh were unfounded, but a strong 
emphasis was given to Islamic solidarity in 
President Ahmed’s first statement, which was 
interpreted by the press as representing some 
departure from the policy of close ties with 
India and the Soviet Union followed by 
Sheikh Mujib. However, an editorial in a 
Government newspaper on 20 August made 
clear that Bangladesh desired continuing 
friendship with India. 


President Ahmed was Minister of 
Commerce in the previous Government, and 
is 55 years of age. He was a lawyer and was a 
founding Joint Secretary of the Awami 
League. 


United Nations: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Security Council votes on membership 


The United States blocked UN membership 
‘for the two Viet Nams by vetoing two draft 
‘resolutions in the Security Council on 11 
August. The resolutions, sponsored by the 
“USSR, Byelorussia, Sweden and the non- 
aligned members of the Council, recommended 
the admission of the two Viet Nams to the 
‘General Assembly. Both votes were 13-1 
(US), with Costa Rica abstaining. 


The Republic of South Viet Nam (RSVN) 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
(DRV) submitted applications on 15 and 16 
July 1975 respectively, while on 30 July the 
‘Republic of Korea requested the Secretary- 








General to have its application for membership, 


originally dated 19 January 1949, considered 
py the Security Council. 


The Security Council met on 6 August to 
consider the following provisional agenda: 

1. Adoption of the agenda; 

2. RSVN application for membership; 

3. DRV application for membership: 

4. ROK application for membership. 


Item 2 was inscribed on the agenda by a 
vote of 14-0-1 (US) and Item 3 by a vote of 
14-0-1 (US). But Item 4 was rejected by a 
vote of seven in favour (Japan, US, Costa 
Rica, Sweden, Italy, France) to six (China, 
CSSR, Byelorussia, Tanzania, Mauritania, 
Iraq) with two abstentions (Cameroon, 
Guyana), as it failed to gain the necessary 
mine supporting votes. 


_ The amended agenda, minus the ROK 
application, was then adopted 12-1 (US) 


with two abstentions (UK, Costa Rica). The 
US explanation of vote stated that all three 

applications should have been referred to the 
Admissions Committee and each considered 

on its merits. 


The Council then referred the DRV and 
RSVN applications to the Admissions 
Committee (on which each Security Council 
member is represented), which met on 8-9 
August but was unable to reach the customary 
unanimous agreement on a recommendation 
to be put to the Council. When the Council 
met on 11 August the US vetoed the two 
draft resolutions. 


Explaining his action, the US permanent 
representative, Mr Moynihan, reiterated his 
country’s publicly-announced position that it 
would not engage in a process of ‘selective 
universality’, and that it would have been 
prepared to accept all three applications 
originally presented to the Council. 


The Assembly has frequently adopted 
resolutions requesting the Security Council 
to reconsider a rejected application. These 
are not binding on the Security Council, 
however, as the Assembly has accepted that, 
in accordance with Article 4.2 of the Charter, 
an affirmative recommendation of the Council 
is necessary for the Assembly to admit an 
applicant. The International Court of Justice 
also gave an advisory opinion to this effect 
in 1950. 


The two Vietnamese delegations have 
meanwhile opted for observer status. 


The United States and the United Nations 


Recent events in the United Nations 
centext have led United States’ officials to 
make a number of public statements on 
United States’ attitudes towards the world 
@rganisation. In these statements concern has 
been expressed over what the United States 


sees as the growing tendency within the 
United Nations towards: ideological 
confrontation, especially between developed 
and developing countries; bloc voting; and 
projected moves towards the suspension or 
expulsion of Israel. 
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The U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dr H. Kissinger. 








The Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, 
delivered a major foreign policy speech at 
Milwaukee on 14 July. Relevant elements of 
his speech were as follows: 

‘The most solid bloc in the world today is, 
paradoxically, the alignment of the non- 
aligned. Never before have the industrialised 
nations been ready to deal with the problems 
of development in a constructive spirit. Yet 
lopsided, loaded voting, biased results and 
arbitrary tactics threaten to destroy these 
possibilities. 

‘The United States has made its choice. We 
believe strongly in a cooperative approach. 
We believe that the time has come to put the 
technological and economic genius of mankind 
into the service of progress for all. We will 
approach the (seventh) Special Session (of 
the General Assembly) with determination to 
make progress. We intend to make concrete 
and constructive proposals for action across 
a broad spectrum of international economic 
activities such as trade and commodities, 
world food production and international 
financial measures. 

‘In this spirit let me speak directly to the 
new nations who have pressed their claims 
with increasing fervor. We have heard and 
have begun to understand your concerns. 

We want to be responsive. We are prepared 
to undertake joint efforts to alleviate your 
economic problems. Clearly this requires a 
posture of cooperation. If nations deal with 
each other with respect and understanding, 
the two sessions this fall could mark the 
beginning of a new era in which the realities 
of an interdependent world economy generate a 
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global effort to bring about peaceful and 
substantial change. 


‘At the same time we are obliged to speak 
plainly, to the question of what works and 
what does not. We believe that economic 
development is in the first instance an 
internal process. Either societies create the 
conditions for saving and investment, for 
innovation and ingenuity, for enterprise and 
industry which ultimately lead to self-sustaining 
economic growth or they do not. There is no 
magical short-cut and no rhetorical substitute. 
And to claim otherwise suggests a need for 
permanent dependence on others. 


‘At the same time the industrial world must 
adapt its own attitudes to the new reality of 
scores of new nations. At bottom the challenge 
is political, not economic—whether the 
interests and weight of the less developed 
nations can be accommodated in the 
international order. Their political objectives 
often represent legitimate claims. Yet at the 
same time the new nations must not expect 
us to make only political decisions, with no 
thought for economic consequences. If they 
want truly to serve their peoples, there must 
be practical concern for effective results. 


‘If the industrial world wants to overcome 
the attitude of confrontation between nations, 
it must offer equitable solutions for the 
problems of the less fortunate parts of the 
world. Just as we are rightly concerned 
about the economic impact of exorbitant oil 
prices, so we should show understanding for 
the concerns of producers of other raw 
materials whose incomes fluctuate radically. 


On the question of Israel’s position in the 
United Nations the Secretary of State said: 


‘According to the rules of the General 
Assembly, the coerced are under no compulsion 
to submit. To the contrary, they are given 
all too many incentives simply to depart the 
scene, to have done with the pretence. Such 
incentives are ominously enhanced when the 
General Assembly and Specialised Agencies 
expel member nations which, for one reason 
or another, do not meet with their approval. 
Those who seek to manipulate United 
Nations membership by procedural abuse may 
well inherit an empty shell. 


‘The support of the American people of the 
United Nations will be profoundly alienated 
unless fair play predominates and the 
numerical majority respects the views of the 
minority. 


‘Despite these trends the United States 
intends to do everything in its power to 
support and strengthen the United Nations 
m its positive endeavours.’ 
In the same context the United States 
Senate adopted unanimously on 18 July the 
following resolution: 
resolved that the United States Senate looks 
with disfavour and concern over persistent 
attempts by some nations among the so- 
called non-aligned nations of the Third 
World to expel Israel from membership in 
the United Nations, and resolved, that if 
Israel is expelled from the United Nations 
the Senate will review all the United 
States commitments to the Third World 
nations involved in the expulsion, and will 
consider seriously the implication of 
continued membership in the United Nations 
under such circumstances. 
- Finally, the newly appointed United 
States permanent representative at the United 
Nations, Mr Daniel Moynihan, was quoted in 
an interview in Newsweek on 14 July: 

‘This whole question of expelling dissident 
opinion is wholly contrary to the function 
ef a representative institution. The UN only 
works if it is worked by people who have 
some sense of what representative institutions 
are. I have said that I feel we should withdraw 
from the General Assembly (if Israel were 
expelled) and I would say the same thing if 
Egypt or Syria were expelled. You can’t 
go around expelling people just because you 
con't like the way they voted. The world 
should have no illusions. If something like 
this happened, that would be the way Congress 
would react. This is not some sort of 
retaliation being dreamed up at the War 
College. This is what the House of 


Cuba: OAS sanctions 


— On 29 July, the Organisation of American 
‘States (OAS) adopted by sixteen votes to 
three (Chile, Uruguay and Paraguay) with 
‘two abstentions (Brazil and Nicaragua), a 
resolution which allows each member to 
determine for itself whether it wishes to resume 
diplomatic and economic relations with 
Cuba. 

Cuba was expelled from the OAS in 1962 
and two years later members imposed on it 
an economic and implicitly a political embargo 
because it was claimed that it had behaved 
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Representatives and Senate would do.’ 

The statements referred to above reflect 
concern in the United States administration 
what it sees as current trends and developments 
within the United Nations. The United States 
occupies a special position within the world 
organisation because in addition to the fact 
that it holds a veto power in the Security 
Council, under present arrangements it 
contributes a minimum of 25 per cent of the 
budgets of the United Nations and its family 
of organisations. The United States attitude 
towards developments in the UN is therefore 
significant. 

Australia places great importance on the 
United Nations both as a major forum for 
political consultation between countries and 
because of the opportunities it provides for 
the development of international co-operation. 
Furthermore, Australia sees the Charter of 
the United Nations as an essential element in 
the fabric of international law. 

Accordingly, Australia places importance 
on the widest possible degree of consultation 
between member states of the United Nations 
before decisions are taken by its organs. 
Consistent with this attitude Australia believes 
that membership of the United Nations 
should be universal, given the necessary 
understanding that members undertake to 
accept the terms of the Charter and the 
obligations which that acceptance implies. On 
this understanding we attach value to the 
United Nations remaining a forum where the 
voices of all states, small, medium and large, 
can be heard on a basis of sovereign equality. 

Australia will therefore seek to play its 
part within the United Nations to seek to 
ensure that the decisions taken by it conform 
to the principles outlined above. 


irresponsibly as an American state. Several 
subsequent OAS resolutions calling for the 
sanctions to be formally lifted failed, but the 
resolution adopted on 29 July was worded 
in such a way that it did not exculpate Cuba, 
and consequently the nations which had 
abstained in a vote on this issue in November 
1974 (Bolivia, Haiti, Guatemala and the 
United States), were able to support the new 
propesal. While the decision does not amount 
to an outright lifting of the sanctions, its 
practical effect is to end the OAS embargo 
on Cuba. 
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OAU summit meeting in Kampala 


The summit meeting of the Organisation 
of African Unity, in Kampala last week, 
produced firm agreement on a number of 
issues, but failed to resolve differences between 
members on other issues. 


The decision to hold the meeting in 
Kampala, and the likelihood therefore of 
President Amin’s election as Chairman of the 
Organisation for the next twelve months, 
resulted in a boycott of the meeting by 
Tanzania, Botswana and Zambia. 


Of the forty-three member states attending, 
twenty-two were represented by heads of 
state or government, including six of the 
Arab members. 


Several factors militated against a smooth 
meeting. These included the overthrow of 
General Gowon of Nigeria, the subsequent 
return home of several of the heads of state 
and government, and the meeting's 
consideration of such difficult problems as the 
question of Israel’s expulsion or suspension 
from the United Nations, the upsurge in 
fighting between the rival liberation movements 
in Angola, the question of sanctions against 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and the 
continuing question of African/ Arab 
cooperation. 


On the Israel/UN question, the Conference 
adopted a watered-down version of an 
Egyptian resolution, itself more moderate than 
a Palestinian resolution which demanded 
Israel’s expulsion from the United Nations. 
The resolution adopted by the meeting calls 
for consideration of ways and means of 
increasing pressure on Israel, including the 
possibility of eventually depriving it of UN 
membership, should it fail to respond to 
UN resolutions. 


A number of black African members 
reserved their position on this resolution 
and it was clear that many members were 
concerned at the implications of the Arab 
campaign against Israel's UN membership. 
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Adoption of the resolution was followed by an 
attack by Libya’s President, Col. M. Ghaddafi 
on Egypt and President Sadat and on all 
African leaders. He threatened to withdraw 
from the OAU and io cut off aid to African 
countries. 


A proposed declaration on Afro-Arab 
cooperation was referred back to member 
states for further study and subsequent 
advice to the OAU and Arab League 
Secretariats, but it was agreed that an 
Afro-Arab summit meeting should be held as 
soon as possible. This result appeared to reflect 
continuing differences on the question of aid 
to African countries to offset the severe 
economic effects of the rise in oil prices. 


A resolution on sanctions specifically 
criticised the US, Britain, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland 
and Japan for their economic activities in 
South Africa, and recommended that OAU 
member states adopt strong measures against 
companies that have interests in South Africa/ 
Southern Rhodesia. It also called on the 
OAU to allocate increased aid to the 
liberation movements and for the waging of 
all-out war if peace efforts collapsed, and 
demanded a total economic boycott of South 
Africa. At the same time, the meeting adopted 
the Dar es Salaam Declaration drawn up in 
April by a special meeting of Foreign Ministers 
providing for continuing contacts between 
front-line states—Zambia, Tanzania and 
Botswana—and Pretoria, as long as there was 
progress towards majority rule in the South. 
The result appeared to reflect a continued 
compromise between the advocates of extreme 
action against the white regimes of Southern 
Africa and those supporting a degree of 
co-operation with South Africa to try to 
achieve early independence for Rhodesia 
and Namibia. 


The summit meeting extended recognition 
to the new Comoran Government of Ahmed 


Abdallah (subsequently overthrown in a coup) 
and demanded that France acknowledge the 
independence of the whole Comoran 
Archipelago and withdraw French troops and 
warships. 


At its final session, the meeting considered 
the Angolan situation and decided to establish 
a nine-member OAU Conciliation Commission 
to report in one or two months to the OAU 
Defence Commission, which may look into 
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the possibility of setting up an OAU 
peacekeeping force. It called on Portugal to 
take steps to prevent wanton killing and 
appealed to the liberation movements to stop 
fighting. 


At the close of the meeting M L. Franque, 
the leader of the Front for the Liberation 
of the Enclave of Cabinda, the northern oil 
enclave, made a unilateral declaration of 
independence from Portugal and Angola. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


Foreign Minister's 
attendance at major 
multilateral meetings 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 21 August that 
he would be attending three major 
international meetings, the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of Non-Aligned 
Countries in Lima, 25-29 August, the 
Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Development and 
International Economic Co-operation in 
New York, 1-12 September, and the Thirtieth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly, 
beginning on 16 September. 


Senator Willesee said that he had been 
invited by the Peruvian Government to attend 
the Lima Conference, at which Australia 
would, like Sweden, Finland and Austria, 
have guest status. The Conference would be the 
first meeting of non-aligned countries that 
Australia had attended. His attendance 
reflected the Government’s policy of seeking 
a closer association with the Non-Aligned 
Movement. It would enable Australia to gain, 
at a high level, a better understanding of the 
policies and aspirations of the Non-Aligned 
Movement as a whole and of the thinking of 
individual non-aligned countries on issues of 
international concern. 


Senator Willesee said that the Seventh 
Special Session would complement the Lima 
meeting and examine the economic and other 
implications of the state of world development 
and international economic co-operation and 
perhaps also initiate structural changes to 
make the UN system more effective. Items 
to be considered include: international trade; 
international monetary reform and transfer of 
real resources for financing the development of 
developing countries; science and technology; 
industrialisation; food and agriculture; 
restructuring of the economic and social 
sectors of the United Nations System. 


This year’s Special Session will build 
further on the discussions at the Sixth 
Special Session in April-May 1974 on 
the problems of raw materials and 
developments which adopted, by consensus, 
two resolutions that together constitute 
the Declaration and Program of Action on 
the Establishment of a New International 
Economic Order. 
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Senator Willesee said that the Thirtieth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly 
would again have a formidable list of agenda 
items. Some, like the Middle East were bound 
to prove controversial, others would probably 
be disposed of without much debate. The focus 
of international attention on the UN in New 
York for the next three months would, 
however, underline the extent to which the 
Organisation had become the principal world 
forum for the resolution of differences, or at 
least the airing of major issues. 


It was expected that the distinguished 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Luxembourg M. Gaston Thorn, would, as the 
nominee of the Western European and 
Others Group, be elected President and 
Australia would give him its full support. 


The Minister commented that the 
Australian delegation would again work at the 
Session to strengthen the effectiveness of 
the Organisation and to promote respect for 
the principles of the Charter. 


Australia-Japan Foundation 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 13 August that the 
Government had decided to legislate during 
the next session of Parliament for the 
establishment of an Australia-Japan 
Foundation. The objectives of the Foundation 
will be to deepen and widen contacts between 
Australia and Japan in all fields, including 
business, academic, cultural, scientific and the 
trade umions. 


The Prime Minister said that the 
relationship between Australia and Japan was 
of the highest importance to both countries. 
‘We all readily recognise this importance in 
the economic field, said Mr Whitlam. ‘But 
there are wider interests between us which until 
now have been little explored or developed. 

It will be the task of the Australia-Japan 
Foundation to assist and encourage well- 
motivated and competent Australians and 
Japanese from all walks of life to build 
knowledge, understanding and goodwill 
between the two countries.’ 


The Foundation will promote mutual visits 
by selected people, and also research and 
comparative studies in depth of a diverse 
range of topics embracing, but not limited to, 


the social institutions of the two countries; 
the social and natural sciences; industrial and 
creative arts; and the humanities. Criteria for 
assistance by the Foundation will be based 
on the contribution proposals will make to 
knowledge of one country in the other, to 
filling key gaps in mutual understanding, and 
to extending the scope for fruitful 
co-operation between Australians and 
Japanese in each country. Those receiving 
assistance will be competent people who are 
already making a contribution to their own 
sphere of activity. 


The proposed structure and functions of the 
Feundation have been under consideration 
since late last year by a committee comprising 
Mr Kenneth Myer, Professor E. S. Crawcour, 
Mr D. J. Munro (Department of the Prime 
Manister and Cabinet), and Mr J. R. Rowland 
(Department of Foreign Affairs) under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Crawford. The 
Cemmittee’s report recommended that the 
Foundation should operate as an independent 
non-governmental statutory body with an 
invited national council of not more than 


Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, 
Prime Minister of Fiji, 
being welcomed to the Sixth 
South Pacific Forum, which 
was held in Tonga from 

Il to 3 July, 1975, by the 
Acting Prime Minister of 
Tonga, and the Forum 
chairman, Mr Tuita. 
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fifteen members, drawn from key elements of 
Australian society, to give it as wide a base as 
possible in the Australian community. 


The Prime Minister said that he had 
foreshadowed the establishment of the 
Foundation during the visit to Australia last 
year by the then Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr K. Tanaka. It was a logical next step 
following on the signature in Canberra last 
November of the Australian-Japanese 
Cultural Agreement. That Agreement, 
however, Mr Whitlam said, was concerned 
with a range of specific inter-governmental 
activities and there was a need to go beyond 
it in order to deepen and strengthen 
Australia-Japan relations by fostering better 
understanding and greater tolerance through 
people-to-people contacts in all fields of 
mutual experience. Only in this way would 
each people be able to understand and 
appreciate the character, culture and outlook 
of the other. 


For the time being, the office of the 
Australia-Japan Foundation will be centred 
in the Prime Minister's Department. 
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Visit of Thai Foreign Minister 


The following are extracts from a speech 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, at his lunch in Canberra for 
Mr Chatichai Choonhavan, Foreign Minister 
of Thailand, on 12 August: 


‘Eighteen months ago, when Mr Whitlam 
visited Bangkok, the Australian Government 
made it very clear that Australia attached 
great importance to the continuing well-being 
of an independent and forward-looking 
Thailand, a Thailand playing an active and 
co-operative role in the region and adjusting 
its policies skilfully to the developing 
international situation. 

‘Since then, there have been major 
developments in Indo-China. The Australian 
Government considers the end of the wars 
provides us with another opportunity to 
establish an enduring peace in the region. 
This will not occur automatically. Mistrust 
and suspicion have to be dispelled and old 
animosities have to be replaced with a 
determination to establish co-operative 
relationships. 

‘Thailand’s new policies represent positive 
steps towards this goal. Thailand is making a 
significant and important contribution to this 
process, particularly towards the development 
of co-operative relationships with the Indo- 
China states, and its policies are warmly 
welcomed by the Australian Government. 
Australia also welcomes the Thai Government's 
moves towards normalising relations with 
China. 

‘We are also encouraged, Mr Minister, by the 
fact that you have chosen to visit Australia 
so soon after visiting your nearest neighbours 
in South-East Asia. We take this as a welcome 
sign that Australia is thought to have a most 
valuable and important role to play in the 
region. We assure you that Australia will do its 
best to live up to these expectations, and we 
look forward to developing further our 
co-operation with Thailand and the other 
countries of South-East Asia. 

‘In the bilateral sphere, our relations 
continue to develop and there are a number 
of matters of substance which we canvassed 
in our discussions. I should also like to again 
place on record the great honour we recognise 
Thailand has paid Australia by having His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince complete 
his education in Australia.’ 
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Following are extracts from Mr Chatichai's 
speech in reply: 


‘In all important matters, Australia and 
Thailand have been on virtually a parallel 
course over the years. After the Second 
World War in particular, we have shared 
commen concerns for peace and stability in 
our region. This was the impetus which led 
both our countries to be signatories of the 
Manila Treaty in 1954 resulting in the 
establishment of SEATO. For twenty-one years, 
the SEATO has been an important regional 
organisation that brought Australia and 
Thailamd close together in co-operation to 
our mutual benefit. 

‘The Manila Treaty was never just a military 
pact; nor did SEATO consist only of the 
Military Planning Office. It was far more 
than that. It was active in economic and 
social development programs, which were 
forerunners of the purely regional co-operative 
efforts which we are seeing in the region today. 
The Manila Treaty also provided for regular 
consultations between leaders of the signatory 
nations, which have become a regular feature 
in our relations; a feature that we would 
like to see continued. 

‘Long before recent events in Indo-China 
reached their culmination, Thailand and the 
Philippines with the experience of regional 
co-operation acquired from working in the 
SEATO, had already succeeded in forming 
the ASEAN with three other South-East 
Asian nations. We have been gratified that, in 
our endeavours towards social and economic 
development, we have received the fullest 
possible encouragement from Australia, 
Since 1974, this encouragement is also being 
translated into material assistance in the 
form of your side’s agreement to provide 
funds to the sum of approximately 
$A5,000,000 for five ASEAN regional 
projects, one of which, the Soya Beans 
Processing and Utilisation Project, will be 
co-ordinated by Thailand. 

‘We believe that the ASEAN is one of the 
most effective regional groupings for peaceful 
purpeses in the Asia and Pacific region, and 
that it is well placed to help promote 
prosperity and understanding in South-East 
Asia. We welcome the collective consultations 
that we have had with Australia, in 
association with the other great island nations 


The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of 
Thailand, Mr 
Chatichai 
Choonhavan. 





of the Western Pacific, Japan and New 
Zealand, on economic and political matters of 
mutual interest. 


“Thus, in determining our foreign policy to 
meet the new realities of the area, Thailand 
is not discarding the old and rushing in 
blindly to embrace the new. While we have 
decided upon the total withdrawal of foreign 
troops from our country by March 1976, we 
hope to maintain close co-operation with the 
US in every field. It is in this spirit that we 
have agreed in principle to phase out the 
SEATO organisation to accord with the new 
situation in the region. We wish to reaffirm, 
however, our belief in the continuing validity 
of the Manila Treaty. 


‘Thailand is in the cockpit of change. Side 
by side with the growth of our democratic 
institutions under a constitutional monarchy, 


goes the widening of our international relations. 


We, like Australia, have now established 
diplomatic relations with most socialist 
countries, including the People’s Republic of 
China. We are engaged in talks to normalise 
relations with the Governments of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, the 
Republic of South Viet Nam, and the Royal 
Government of Kampuchea. This is in 
accordance with my Government's statement 
to the National Assembly, on 19 March 1975, 
that it “will follow an independent foreign 
policy”, “promote peaceful co-existence”, 
and “entertain friendly relations with all 
countries professing good intentions towards 
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Thailand, regardless of their political ideologies 
or governmental systems based on the 
principles of justice, equality and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of each 
other”. 


‘This policy is directly related to the 
unchanging policy of our nation: the search for 
peace and stability in the region. We realise, 
however, that lasting peace depends on mutual 
trust, tolerance and confidence, reinforced by 
an awareness that our future and well-being 
are intertwined and interdependent. 


‘In helping to build such a framework in 
the region, Australia has been a good friend; 
and like a good friend, has been practical 
and realistic. The actions speak for themselves. 
Many hundreds of Thai students have come 
to Australia for higher education, and have 
gone home to fill important posts in 
government, trade, the professions and 
business. They took back with them a respect 
and love for Australia. Australia’s technical 
assistance to us has been bountiful. From 
agricultural research to the building of 
roads and dams, Australian projects are 
contributing to the improvement of our 
infrastructure, thus helping us to lay the 
foundation for economic self-reliance as soon 
as possible, which is the policy of my 
Government in accepting foreign aid. We are 
particularly appreciative of the fact that 
your assistance programs are administered 
and executed by select experts of high 
capability and efficiency, who transfer their 
knowledge and skills to us with consideration 
and understanding for our particular needs and 
circumstances. 


‘The visit to Thailand in February last year 
of the Prime Minister of Australia and the 
signing last December of a Thai-Australian 
Cultural Agreement symbolised the close 
relations happily existing between our two 
countries.’ 


Nicosia: Establishment of 
Australian High 
Commission 


The Australian High Commission, Nicosia, 
was established on 12 August upon the 
arrival of the Acting High Commissioner, 
Mr A. W. Savage. 
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Daly-Wilson Big Band 
to visit USSR 


The Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 27 August the first event to 
take place under the Cultural Agreement 


between Australia and the USSR, which was 


signed earlier this year. 


It is a four-week, eighteen concert tour of 
the USSR by the Daly-Wilson Big Band, 
one of Australia’s leading jazz bands. The 


Band leaves Sydney on 30 August, and gives 


its first concert in Vilnius on 3 September. It 
then plays in Riga, Leningrad and Moscow. 


In announcing the tour, Mr Whitlam said 
he was gratified that it had been possible to 
inaugurate the exchanges provided for in 
the cultural agreement with a visit by such a 
fine group as the Daly-Wilson Big Band. ‘I 
see it as a most auspicious beginning’, he 
added. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs is 
sponsoring the tour with the co-operation of 
USSR authorities, the Edgley organisation 
and Musica Viva. 


Appointment of the High 
Commissioner to Tanzania 


On 19 August the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, announced 
the appointment of Mr F. W. Truelove, a 
senior officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, as High Commissioner to Tanzania. 


Mr Truelove, aged 55, will succeed 
Mr J. A. Forsythe who has been High 
Commissioner to Tanzania since 1973. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
enjoyed warm and friendly relations with 
Tanzania since its independence in 1964, 
especially as Dar Es Salaam was the first 
East African post established by Australia. 
He said that relations between Australia and 
Tanzania had been strengthened by the visit 
to Australia by President Julius Nyerere 
during 1974. 
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Australian 
Consulates-General 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 1 August that the Australian 
Trade Commissioners in Auckland and 
Christchurch in New Zealand, Montreal, 
Toronte and Vancouver in Canada, and 
Manchester in the United Kingdom, have 
been appointed as Consuls-General with effect 
from 1 August 1975. This will mean that 
from this date the Australian Government 
offices in these six cities will be designated 
Consulates-General. 


Appointment of 
Ambassador to Afghanistan 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 6 August the 
appointment of Mr J. D. Petherbridge, a 
senior officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, as non-resident Ambassador to 
Afghanastan. 


Senator Willesee said that the appointment 
of Mr Petherbridge was an expression of 
Australia’s continuing interest in its bi-lateral 
relations with Afghanistan. 


Appointment of Australian 
Ambassador to Laos 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 15 August the 
appointment of Mr J. A. Forsythe, a senior 
officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
as Ambassador to Laos. He will reside in 
Vientiane. 


Mr Forsythe will succeed Mr 
A. H. Borthwick who has been Ambassador 
to Lacs since 1972. 


Senztor Willesee said that the appointment 
of Mr Forsythe was an expression of 
Australia’s continuing interest in its bi-lateral 
relations with Laos in the post-war period in 
Indo-China. 


Establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic 
of South Viet Nam 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 22 August the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
PRG. The communique, signed in Hanoi on 
20 August states: 


‘With a desire to develop relations between 
the Republic of South Viet Nam and Australia 
on the basis of mutual respect for 
independence and sovereignty and non- 
interference in each other’s affairs, the 
Government of Australia and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Viet Nam have decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with each other at 
ambassadorial level as from 8 August 1975 
and expect to exchange ambassadors.’ 


Lieutenant P. Carter R.A.N. 
(centre) and Sub-Lieutenant 
J. Patterson R.A.N. (right), 

explain the use of a distance 

measuring instrument to 
Nigerian naval trainees in 
Sydney (from left), Able 
Seaman K. Jinyemiema, 
Sub-Lieutenant A. Iknechegh 
and Leading Seaman 

H. Agidi. 
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Australia assists in new 
road project in Thailand 


Following his discussions with Mr Chatichai, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 11 August, 
proposals for Australia to assist the Royal 
Thai Government construct the Lampang-Den 
Chain Road in northern Thailand. 

This key road will link the Lampang- 
Phitsanulok corridor with the major centres 
of Changwat and Chiang Mai which will 
stimulate the economic and agricultural 
development of the area. 

Design and construction of the road will 
be undertaken by the Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation as a joint venture 
with the Royal Thai Government. The 
Corporation will also assist with the training 
of Thai engineers and technical staff who 
will be employed on the construction of the 
road. 

The total cost of the project is estimated 
at $A17,100,000 and Australia has agreed to 
finance $A6,000,000 towards the project over 
a five-year period. 
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Assurance on 
nuclear weapons 


On 26 August in the House of 
Representatives, the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, was asked whether he could give 
‘an unequivocal assurance that the 
Government is opposed to acquisition by 
Australia of nuclear weapons’ and ‘affirm 
Australian support for the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty’. 


In reply, Mr Whitlam said, inter alia: 


I am very happy to give the unequivocal 
assurances that the honourable gentleman 
seeks. It will be remembered that the 
Government ratified the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty on 23 January 
1973. That Treaty prohibits the developing 
of technology to manufacture nuclear 
weapons. It permits the export of uranium 
to non-parties, but requires that specific 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards apply to such exports and that 
such uranium be not used in nuclear 
explosive devices, including those for 
peaceful purposes. Australia played an 
active part in the proceedings of the review 
conference of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in Geneva in May. Honourable 
members will remember that I tabled the 
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final declaration of the conference a week 
ago. We are convinced that the early 
conclusion of meaningful arms control 
agreements by the nuclear powers, including 
a Comprehensive Test Ban Agreement, 
remains crucial to the containment of 
nuclear proliferation. At the last United 
Nations General Assembly I made clear that 
the concept of nuclear free zones was one 
that deserved the most serious exploration 
but emphasised that such zones were no 
substitute for an effective nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 


Appointment of 
Mr G. B. Gresford to 
UN Advisory Committee 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 6 August that 
Mr G. B. Gresford, the Senior Adviser on 
Science, Technology and Environment in 
the Department has been appointed to the 
UN Advisory Committee on the Application 
of Science and Technology to Development. 
This Committee is a high-level group of 
twenty-four experts nominated by the UN 
Secretary-General to advise on scientific and 
technological aspects of the United Nations 
development activities. 


(From left) Dr Cheong Kee 
Check of the Faculty of 
Economics and 
Administration, University 
of Malaya; Mr Reza H. 
Syed, Managing-Director 
of the Investment Advisory 
Centre of Pakistan, and 
Mr A. Gurnett-Smith, 
Secretary (Research), of the 
Australian Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation were 
among delegates to the 
Second Biennial Conference 
of the Asian Association of 
Development, Research and 
Training Institutes, in 
Canberra from 18 to 22 
August. 


AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


Development in Australias Treaty 
Relationships April—July 1975 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


AUSTRIA 


Extradition Treaty between Australia and 
Austria signed at Canberra 29 March 1973. 


Instruments of ratification were exchanged 
at Vienna 7 November 1974. The treaty 
entered into force 5 February 1975. 


The text of the treaty will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 16. 


BRITAIN 


Exchange of Notes constituting an 

Agreement amending the Agreement between 
the Government of Australia and the 
Government of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland for Air Services between and beyond 
their respective territories signed at London 
7 February 1958. 


The Notes were exchanged at London 
13 and 14 February 1975. The Agreement 
entered into force 14 February 1975. The 
text of the Agreement will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 7. 


Mr N. Simba, one of two 
qualified Port Moresby 
electricians who are 
receiving six months’ 
training in cable jointing 
with the Sydney County 
Council, demonstrates a 
straight-through fusion 
join of an 11,000-volt 
cable under the direction 
of Mr B. Brown, electrical 
mains training instructor. 


Exchange of Notes constituting an 
Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland concerning amendments to 
the Agreement on Social Security signed at 
Canberra 29 January 1958. 

The Notes were exchanged at Canberra 
6 March 1975 on which date the Agreement 
entered into force. 

The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 13. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Exchange of Notes constituting an 
Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany concerning the 
launching of a Skylark vehicle and payload at 
Woomera for scientific purposes. 

The Notes were exchanged at Canberra on 
11 February 1975, on which date the 
Agreement entered into force. 

The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 6. 
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AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


INDIA 


Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of India on 
co-operation in the field of Science and 
Technology. 


The Agreement was signed at New Delhi 
26 February 1975, and entered into force on 
that date. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 10. 


KOREA 


Agreement on the development of Trade and 
Economic Relations between the Government 
of Australia and the Government of the 
Republic of Korea. 


The Agreement was signed at Seoul 
17 June 1975 and entered into force on 
that date. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 22. 


LAOS 


Exchanges of Notes between the Government 
of Australia and the Provisional Government 
of the National Union of the Kingdom of 
Laos further amending the Agreement of 

24 December 1963 concerning the Laos 
Foreign Exchange Operations Fund. 


The Notes were exchanged at Vientiane 
15 July 1975, on which date the Agreement 
entered into force. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 30, 


MALAYSIA 


Exchange of Letters constituting an 
Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of Malaysia 
concerning the future operation of the Trade 
Agreement, signed at Kuala Lumpur 

26 August 1958. 


The letters were exchanged at Canberra 
21 February 1975. The Agreement entered 
into force on that date. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 9. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Exchange of Letters constituting an 
Agreement between Australia and 

New Zealand further extending the Agreement 
on Rates and Margins of Preference of 

7 May 1973 as extended. 


The Letters were exchanged between 
Canberra and Wellington 27 March 1975. 


The Agreement entered into force 
1 April 1975, 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 17. 


Exchange of Letters between Australia and 
New Zealand constituting an Agreement on 
Rules of Origin governing preferential trade 
between Australia and New Zealand. 


The Letters were exchanged between 
Canberra and Wellington 11 April 1975. 
The Agreement entered into force 
1 October 1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975. 


PHILIPPINES 


Trade Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 


The Agreement was signed at Manila 
25 June 1975. The Agreement will enter into 
force when Notes to that effect will have been 
exchanged in accordance with Article XIV 
of the Agreement. 


ROMANIA 


Agreement on Trade and Technical 
Co-operation between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 


The Agreement was signed at Bucharest 
29 May 1975 and entered into force 
26 June 1975 after an exchange of Notes in 
accordance with Article XH of the 
Agreement. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1975 No 27. 





AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


SINGAPORE 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
further extending Article 18 (3) of the 
Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of Singapore 
concerning the avoidance of Double Taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income concluded on 
I1 February 1969. 

The Notes were exchanged at Canberra 
21 May 1975 on which date the Agreement 
entered into force. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No. 18. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cultural 
Co-operation. 


The Agreement was signed at Moscow 15 
January 1975 and entered into force on that 
date. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 4. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
between the Government of Australia and 

the Government of the United States of 
America for the further amendment of the 
Agreement of 9 May 1963 as amended relating 
to the establishment of a United States Naval 
Communications Station in Australia. 

The Notes were exchanged at Canberra 
21 March 1974. 

Notes approving the Exchange of Notes 
were exchanged at Canberra on 14 January 
1975, on which date the Agreement entered 
into force. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 2. 


— + 


Prince Gyanendra Bir 
Bikram Shah Dev of Nepal 
(left) made a two-week 

visit to Australia recently 
to study nature reserves and 
agricultural colleges. With 
him is Mr T. Crawford of 
the New South Wales 
Premier's Department. 
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AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
between the Government of Australia and the 
Government of the United States of America 
concerning the discontinuance of facilities 
measuring the physical effects of disturbances 
in the atmosphere or in space and the transfer 
of these facilities to the Australian National 
University. 


The Notes were exchanged at Canberra 31 
January and 26 February 1975. The Agree- 
ment entered into force 26 February 1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 11. 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
between the Government of Australia and 
the Government of the United States of 
America relating to reciprocal acceptance of 
Airworthiness Certification. 


The Notes were exchanged at Washington 
24 December 1974 and 11 June 1975. 


The Agreement entered into force 11 
June 1975. 
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The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 21. 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
between the Government of Australia and the 
Government of the United States of America 
regarding the importation of meat into the 
United States of America. 


The Notes were exchanged at Washington 
16 May and 20 June 1975. The Agreement 
entered into force 20 June 1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 23. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia relating to 
Air Services. 


The Agreement was signed at Belgrade 3 
April 1975 and has not yet entered into force. 


The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Murray Fox, 

with the Prime Minister, 
Mr E. G. Whitlam on 

14 August during a three- 
day visit to Canberra. 


AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


AID 


Second Nam Ngum Development Fund 
Agreement 1974 and Protocol on Australian 
Centribution. 


Done at Manila 26 June 1974 and 26 
July 1974 respectively. 


Australia signed the Instruments 26 June 
and 26 July respectively, on which dates the 
Agreement and Protocol entered into force. 


The text of the Agreement and Protocol 
will be published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1974 No 21. 


ARBITRATION 


Convention on the Settlement of Investment 
Disputes Between States and Nationals of 
Other States. 


Done at Washington 18 March 1965. The 
Convention was signed for Australia 24 March 
1975 and is still subject to ratification. The 
Convention entered into force 14 October 
7966. 


Mrs Yinka Iledare, an 
Assistant Inspector of Schools 
with the State Ministry 

of Education in Lagos, 
Nigeria, is in Australia 
learning methods of teaching 
kindergarten and primary 
school children. She is 
shown with an Australian 
student, Miss K. Sachter, 
examining a xylophone 

they built at Victoria's 
Institute of Early Childhood 
Development, Melbourne. 


Convention of the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 


Done at New York 10 June 1958. 
Australia’s Instrument of Accession deposited 
26 March 1975. The Convention entered into 
force generally 7 June 1959 and for 
Australia 24 June 1975. 


The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 25. 


Acceptance of Jurisdiction of International 
Court of Justice 


Australia made a declaration on 6 February 
1954 under Article 36, paragraph 2 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
This declaration was amended by a new 
declaration made 17 March 1975. The 
amended declaration entered into force on 
that date. 


The text of the new declaration will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 1976 
No 1. 
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AUSTRALIA'S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. 


Done at Geneva on 26 September 1928. 
Australia acceded to all the provisions of 
the Act 21 May 1931, subject to certain 
reservations. A subsequent declaration was 
made by Australia 8 September 1939. 
Australia deposited an Instrument of 
Declaration amending its reservations 17 
March 1975. The amended declaration entered 
into force on that date. 


The text of the new declaration will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 1976 
No 1. 


ASPAC 


Agreement establishing a Registry of Scientific 
and Technical Services for the Asian and 
Pacific Region. 


Done at Manila 16 July 1971. The 
Agreement was signed for Australia 16 July 
1971 and entered into force on that date. 


Australia withdrew from the Agreement 
3 June 1975. 





COMMODITIES 


Signature for the Continuation in force of the 
International Coffee Agreement 1968, as 
extended. 


Done at London 26 September 1974. The 
Agreement was signed for Australia 26 March 
1975. The Agreement has not yet entered 
into force. 


Protocol for the further extension of the 
Wheat Trade Convention 1971 and Protocol 
for the further extension of the Food Aid 
Convention constituting the International 
Wheat Agreement 1971. 


Done at Washington 25 March 1975. The 
Protocols were signed for Australia 11 April 
1975. Australia deposited its Instruments 
of Ratification 13 June 1975. The Protocols 
entered into force 1 July 1975. 


The text of the Protocols will be published 
in the 1975 Australian Treaty Series. 


Agreement establishing the Association of 
Iron Ore Exporting Countries. 


Done at Geneva 3 July 1975. The 
Agreement was signed for Australia 10 
July 1975. The Agreement has not yet 
entered into force. 


(From left) Professor 

S. Ichimwa, Director of the 
Center for South-East 
Asian Studies, Kyoto, Japan, 
with Dr C. C. Ramos, 
Director of the Philippines 
Executive Academy and 
College of Public 
Administration, University 
of the Philippines, with the 
Governor-General of 
Australia, Sir John Kerr, 
after the Governor-General 
had opened the Second 
Biennial conference of the 
Asian Association of 
Development, Research and 
Training Institutions held 

in Canberra from 18 to 22 
August. 


CULTURE 





Statutes of the International Centre for the 
Study of Preservation and Restoration of 
Cultural Property (Rome Centre). 


Done at Rome 12 April 1973. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Accession 26 June 
1°75, on which date the statutes entered 
into force for Australia. 


Peotocol for the Accession of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


. Done at Geneva 7 November 1972. The 
Protocol was signed for Australia 25 June 
1975. The Protocol entered into force 
generally 16 December 1972 and for 
Australia 25 June 1975. 


The text of the Protocol will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 26. 


HEALTH 


Amendments to Articles 34 and 55 of the 


Censtitution of the World Health Organization. 


Done at Geneva 22 May 1973. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Acceptance 11 
March 1975. The amendments have not yet 
mered into force. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


Convention (No. 81) concerning Labour 
?aspection in Industry and Commerce. 


-= Adopted at Geneva 11 July 1947. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Ratification 

24 June 1975, The Convention will enter into 
‘once for Australia 24 June 1976. 





The text will be published in the 1976 
Australian Treaty Series. 


AUSTRALIA'S TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Stockholm revision of the Paris Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial Property of 
20 March 1883 as revised. 


Done at Stockholm 14 July, 1967. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Declaration 
concerning its acceptance of the substantive 
provisions, 26 June 1975. The provisions 
entered into force for Australia 27 September 
1975. 


The text of the Convention is printed in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1972 No 12. 


0.E.C.D. 


Agreement establishing a Financial Support 
Fund of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


Done at Paris 9 April 1975. The Agreement 
was signed for Australia 9 April 1975 and 
is subject to ratification. 


REFUGEES 


Protocol relating to Refugee Seamen 


Done at The Hague 12 June 1973. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Acceptance 10 
December 1973. The Protocol entered into 
force 30 March 1975. 


The text of the Protocol will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No 15. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


International Telecommunications Convention 
and Optional Additional Protocol 


Done at Malaga~~Torremolinos 25 October 
1973. The Convention was signed for 
Australia 25 October 1973. Australia 
deposited its Instrument of Ratification 
20 June 1975. 


The text of the Convention and Protocol 
will be published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1975 No 24. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


NOVEMBER 1975 —— JANUARY 1976 


Note: Following cuts in Government expenditure, discussions are 
underway to revise Australian representation at internationa: conferences. 
The following list is tentative and subject to alterations 


16 September-18 December 
New YORK 
UNGA: 30th Session 
22 October-4 November 


PARIS 
UNESCO/IOC Assembly 
November 
Sri LANKA 
Colombo Plan Conference 
November 
GENEVA l 
GATT——Contracting Parties——3 Ist Session 
3- 7 November 
ROME 
FAO Council (66th Session) l ; 
(November—67th Session FAO Council) 


3-10 November 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Committee on Trade 19th Session 


3 4 November 
LONDON 
IMCO-—Assembly——9th Session 

4.. 6 November 
SUVA 
South Pacific Labour Minister’s Conference 

8-27 November 
ROME 
FAO Conference (18th Session) 

10-21 November 
GENEVA 
1LO-—Governing Body (198th Session) 

10-21 November 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD-—Committee on Shipping-——7th 
Session 

17-18 November 
PARIS 
OECD: Economic Policy Committee 

25 Navember~5 December 
GENEVA 
ILO: Joint Committee on the Public 
Service 

25 November—5 December 
GENEVA | 
UNCTAD: Committee on Transfer of 
Technology— Ist Session 

26 November—10 December 
SYDNEY . 
International Women's Year Inter-Regional 
Seminar: ‘Women, the Arts and the 
Media: the Communication of Attitudes’ 
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December 
VIENNA 
IAEA Board Meeting 
8-12 December 
PARIS 
Codex Committee on General Principles— 
Sth Session 


8-19 December 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities— 
8th Session, 3rd Part 


9-19 December 
GENEVA 
ILO: Chemicals Committee—8th Session 


14 January 
GENEVA 
WHO: 57th Session Executive Board 


LEGEND 


ECOSOC 
ESCAP 


FAC 
GATT 
IAEA 
ILO 
IMCO 
OECD 


Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Asta and the Pacific 

Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion 


General Agreement on Tariffs 


and Trade 
International 

Agency 
International Labour Organisa- 


Atomic Energy 


tion 

Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisation 

Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Educational and 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations General 
Assembly 

World Health Organisation 


UNCTAD 
UNESCO 


UNGA 
WHO 





DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — AUGUST 


AUSTRALIA 


4 August 


5 August 


S August 


22 August 


The Pakistani Minister for Communications, Mr Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, arrived on a nine-day 
official visit to Australia. 


A four-man Philippine delegation, led by former Congressman, S. Valdez, arrived in 
Sydney to attend the thirty-third council meeting of the World Veterans Federation. 


It was reported that the Australian Government had chartered an aircraft to fly more 
than 200 South Vietnamese refugees to Australia. 


Australia announced the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South Viet Nam (PRG). 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


3 August 


10 August 


10 August 


18 August 


19 August 


19 August 


Miss R. Chimba, one of 
three Zambian teachers who 
are in Australia studying 
physical education under 
one of Australia’s bilaterial 


Co-operation in Education 
Scheme, instructs students 
in hurdling during a physical 


Swanbourne High School in 


The leaders of the Bougainville Interim Provincial Government announced that the island 
would break away from the rest of Papua New Guinea on 1 September. 


The USSR Ambassador to Australia, H. E. Mr A. Basov told reporters in Goroka that 
the Soviet Union hoped to establish diplomatic relations with Papua New Guinea after 


independence. 


The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. Somare, left Port Moresby with the 
Finance Minister, Mr J. Chan and the Minister for Foreign Relations, Sir Maori Kiki, 
on an Official visit to Australia for talks on aid with the Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr E. G. Whitlam. 


The British Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Trade, Mr Deakins, is reported to have 
said in Port Moresby that Britain would consider sympathetically, any requests for 
direct aid to Papua New Guinea. 


The Papua New Guinea Government has obtained from the House of Assembly the power 
to abolish or suspend Bougainville’s Provincial Government. 


The Bougainville Interim Provincial Government has sent a delegation to the So!omon 
Islands to discuss the intended breakaway from Papua New Guinea. 


— eo 


aid programs, the 
Commonwealth 


education class at 


Perth. 
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PACIFIC 


7 August The New Zealand Government indicated its willingness to remain a signatory to SEATO 
but agreed with Thailand that the organisation should be phased out. 


10 August The New Zealand Government announced that the New Zealand doilar had been 
devalued by 15 per cent. 


18 August The Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr W. E. Rowling, announced that he was planning 
to visit China in 1976 to discuss trade. 


AMERICAS 


4 August The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Takeo Miki, accompanied by the Foreign Minister, 
Mr Kiichi Miyazawa, arrived in Washington for an official visit that includes two days 
of talks with President Ford on global economic and security problems. 

5 August Peru re-established diplomatic relations with France. 

12 August Argentina’s President Peron made her third Cabinet reshuffle within two months. 


19 August The Venezuelan Senate passed a Bill which will nationalise the country’s oil industry. 


25 August Foreign Ministers from non-aligned countries met in Lima from 25 to 29 August. 


29 August President Juan Velasco of Peru was replaced as President by the former Prime Minister 
and Minister of War, General F. M. Bermudez. 


An Indian Botanist, 

Dr Gurdip Singh, who is a 
Senior Fellow in the 
Department of Biogeography 
and Geomorphology at the 
Australian National 
University, Canberra, shown 
examining one of his pollen 
traps at Lake George, is 
studying how vegetation 

and climate have changed in 
Australia over the past two 
million years. 





Captain Cheach Bian Joo 


Malaysian Navy, who is 
attending a four-month 
hydrography course at 
HMAS Penguin in Sydney, 
uses a survey level watched 
by fellow student Sub- 
Lieutenant 1. McGuckin 


XUROPE 


| August 


| August 


2 August 


4 August 


+ 


August 


tJi 


August 


13 August 


13 August 


29% August 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


(right) of the Royal 





RAN: 


The 35 States participating in the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
signed the Final Act of the Conference at a Summit Meeting in Helsinki. The signature 
was the culmination of two years of negotiation by officials in Geneva on the text of 
the Final Act, which, inter alia, contains a declaration of principles on the conduct of 
relations between states, including the principle of the non-vio.ability of borders. 


The Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Demirel, told the Helsinki Summit Meeting he had 
sent a formal communication to the executive-secretariat of the gathering that Turkey 
did not consider the final decisions of the European Security Conference binding in its 
relations with Cyprus. 


Dr M. Soares, Leader of the Portuguese Socialist Party, was a guest at a one-day 
summit meeting of socialist leaders in Stockholm, at which the British Prime Minister. 
Mr H. Wilson, and the West German Chancellor, Dr H. Schmidt. were present together 
with other European socialist leaders. 


The Communist Party newspaper, Pravda, accused Peking of stepping-up subversion in 
the Asian sub-continent by intimidating neighbouring countries with warnings of ‘Indian 
expansionism’. 


Delegates from thirty countries began talks at the Disarmament Conference. which opened 
in Geneva. 


Australia’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Overseas Trade, Mr F. Crean. arrived 
in Moscow for talks with the Soviet Foreign Trade Minister, Mr N. Patolichev, on the 
further development of Soviet-Australian commercial and economic co-operation. 


Seeking a solution to widespread anti-communist rioting that hit more than fifty Portuguese 
cities and towns and growing dissension within the military, General Carvalho. Portugal’s 
security chief, unveiled a plan for radical political action that accused the communists, 
the Armed Forces Movement and the non-communist parties of being out of step with 
Portugal’s revotutionary process. 


Anti-communist violence continued in Portugal and spread to the Azores where the 
communists had polled only two per cent in the recent elections. 


Portugal’s Vice-President and Navy Chief of Staff, Admiral J. B. Pinheiro de Azevedo, 
was named as Prime Minister to succeed General Vasco Goncalves. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


5 August 


21 August 


22 August 


AFRICA 


1 


13 


13 


13 


—, 
Lat 


18 
19 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 
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An Israeli naval and artillery attack on the southern Lebanese town of Tyre killed five 
Palestinian commandos and four Lebanese Army officers. Palestinian guerillas attacked two 
Israeli settlements in Upper Galilee. 


Prospects appear positive for a second stage interim agreement on the Sinai between 
Egypt and Israel following Dr Kissinger’s agreement to re-start his ‘shuttle’ between 
Cairo and Tel Aviv on 21 August. 


their formation of a supreme command council headed by 
te take decisions in times of war and peace. 


Syria and Jordan announced th ) 
President Hafaz el Assad and King Hussein, 


Mr L. Franque, President of the Zaire-based Liberation Front of the West African 
enclave of Cabinda, declared the territory independent. 


The new leader of Nigeria, Brigadier M. Mohammed, retired all former Government 
Ministers, all State Military Governors and the Civil Administrator of East Central State 
along with all military officers above the rank of major-general including the ousted 
leader, General Y. Gowon. 


French troops expelled officials of the Central Comoro Government on the island of 
Mayotte, following the Comoro Government's proclamation of unilateral independence 
three weeks previously to forestall Mayotte’s attempt to remain French. 


The OAU summit meeting held in Kampala issued a communique on its conclusion and 
agreed that an Afro-Arab summit should be held as soon as possible. 


Representatives of the Marxist Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), 
and the National Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), met in Luanda for a 
new effort to end the fighting in Angola. 


The South African Minister for Police Mr J. Kruger, announced the withdrawal from 
Southern Rhodesia of South African para-military police. 


About fifty members of the United National Front (FNU), led by Mr A. Soilih, seized 
control of the Comoro Islands. 


Evacuation plans announced by a senior Portuguese official provide for about 300,000 
whites to be airlifted out of Angola. 


Bishop Muzerewa, President of the African National Council, held talks in London with 
the British Foreign Secretary, Mr Callaghan. 


Mr L. Smith, leader of the illegal Southern Rhodesian Government, met with South African 
Prime Minister, Mr B. Vorster in Pretoria for talks on the political future of Southern 


Rhodesia. 


The Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) took complete control of 
Luanda, the capital of Angola. 


left South Africa on an official 
Affairs, 


The Prime Minister of South Africa, Mr B. Vorster, | 
visit to Paraguay and Uraguay. He is accompanied by the Minister for Foreign 
Dr H. Muller. 

It was announced in Salisbury that the first formal session of the constitutional conference 
between the black nationalist leaders and the Rhodesian Government was planned for 
25 August. 


Portugal assumed administrative control of Angola while heavy fighting continued in 
Lobito between factions of the transitional government. 


The Chief Minister of the Ovambo homeland, Chief F. Elifas, was assassinated. 


The South African Government moved additional police and army units to Northern 
Namibia after the assassination of Chief Elifas. 





z 3 August 





“7 August 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


Constitutional talks between the African National Council and the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, Mr 1. Smith, ended in deadlock. 


The deposed leader of Ethiopia, Emperor Haile Selassie, died at the age of 83. 


SOUTH ASIA 


5 August 


19 August 


J: august 


1> August 


16 August 


20: August 


2¢ August 


The Indian Parliament passed the Election Laws (Amendment) Act of 1975, which with 
retrospective effect removed as offences, electoral practices such as those which had been 
found proved against the Prime Minister, Mrs I. Gandhi. 


President Ahmed of India signed a bill to amend the Constitution, putting the election 
of the President, Vice-President, Prime Minister and Speaker beyond challenge in the 
courts. The bill which becomes the 39th Amendment to the Constitution also rendered 
null and void proceedings in respect of such elections under the existing law. 


The Supreme Court agreed to hear on 25 August, arguments against the constitutional 
validity of the 39th Amendment to the Constitution. 


President Mujibur Rahman of Bangladesh was killed in a military coup d'etat and has 
been replaced by the former Minister for Commerce and Foreign Trade, Khondaker 
Mushtaque Ahmed. 


Pakistan announced recognition of the new Government in Bangladesh. 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the Australian High Commission in 
Dacca would be instructed that it might conduct normal business with the new Bangladesh 
Government. A number of other governments announced that they were authorising 
similar steps. 


India’s Supreme Court began hearing a challenge to the validity of the 39th Amendment 
to the constitution. 


SCUTH-EAST ASIA 


Ge Aa gust 
ik Aw gust 
fi Au gust 


E2 Aa gust 


13 August 
15 August 


1) August 


477 Indo-Chinese refugees were arrested in Bangkok on charges of illegal entry. The 
refugees, mostly Vietnamese failed to meet the deadline set for registration. 


The Malaysian Minister for Information and Special Functions for Foreign Affairs, Tengku 
Ahmad Rithauddeen, was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


The Sabah Alliance Government led by Tun Mustapha, the Chief Minister of Sabah, 
received a vote of confidence in the State Assembly. 


The Timorese Democratic Union (UDT) seized key points in the capital of Portuguese 
Timor, Dili. 


After a brief visit to New Zealand, the Thai Foreign Minister, Mr Chatichai Choonhavan, 
had talks in Canberra with the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and Foreign Minister, 
Senator D. Willesee. the main subjects of which were attitudes toward the future of 
SEATO and recent developments in Thailand’s foreign policy. 


Renewed fighting was reported between Moslem secessionist rebels and Government forces 
in two southern provinces in the Philippines. 


The Philippine Government announced rebel acceptance of a ceasefire in Mindanao and 
indicated its readiness to discuss autonomy for the troubled Moslem region. 


Civil disturbances broke out in Bangkok, involving disaffected elements of the Thai 
police force and university students, There was early speculation that the demonstrations 
would Jead to a declaration of a state of emergency, but this did not eventuate. 
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SOUTH EAST ASIA 


29 August A Portuguese emissary, Dr A. Santos, arrived in Jakarta for talks with the Acting Foreign 
Minister, Prof. Mochter, to discuss Portuguese Timor. 


INDOCHINA 


11 August The United States blocked UN membership for the two Viet Nams by exercising their 
veto in the security council. 


15 August The Deputy Prime Minister and the Minister for National Defence of the Royal Govern- 
ment National Union of Kampuchea, Khieu Sampham, led a delegation to China for talks 
with Chinese leaders. An agreement was signed between the two Governments under 
which China. will give Cambodia an undisclosed amount of ‘unconditional and gratis aid’. 
The delegation subsequently visited the DPRK. 


NORTH ASIA 
1 August China celebrated the 48th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Liberation Army. 


2 August Prime Minister Takeo Miki began a ten-day official visit to the United States to confer 
with President Ford on a range of bilateral issues and global matters of common 
concern, 


6 August In a joint announcement with Mr Takeo Miki, President Ford re-affirmed the United 
States intention to maintain its military presence in Korea and to uphold its treaty and 
security commitments to Japan and the rest of Asia. 


6 August Ceremonies marking the thirtieth anniversary of the world’s first atomic bombing were 
heid by various Japanese political groups and international disarmament organisations 
in Hiroshima. 


7 August In the Security Council the Republic of Korea’s (ROK) renewed application for UN 
membership, first made in 1949, failed to gain enough votes to be inscribed in the 
agenda. 


8 August Thirty-five co-sponsors (18 Africans, 5 Asians, 10 East Europeans plus Cuba and Malta) 
requested addition of another Korean item. The pro-Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea draft resolution calls for dissolution of the UN Command, removal of all foreign 
troops oe the UN flag and replacement of the Armistice Agreement by a DPRK/US 
Peace Treaty. 


11 August The DPRK wrote to the UN Secretary General rejecting the proposals contained in the 
pro-ROK draft resolution claiming they were aggressive in intent and would perpetuate 
the presence of US troops in South Korea. 
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Our cover picture this month shows Mr M. Somare, the first 
Prime Minister of the Independent State of Papua New Guinea. 
A series of articles on Papua New Guinea begins on page 484. 
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Sir John Guise, receives the Australian flag 
after it had been ceremonially lowered on 15 September (above). 


The Papua New Guinea flag is ceremonially raised for the first time 
on Independence Hill on 16 September (below). 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


Papua New Guinea gains 
independence after 69 years 


with Australia 


At one minute past midnight on 16 September, 
Papua New Guinea's first Governor-General, 
Sir John Guise, formally declared the establish- 
ment of the Independent State of Papua New 
Guinea with the following words: 


Papua New Guinea is now independent. The Constitution of the Independent 
State of Papua New Guinea, under which all power rests with the people, is now 


in effect. 


We have at this point in time broken with our colonial past. Let us unite with 
the Almighty God's guidance and help in working together for the future as a 
strong and fair country. We now stand as an independent natton in our own 


right. 


On the previous afternoon, the Australian 
flag was ceremonially lowered for the last 
time and handed to the Australian Governor- 
General, Sir John Kerr, symbolising the end 
of sixty-nine years of Australian colonial 
rule. During this ceremony, Sir John Guise 
underlined the harmonious way in which 
the transition to independence had taken 
place: | 


We are lowering the flag—not tearing it 
down. This moment and the past years 
of transition from Australian rule to 
independence have been happy and 
peaceful years. They have been so 
because of the foresight of both 
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Australian and our own leaders. We are 

able to lower the Hag of Australia, with 

Australians and friends fram many other 
parts of the world beside us. 


The Prime Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr M. Somare, later emphasised 
this point when he said that his country 
had achieved independence without 
fighting and bloodshed. 


Speeches by Australia’s Governor- 
General, Sir John Kerr, and Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, emphasised 
that the close ties between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea would continue. 


Colonial history 


‘Papua New Guinea began its colonial 
testory as two separate Territories. From 
1364 to 1906, the south-eastern coastal 
aea of Papua New Guinea and 
sarrounding islands, later known as Papua, 
was a British Protectorate called British 
2w Guinea. This Protectorate was placed 
t wer the authority of the Commonwealth 








baad Vi iste a8 ae 1902. But 
Australian administration did not begin 





oo Act of 1905 under which the 


P»otectorate became the Territory of Papua, 


was proclaimed. 


The Territory of New Guinea, the north- 
eestern part of the mainland and 
surrounding islands, was a German 
Protectorate from 1884-1914—a fact 
waich concerned the early colonial 
acministrators in Australia. On 6 August 
£14, in response to an invitation from the 
Batish Government, Australian troops 
occupied some German installations in 
New Guinea, Yap and Nauru, on the 
understanding that ‘any territory now 
occupied must at the conclusion of war be 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government 
to: the purposes of an ultimate settlement’. 
in 1920, the League of Nations conferred 
or Australia a mandate for the Government 
of the Territory of New Guinea and the 
Australian Parliament passed the New 
Geinea Act in 1920. 


The invasion by the Japanese in 
December 1941, brought about the 
suspension of civil administration in the 
two Territories. On 10 April 1942, the 
Avstralian New Guinea Administrative 
Urit (ANGAU) was established in Port 
Meresby. It was responsible for the 
administration of both Papua and New 
Guinea—the first time both were jointly 
édmmistered. Joint administration of 
Pasua and New Guinea continued in the 
po: ost- -war period of 1945-6 under the 
previsions of the Papua and New Guinea 
Ac 1945-6. The two Territories were then 
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to be called the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea with one Administration, one 
Supreme Court and one Public Service. 
The unity formed under stress in 1942 was 
continued. 


The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, on 13 December 1946, approved a 
Trusteeship Agreement for the 
administration of New Guinea. In 
Australia, the Papua and New Guinea Act 
of 1945 formally approved the placing of 
New Guinea under the International 
Trusteeship System and confirmed the 
Government of New Guinea in an 
administrative union with Papua. 


Democratic institutions 


Under the Act of 1949, a Legislative 
Council for the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea was established on 26 
November 1951. This Council consisted of 
twenty-eight members, of whom sixteen 
were official members, three were elected 
and nine, including three indigenes, 
appointed. The Council was increased in 
1960 to thirty-seven members to include 
the Administrator, twelve elected members, 
including six indigenous, ten appointed 
members (of whom at least half were to be 
indigenous) and fourteen official members. 


In 1963 the Council was replaced by a 
House of Assembly. The first House of 
Assembly opened on 8 June 1964 and had 
sixty-four elected members with an 
indigenous majority and ten official 
members. 


After several alterations to the 
composition of the House of Assembly, the 
present House of Assembly, which has 
taken Papua New Guinea to independence, 
and, as a constituent assembly, approved 
the Constitution of the Independent State of 
Papua New Guinea, was established under 
the Papua New Guinea Act of 1971. 


The legislation of 1971 was significant. 
For the first time the title ‘Papua New 
Guinea’ was used to describe the two 
Territories, Ministers were appointed from 
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elected members of the House (to consist 
of between 104 and 107 members) ; there 
were only four official members in the 
House, and the Administrator's Executive 
Council was revised to consist mainly of 
Ministers. 


Under the new provisions, elections 
were held in 1972 and a National Coalition 
Government led by Mr Somare as 
Chief Minister (now Prime Minister) was 
elected. Those elected to the House of 
Assembly in 1972 formed themselves into 
a constituent assembly in 1975 and 
debated and adopted the Constitution. 
These members also became the members 
of the First Parliament of the Independent 
State of Papua New Guinea. 


Transfer of powers 


The National Coalition Government 
progressively assumed final responsibility 
for a wide range of government powers. 
On 19 September 1973, the House of 
Assembly approved a proposal from the 
Chief Minister, Mr Somare, that formal 
self-government should begin on 
1 December 1973. 


The accession to self-government took 
place without incident and Papua New 
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Guinea quietly entered the self-government 
period on 1 December 1973. On that day, 
the post of Administrator, previously the 
senior position in the Australian colonial 
administration, was abolished. The last 
Administrator, Mr L. W. Johnson, became 
High Commissioner of Papua New Guinea, 
carrying out functions, such as assent to 
legislation, normally associated with a 
constitutional head of state in independent 
countries, and also acting as senior 
representative of the Australian Government 
in Papua New Guinea. 


In the latter capacity, the High 
Commissioner headed the Australian 
Office in Papua New Guinea, which also 
came into being on 1 December 1973, and 
constituted the pre-independence 
precursor of the Australian High 
Commission. 


It was the Australian Government's 
policy to transfer reserved powers 
progressively to the Papua New Guinea 
Government. At self-government, full 
responsibility for most powers of 
government was transferred. The only 
exceptions were : 


m defence; 
@ foreign relations; 


Mr M. Somare, (centre) 
Chief Minister, (now 

Prime Minister) of Papua 
New Guinea, welcomes the 
Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr E. G. Whitlam and 

Mrs Whitlam on their 
arrival at Port Moresby for 
the independence 
ceremonies. 


The Australian High 
Commissioner to Papua 

New Guinea, Mr T. K. 
Critchley, (left) and the 
Prime Minister of Papua 
New Guinea, Mr M. Somare, 
(right) with Sir John Guise 
following his nomination as 
Papua New Guinea's first 
Governor-General. 


Æ all matters pertaining to the Supreme 
Court of Papua New Guinea and all 
other courts established by ordinance, 
legal aid, responsibility for 
instituting prosecutions; and 


@ matters relating to the House of 
Assembly, and electoral policy in 
Papua New Guinea. 


The Australian Government undertook 
to consult the Papua New Guinea 
Government fully before it exercised any 
ef the reserved matters and in almost al! 
eases the PNG Government was fully 
responsible for the administration of the 
policy decisions. On 9 July 1974, the 
Australian Governor-General outlined 
Australia’s policy: 


Pending the final decision of the House 


of Assembly to declare independence 
for Papua New Guinea, the Australian 
Government will conduct its relations 
with the Government of Papua New 
Guinea as with the Government of an 
independent nation to which Australia 
has certain special and inescapable 
obligations. 
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On 10 July 1974, the Australian Minister 
assisting the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
matters relating to Papua New Guinea, 

Mr W. L. Morrison, said: 


. What exists today in Papua New 
Guinea is a state of de facto 
independence. Even in the areas where 
Australia reserves ultimate responsibility 
until independence—mainly defence and 
foreign relations—Papua New Guinea is 
already exercising day-to-day control 
and determining its own policies. 


On 6 December 1974, the House of 
Assembly approved motions by the PNG 
Government that the defence and foreign 
relations powers and responsibility for the 
Supreme Court and the legal system be 
transferred from Australia at as early a 
date as practicable. 


In accordance with a PNG Government 
request, responsibility over the Court 
System, Prosecutions and Legal Aid was 
transferred on 30 January 1975. 


On 6 March 1975, by agreement 
between the two Governments, 
responsibility for foreign affairs and defence 
matters was transferred. 
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On 4 March, the Minister Assisting the 
Foreign Minister in Matters Relating to 
Papua New Guinea stated: 


The Minister for Defence and | have 
today tabled in the House of 
Representatives, statements concerning 
the transfer of Defence and Foreign 
Relations powers to the Government of 
Papua New Guinea on 6 March. 

The transfers are being made at the 
request of the Papua New Guinea 
Government and with the approval of 
the Papua New Guinea House of 
Assembly. They are in accord with the 
Australian Government's policy of 
responding to the wishes of Papua New 
Guinea and enabling the Papua New 
Guinea authorities to take over 
effective powers and functions prior 

to independence. 

The effect of the transfer of authority 
over the hitherto reserved matters of 
foreign relations and defence will be to 
emphasise Papua New Guinea's 
position of almost complete 
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independence. Until formal! 
independence it will be necessary for 
these transfers to be subject to certain 
limitations in that Australia continues to 
have ultimate international 
responsibility for Papua New Guinea 
and specific responsibilities under the 
Trusteeship Agreement and the United 
Nations Charter. 


Only two matters of Papua New Guinee 
administration now remain reserved to 
Australia, namely electoral policy and 
House of Assembly matters. The Papua 
New Guinea Government has not yet 
requested the transfer of these matters. 


The final transfer of sovereignty to the 
PNG Government was contained in the 
Papua New Guinea Independence Act 
1975, which repealed the Papua New 
Guinea Act and transferred sovereignty, all 
rights of sovereignty and rights of 
administration to the Papua New Guinea 
Government from 16 September 1975 
(Independence Day). 


The Governor-General of 
Australia, Sir John Kerr, 
delivers his address at the 
flag lowering ceremony at 
Port Moresby on 

15 September. 


~2enstitution 

On 5 September 1972, a Constitutional 
Planning Committee (CPC) of the House 
əf Assembly was appointed to formulate 
secommendations for a constitution for a 
anited Papua New Guinea. The Chief 
“Viinister was ex-officio Chairman of the 
=PC, with Father J. Momis, Member of 
“he House of Assembly for Bougainville 
3egional, as Deputy Chairman. It was 
ntended that the CPC report should be 
sompleted before self-government, but 
“here were delays in Its preparation because 
“he CPC wished for more time to consider 
“he important matters to be included in the 
senstitution. 

After several further delays and 
30stponements of the independence 
crmetable, the CPC report was presented in 
“august 1974, and the CPC disbanded. At 
zhe same time, the Chief Minister and the 
Deputy Chief Minister presented a 
ninority report expressing disagreement 
avith several important sections of the CPC 
“eport. A number of members and 
sympathisers of the CPC formed into a 
yew parliamentary group called the 
Nationalist Pressure Group, led by 
Father Momis. 

In its sessions during the latter half of 
1974 and February-March 1975, the 
House of Assembly completed debate on 
she CPC report and on proposals by the 
Sovernment and the opposition United 
Party on the Constitution. A draft 
Constitution Bill was circulated to 
members of the House on 12 March. 

On 23 May, the House of Assembly 
resolved itself into a constituent assembly 
to debate a revised draft of the 
Constitution. After several further sessions, 
the constituent assembly finally adopted the 
Constitution on 15 August 1975. On 
16 September 1975, Independence Day, the 
<onstitution came into effect. 

_ The Constitution of the Independent 
State of Papua New Guinea is 
autochthonous or home grown. it was the 
ambition of the Papua New Guinea House 
aot Assembly that the Constitution should 
not owe anything to any other country, 
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and should be a document which not only 
expressed the will of the people, but which 
was devised by them. This ambition has 
been achieved. In his speech at the State 
Dinner in Port Moresby on 16 September, 
Mr Whitlam said : 
Her (Papua New Guinea) Constitution 
was not devised in another land or 
imposed by foreigners. It emerged from 
her own people and their elected 
representatives. It has been a remarkable 
demonstration of political maturity. 


The United Nations 

As New Guinea was a Trust Territory 
subject to a United Nations mandate, the 
United Nations has maintained an interest 
in the decolonisation process and 
Australia’s administration of Papua New 
Guinea with a particular interest in New 
Guinea. Australia, as the administering 
power, also had a responsibility to report 
regularly to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council on its administration of the 
Territory. Because it administered Papua in 
a joint administration with New Guinea, as 
Papua New Guinea, Australia adopted the 
practice of submitting annual reports on 
Papua New Guinea to the General 
Assembly. Visiting missions from the 
United Nations, including representatives 
of the Trusteeship Council and of the 
Committee of Twenty-four, made 
regular visits. 

On 12 December 1973, following the 
attainment of self-government, the 
General Assembly passed Resolution 3109 
(XXVII) which read in part: 

The General Assembly 

Reaffirms the inalienable iight of the 

people of Papua New Guinea to seff- 

determination and independence in 
accordance with General Assembly 

Resolution 1914 (XV) and the 

Trusteeship Agreement of 13 December 

1946; 

Welcomes the attainment of self- 

government as an important step in the 

progress of Papua New Guinea towards 
independence; 

Calls upon the administering power and 

the Government of Papua New Guinea 
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to consult on the timing of 

independence, noting in this regard the 

views of the administering Power and of 
the Government of Papua New Guinea 
that the House of Assembly is regarded 
as representing the wishes of the people 
of Papua New Guinea. 

Emphasises the imperative need to 

ensure that the national unity of Papua 

New Guinea is preserved, 

Strongly endorses the policies of the 

administering power and of the 

Government of Papua New Guinea 

aimed at discouraging separatist 

movements and at promoting national 
unity. 

On 9 July 1974, the Papua New Guinea 
House of Assembly resolved that: 

Papua New Guinea do move to 

independent nation status as soon as 

practicable after a constitution has been 
enacted by this House and that any 
proposed date for independence be 
endorsed by this House. 

This resolution had the effect of 
requiring that the constitution be passed 
before PNG became independent. 

Accordingly, on 13 December 1974, the 
United Nations General Assembly at the 
proposal of the Trusteeship Council, 
passed Resolution 3284 (XXIX) of which 
the operative paragraph read: 

The General Assembly 

Resolves, in agreement with the 

administering power, that on the date on 

which Papua New Guinea shall become 
independent, the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory of New Guinea, 
approved by the General Assembly on 

13 December 1946, shall cease to be 

in force; 

Requests the administering Power to 

notify the Secretary-General of the date 

on which Papua New Guinea will 
accede to independence and on which 
the Trusteeship Agreement shall cease 
to be in force. 

Partly motivated by concern about its 
slow progress towards enacting a 
constitution and partly by the situation in 
Bougainville, the House of Assembly on 
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18 June 1975 adopted a proposal put by the 
Chief Minister, Mr Somare, that it should 
rescind the motion of 9 July 1974 and 
nominate 16 September 1975 as the date on 
which Papua New Guinea should move 

to independence. 

The Prime Minister of Australia accepted 
this date on behalf of the Australian 
Government and subsequently enabling 
legislation was passed through the 
Australian Parliament in September 1975. 

On 19 June, the Permanent 
Representative of Australia to the United 
Nations in New York notified the 
Secretary-General that Papua New Guinea 
would accede to independence on 
16 September 1975, and that, 
consequently, the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory of New Guinea would 
cease to be in force on that date in 
accordance with General Assembly 
Resolution 3284 (XXIX). A similar 
notification was made to the President of 
the Trusteeship Council on the same day. 

The Trusteeship Council considered 
Papua New Guinea at its resumed forty- 
second session on 28 and 29 August 1975. 
Australia was represented at this meeting 
by its Permanent Representative at the 
United Nations, Mr R. Harry, and Papua 
New Guinea by its Minister for Justice, 

Mr E. Olewale. The Council concluded 
debate on Papua New Guinea and adopted 
a resolution expressing congratulations to 
the Government and people of Papua New 
Guinea for their successful endeavours in 
preparing for independence and the 
Council's confidence that the unity of the 
country would be successfully maintained. 
The resolution also congratulated Australia, 
as the administering authority, on the 
forthcoming discharge of its obligations. * 

On 16 September, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Dr K. 
Waldheim, and the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, 
signed in New York a proces verbal to 
bring to a close Australia’s participation in 
the Trusteeship Council. t 


* The full text of this resolution is on page 503. 
t The fuil text is on page 496. 


Establishment of diplomatic 
relations 


The Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 12 September, that the 
Australian and Papua New Guinea 
Governments had agreed to establish 
diplomatic relations on 16 September, the 
date of Papua New Guinea's accession to 
independence. 


The two Governments had also agreed 
to raise the status of their missions in Port 
Moresby and Canberra to the level of 
High Commission on the date of 
independence and, in addition, to raise the 
status of their offices in Lae and Sydney to 
Consulate- General. 


Mr Whitlam announced that Mr T. K. 
Critchley would be the first Australian High 
Commissioner to Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Critchley had been High Commissioner 
of Papua New Guinea, resident in Port 
Moresby, since April 1974. 


Mr Critchley was born in Melbourne and 
educated at the University of Sydney. He 


Sir John Guise delivers his 
address after his installation 
as Governor-General of 
Papua New Guinea. 
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joined the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
March 1946 following service in the RAAF. 
He served in Indonesia, Singapore and 
Korea before becoming Commissioner and 
later High Commissioner in Malaysia, in 
December 1955. Mr Critchley was also 
Australian Ambassador to Thailand from 
1969 to 1974 before taking up the Port 
Moresby appointment. 


Address by the Governor-General, 
Sir John Kerr, at the Flag Lowering 
Ceremony, Port Moresby, 

15 September 1975 


‘Thank you for your kind words of 
welcome and for the hospitality the 
Government of Papua New Guinea is 
extending to us over these days of great 
historic moment and celebration. Your 
welcome is typical of Papua New Guinea; 
a welcome full of friendship. | am sure 
that those of your distinguished guests 
who are visiting Papua New Guinea for the 
first time will come to see this as a 
hallmark of your country. 
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‘This ceremony is symbolic of Australia’s 
and Papua New Guinea's shared history 
and past association and involvement in 
both war and peace. It is a past in which 
we have every reason to feel proud, a past 
which has encompassed times of 
happiness and times of sadness, a past 
which has helped shape the new nation of 
Papua New Guinea and a past which 
inevitably involves certain responsibilities 
from which we cannot, nor want to, 
escape. 

‘The Australian flag was formally raised 
for the first time in Papua New Guinea in 
1906, when Australia took contro! of the 
area known as British New Guinea. 
Following the First World War, Australia 
obtained control, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, of what was then 
called German New Guinea. Since those 
days Australia’s administration has gone 
through many phases, culminating in the 
quickening pace of educational, political 
and economic development in the 1960s, 
which paved the way for Self-Government 
in December 1973. Leaders of quality have 
emerged as the chosen representatives of 
their people—the people of Papua New 
Guinea—and leaders so chosen have 
brought the Country to independence of its 
own will and with its own Constitution 
written in Papua New Guinea. 

‘Both Papua New Guinea and Australia 
have been fortunate in that during the 
long period of colonisation we managed 
to avoid policies and relationships which 
have proved so tragic elsewhere. By and 
large we worked in harmony and, 
particularly in more recent times, with a 
shared sense of purpose and aim. That 
sense of purpose, that common aim, was 
directed towards the achievement of a 
united, independent Papua New Guinea. 
These Celebrations mark the fulfilment of 
that achievement by this country with 
Australia’s full approval and support. 

‘Australia’s administration of Papua New 
Guinea witnessed individual dedication 
and hard work. We, of course, have not 
been perfect. Indeed, it could hardly have 
been otherwise, for in 1906 the Australian 
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nation itself had been in formal existence 
for just five years. We have done our best 
to provide an honest, even if at times 
inexperienced, administration. To say this 
is not to detract from the efforts of the 
thousands of Australians who have spent 
part, and in some cases all, of their working 
life in Papua New Guinea. To these 
people, on behalf of the Australian 
Government, | say thank you. It must be 
with a sense of deep satisfaction that 
many of these people are here today 
sharing in the formal birth of the new 
nation. Those who are here no longer but 
who have helped in the past will also be 
proud today. 

‘Sir John, we share your sentiment about 
the spirit in which the Australian flag is 
being lowered, Indeed, in the history of 
decolonisation it is almost unique for the 
metropolitan power to have worked so 
hard, over such a long period and in such 
close co-operation with its colony, to 
achieve an effective handover of 
admirastration. It has been a conscious, 
serious, and | think successful, effort on 
our pert to hand over the administration in 
accordance with your decisions, your 
directions. In your own words, the years of 
transition from Australian rule to 
Independence have been “happy and 
peaceful years”. They have also been years 
of achievement, an achievement which has 
made possible the lowering of our flag in 
such an amicable atmosphere and spirit 
and with pride and satisfaction on our part. 

‘While this Ceremony marks the formal 
end of Australia’s role as a colonial power, 
it is not simply a ceremony about the past. 
it does not mark for instance, the end of 
Australia’s interest, the end of Australia’s 
concern or the end of Australia’s 
involvement with Papua New Guinea. That 
interest, that concern and that involvement 
will most certainly continue. These 
sentiments are shared by all Australians 
and are something to which the Australian 
Government will remain deeply and 
irrevocably committed but they will be 
expressed in the future as between 
sovereign and independent countries. 





“As you, Sir John, have pointed out, for 
“apua New Guinea also, this Ceremony 
nvolves more than the past. It involves 
"ew responsibilities, new challenges and 
aew relationships. That distinguished 
“2presentatives from so many countries are 
sere for your celebrations is indicative of 
‘he trust, faith and confidence shared by 
“he community of nations in a united, 
aicependent Papua New Guinea. The 
community of nations has also expressed 
as attitude of approval through United 
lations Trusteeship Council and General 
Assembly resolutions. 









‘Sir John, thank you again for your 
welcome. | am confident | speak on 
behalf of all the distinguished guests when 
i say that we consider it an honour to be 
bere to join with you in Papua New 
Guinea's Independence Celebrations. | am 
personally deeply moved as an old friend 
Ey what is happening today.’ 





Gcodwill messages 


The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
celivered the following message: 


feople of Papua New Guinea, today you 
ere taking your place as full citizens of a 
free, united and independent nation. A 
special kind of association between 
Australia and your country is coming to 
an end. But, there are certain things 

hat will not come to an end; the 
friendship between us, the trust and 
confidence between us, the support that 
Australia has given you and will 
continue to give you, the goodwill that 
cur peoples have shared and will 
continue to share. Australians salute you 
tiday, as true brothers as valued 
neighbours. as lasting friends. We wish 
you peace and prosperity in the years 
ahead. 





In a message of goodwill delivered in 
Part Moresby on 16 September, the 
‘sowernor-General, Sir John Kerr, said: 

{nave the honour, on behalf of the 

Government and People of Australia, to 

ffer my congratulations to the 
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Government and People of Papua New 
Guinea on their attainment of 
independence. Australia is happy and 
proud to witness this historic 
culmination to a long and treasured 
association between our two countries. 
The dignified and orderly manner in 
which the movement towards 
independence has been carried forward 
gives me the utmost confidence that 
Australia and Papua New Guinea will 
now proceed to build a fruitful and 
enduring relationship as independent 
neighbouring countries. 


Australian independence gift to 
Papua New Guinea 


The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
announced on 16 September, that the gift 
from the Australian Government and people 
to mark the occasion of Papua New 
Guinea's independence would be a 
National Library building and associated 
books and equipment. Mr Whitlam, who 
had formally informed the Papua New 
Guinea Government of this at a ceremony 
in Port Moresby earlier the same day, said 
that the gift accorded with the wishes of 
the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
Mr Somare, and his government. The gift 
was estimated to cost up to $2 million. 


A site for the building had already been 
allocated in Port Moresby and Mr Whitlam 
said that he had proposed to Mr Somare 
that the development of the project 
proceed on the basis of co-operation and 
joint consultation in such matters as 
design, structure and library content. When 
completed it would then truly reflect the 
wishes of the two countries and their 
peoples. 


Mr Whitlam said he understood it was 
Papua New Guinea's intention that the 
library would serve the residents of other 
areas of Papua New Guinea as well as the 
capital and he expressed the hope that in 
this way the gift would benefit large 
numbers of people throughout Papua New 
Guinea. 
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Prime Minister’s State 
Dinner speech 


On 16 September the Prime Minister, 
Mr Whitlam, delivered the following 
speech at a State Dinner held during the 
independence celebrations : 


‘This is a day that will live in history. 


‘There can never be a more important 
day in a nation’s history than its birthday. 
But the significance of this day in the 
broad sweep of history goes beyond even 
that—for Papua New Guinea, for Australia, 
for our region and for the Commonwealth 
of Nations around the world. 


‘Today Australia, herself once a group of 
colonies, has ended the role as a colonial 
power imposed upon her by an irony of 
history. Australia could never be truly free 
until Papua New Guinea was truly free. In 
a very real sense, this is a day of 
liberation for Australia as much as for 
Papua New Guinea. 


‘Further, Australia has today finally 
discharged her mandate from the old 
League of Nations and her trusteeship to 
the United Nations. 


‘The presence of the heir to the crown 
reminds us that Papua New Guinea is the 
last of the significant nations to be newly 
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Prince Charles seated 
beneath the emblem of 
Papua New Guinea opens 
the National Parliament of 
Papua New Guinea. 


created under the authority of that crown— 
the final act in that remarkable process so 
brilliantly inaugurated by his great-uncle 
Lord Mountbatten, twenty-eight years ago. 
Nothing became the life of that empire 
more than the manner of their leaving It. 


‘| came here two days ago as the last 
Australian Prime Minister to visit a Papua 
New Guinea constitutionally linked to 
Australia. At midnight last night | became 
the first Australian Prime Minister to visit 
the new nation of Papua New Guinea. | 
accept the change of status with complete 
equanimity. It is good for the soul, in these 
times which try men’s souls. 


‘Let me congratulate your Government, 
Mr Prime Minister, on the excellent 
arrangements made to allow us all to take 
part in your independence celebrations. 
The ceremonies, the festivities, the displays 
—all quite splendid. And | noticed the 
excellent security arrangements. In fact, | 
haven't felt so well protected since our 
first meeting five-and-a-half years ago— 
January 1970—in the lounge of the Sepik 
Motel in Wewak. The Australian Security 
eavesdropped on our subversive talk—and 
well they might, for we were talking about 
early self-government and early 
independence for Papua New Guinea. We 


brought great criticism, even ridicule and 
contempt, upon us in those far off days—a 
whole five-and-a-half years ago—when 
together we first stated that the 
independence of Papua New Guinea was 
imminent and inevitable. 

‘| said then that independence for 
Pepua New Guinea was an idea whose 
time had come and nothing could resist 
the power of that idea. In you Mr Prime 
Minister, Papua New Guinea found a man 
whose time had come. And now Papua 
New Guinea is a nation whose time 
has come. 

‘In the event, Papua New Guinea's 
independence was her own decision and 
this day for independence was decided by 
her own House of Assembly—a modern, 
single-chamber Parliament with equal 
electorates—indeed, an example for other 
Parliaments. Her constitution was not 
devised in another land or imposed by 
foreigners. It emerged from her own 
cemocratic processes, from within her own 
democratic institutions, from her own 
people and their elected representatives. 
it has been a remarkable demonstration of 
political maturity. 

‘Mr Prime Minister, our two nations 
cannot ignore and escape our historical 
links, our geographic proximity, the past 
we share, the future we share. | am 
convinced neither of us wish, or will ever 
wish, to do so. At yesterday's flag lowering 
ceremony, Sir John Guise stressed that 
the Australian flag was being lowered, not 
torn down. This spirit, the strength of 
which comes from a shared past in peace, 
in war, is a firm foundation for our future 
relationship. 

‘Australia wants the closest possible 
reiationship with her nearest neighbour, 
the new nation of Papua New Guinea: a 
relationship of equals, based on mutual 
respect, understanding and trust. That 
trust, that understanding and that respect, 
is necessary for us to develop a 
relationship which will go well beyond 
normal diplomatic ties. 

‘This does not mean that we seek an 
exclusive relationship with Papua New 
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Guinea. On the contrary, we recognise and 
appreciate that you will want to find your 
own place in the international community, 
based on your own independent 
assessment. The independence which we 
celebrate today is a genuine independence, 
not a phoney independence. 

‘The Australian Government has stressed 
that a united and independent Papua New 
Guinea will continue to have first call on 
Australia’s expanding aid program. | 
reaffirm that pledge in the strongest possible 
terms ; reaffirm it with the full support of 
the Australian Government, the full support 
of the Australian political parties, the full 
support of the Australian people. | give a 
categorical and unequivocal assurance to 
the Government and people of Papua New 
Guinea that this nation will continue to 
have first call on our expanding aid 
program. 

‘Mr Prime Minister, tonight | also want 
to reaffirm the Australian Government's 
absolute, unqualified support for a united 
Papua New Guinea. Even when there was 
disagreement in Australia about the 
timetable for independence there was never 
any disagreement on this fundamental 
objective. Australia’s policy over the years 
of bringing a united Papua New Guinea 
to independence has been supported by 
the overwhelming majority of your elected 
representatives. It is a policy which has 
been endorsed by the United Nations 
many times—as recently as three weeks 
ago by the Trusteeship Council. Indeed, it 
was the fundamental condition of 
Australia’s trusteeship. Representatives of 
the Trusteeship Council, of the Committee 
of Twenty-four and of the United Nations 
Secretary-General are here for the 
celebrations. It is more than the hope of 
Australia, the hope of Papua New Guinea— 
it is the world’s hope for Papua New 
Guinea and, one might pray, the hope of 
the universal church. 

‘On an occasion like this it’s hard to 
avoid euphoria, the feeling of unqualified 
optimism, particularly when so much of all 
that we hoped for, worked for, fought for, 
has been achieved, is now a living fact. It 
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The Australian High 
Commission at 
Port Moresby. 





seems almost churlish to remind ourselves 
that there are difficulties, dangers, pitfalls 
ahead. But, of course, that is also a fact. 
It is in the nature of things. In particular 
Papua New Guinea is embarking on that 
most difficult of all courses—that effort to 
make democracy work. Nowhere in the 
world is this—man’s noblest experiment— 
altogether beyond challenge, beyond the 
possibility of failure. 


‘The particular forms, the techniques, the 
institutions by which democracy can 
prevail are always subject to development 
and change. Each nation will make its own 
experiment, its own choices. The 
substance of democracy, however, can be 
achieved if we keep in mind its basic aim— 
the aim set out by the first group of 
colonies to achieve independence, 199 
years ago, now the United States of 
America—that all men are born equal and 
have equal rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


‘In the great task ahead Papua New 
Guinea will have many friends. Australia, 
of course; Australia firm and unswerving 
in her friendship. But the representative 
presence in this room of so many of the 
nations of the world is a sure sign that of 
all the great strengths which this nation 
enjoys—the strength of her people, the 
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strength of their diverse and rich cultures, 
the strength of her leaders—not least is the 
strength of the friendship she has 
throughout the region and the world.’ 


United Nations: Proces-Verbal 


The following procès-verbal, noting the 
formal termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement on New Guinea, was signed in 
New York on 15 September 1975: 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, by its Resolution 3284 
(XXXIX) of 13 December 1974, has 
resolved, in agreement with the 
administering authority, that the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory of New 
Guinea, approved by the General Assembly 
on 13 December 1946, shall cease to be in 
force on the date on which Papua New 
Guinea shall become independent : 

Whereas the Government of Australia, as 
the administering authority for the 
Territory of New Guinea, informed the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
on 19 June 1975, that the House of 
Assembly of Papua New Guinea had 
nominated 16 September 1975 as the date 
upon which Papua New Guinea was to 
achieve independence, and that that date 
was acceptable to the Government of 
Australia: 

Note is hereby taken that the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory of New 
Guinea, approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 
13 September 1946, has ceased to be in 
force on 16 September 1975 when Papua 
New Guinea became independent. 


In witness whereof the present proces- 
verbal has been signed at the headquarters 
of the United Nations, New York, on 
15 September 1975. 


D. R. Willesee 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Australia 


Kurt Waldheim 
Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 
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Independence celebrations 


Celebrations to mark Papua New Guinea's accession to independence were 
held in Papua New Guinea from 15 to 17 September. To convey to the people 
of Papua New Guinea the importance and meaning of Independence Day, 
celebrations were held in all district centres as well as Port Moresby. 


Queen Elizabeth Il, who became 

head of state of PNG on Independence 
Day, 16 September, was represented at the 
independence celebrations in Port Moresby 
by Prince Charles. He performed a major 
role in the ceremonies of the raising of the 
Papua New Guinea flag; the installation of 
the Governor-General, Sir John Guise; the 
presentation of constitutional instruments 
to the Prime Minister of PNG, Mr Somare; 


and the opening of the National Parliament. 


Papua New Guinean 
dancers perform during 
Independence Day 
celebrations. 


Australia was represented at the 
celebrations by the Governor-General, 
Sir John Kerr; the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam ; the Minister Assisting the Foreign 
Minister in Matters Relating to the Islands 
of the South Pacific, Mr W. L. Morrison; 
the Leader of the Opposition, Mr J. M. 
Fraser; the Leader of the National Country 
Party, Mr D. Anthony; the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Mr L. Scholes; 
the President of the Senate, Senator J. 
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O'Byrne; the Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Australia, Sir Garfield Barwick and 
a number of former Ministers and 
Administrators of Papua New Guinea. 
Other countries to receive invitations to 

the independence celebrations were those 
with resident diplomatic representation in 
PNG; members of the Commonwealth with 
representation in Australia; neighbouring 
countries, particularly those of the 

South Pacific; and countries with 
significant economic or historical links 

with PNG. 


Guests arrived in Port Moresby on 
14 September and were greeted by 
colourful groups of young men and women 
in tribal clothing. The next day was 
substantially free of official engagements 


The Prime 
Minister of 
Australia, 

Mr E. G. Whitlam 
(left), with the 
Prime Minister 
of Papua New 
Guinea, 

Mr M. Somare. 
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and provided an opportunity for guests to 
see the scenic aspects of Port Moresby and 
its environs. At an evening ceremony, 
during which Sir John Kerr delivered an 
address, the Australian flag was officially 
lowered on PNG soil for the last time. 


Independence Day, 16 September, 
marked the formal termination of 
Australia’s colonial role in Papua New 
Guinea. At one minute past midnight, the 
Governor-General, Sir John Guise, 
pronounced the independence of PNG in 
a radio address to the nation. This was 
accompanied by a 101 gun salute and a 
display of fireworks. 


Other events that day included a flag 
raising ceremony on Independence Hill at 
Waigani, the presentation of letters of 
diplomatic appointment and credence (at 
which Mr T. K. Critchley became Australia’s 
first High Commissioner in Papua New 
Guinea), and the State opening of the 
National Parliament. In an afternoon 
ceremony Sir John Guise, formerly Deputy 
Chief Minister and Minister for Agriculture, 
was installed as the first Governor-General 
of Papua New Guinea. Mr Somare took 
oaths of allegiance and of office, as the 
first Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
and received the constitutional instruments 
from Prince Charles. Messages of goodwill 
were received from all national 
representatives, and Prince Charles read the 
Queen's message to the people of Papua 
New Guinea on their achievement of 
independence. 


This ceremony was followed by a 
symbolic exchange of gifts, during which 
all foreign guests were presented with 
national artifacts. All guests were 
entertained at State dinners in the evening. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr 
Whitlam, announced on 16 September that 
Australia’s independence gift to PNG 
would be a national library with 
associated books and equipment, at an 
estimated cost of $A2 million. 
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Crowds gather for the 
installation of Sir John 
Guise as Governor-General 
of Papua New Guinea 

on 16 September. 


On 17 September, the Royal Tour of 
Papua New Guinea began, during which 
Prince Charles visited Wewak, Goroka, 
Kundiawa, Mount Hagen and Daru. 
Representatives from other countries 
visited other districts to observe 
independence celebrations throughout 
Papua New Guinea. 


Future relations with PNG 


At the state dinner held in Port Moresby 
on 16 September, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr Whitlam, stressed that a close 
relationship between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea would continue and assured 
Papua New Guinea of Australia’s continued 
support. He said: 


“Mr Prime Minister, our two nations 
cannot ignore and escape our historical 
|'nks, our geographic proximity, the past 
we share, the future we share. | am 
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convinced neither of us wish or will ever 
wish to do so. At yesterday's flag lowering 
ceremony, Sir John Guise stressed that 
tne Australian flag was being lowered, not 
torn down. This spirit, the strength of 
which comes from a shared past in peace, 
in war, is a firm foundation for our future 
relationship. 


‘The Australian Government has stressed 
that a united and independent Papua New 
Guinea will continue to have first call on 
Australia’s expanding aid program. | reaffirm 
that pledge in the strongest possible 
terms—reaffirm it with the full support of 
the Australian Government, the full support 
of the Australian political parties, the full 
support of the Australian people. | give a 
categorical and unequivocal assurance to 
the Government and people of Papua New 
Guinea that this nation will continue to 
have first call on our expanding aid 
program.’ 
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Papua New Guinea and 
the United Nations 


Papua New Guinea's independence on 16 
September 1975, has been welcomed in the 


United Nations. 


The Trusteeship Council 


and the Committee of Twenty-four have also 
strongly reaffirmed the need for Papua New 
Guinea’s national unity to be preserved. 


On 19 August, the Special Committee on the Situation with Regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples (the Committee of Twenty-four), passed a decision endorsing 
the policies of Australia and Papua New Guinea aimed at discouraging separatist 
movements and at promoting national unity. A copy of that decision follows this article. 


The Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations met from 28-29 August to consider 
Papua New Guinea. The background 
to the Trusteeship Council session 
is that on 13 December 1974, the General 
Assembly adopted Resolution 3284 
(XXIX), the operative paragraphs of which 
stated that: 

The General Assembly 

1. Resolves, in agreement with the 

administering power, that, on the date 

on which Papua New Guinea shall 
become independent, the Trusteeship 

Agreement for the Territory of New 

Guinea, approved by the General 

Assembly on 13 December 1946, shall 

cease to be in force. 

2. Requests the administering power to 

notify the Secretary-General of the date 

on which Papua New Guinea will 
accede to independence and on which 
the Trusteeship Agreement shall cease 
to be in force. 

This resolution was adopted on the 
recommendation of the Trusteeship 
Council at its resumed Forty-first Session 
in October 1974. 

In May 1975, the Trusteeship Council 
held its Forty-second Session, but it proved 
difficult for a Papua New Guinean Minister 
to attend the Council at that time, as the 
constitutional debate in the Papua New 
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Guinea Constituent Assembly was at an 
important stage. The Council agreed to 
Australia’s proposal that substantive 
consideration of Papua New Guinea be 
postponed until after the date for 
independence had been set. 

On 19 June 1975, the Australian 
Government notified the Secretary- General 
of the United Nations that the 
Governments of Papua New Guinea and 
Australia had agreed to the date for 
independence of 16 September 1975, 
nominated by the PNG House of 
Assembly ; that Papua New Guinea would 
accede to independence on that date; 
and that, in accordance with Resolution 
3284 (XXIX), the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory of New Guinea would 
cease to be in force on that date. 

The resumed Forty-second Session of the 
Trusteeship Council was thus held from 
28-29 August 1975. The Australian 
representative was Australia’s Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Mr R. Harry, and 
PNG’s Minister for Justice, Mr E. Olewale, 
attended in the capacity of special 
representative. 

The Council received a petition and 
heard representations from Father J. 
Momis, Member of the House of Assembly 
for Bougainville Regional and Mr Teosin, 
member of the Bougainville Interim 


Provincial Assembly, on behalf of the 
Bougainville secessionist movement. They 
requested that there be no termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust 
ferritory of New Guinea as proposed for 
16 September 1975, and that there be no 
transfer of power or grant of independence 
to the Government of Papua New Guinea 
as oresently constituted, until such time as 
constitutional arrangements had been 
Getermined to command the full and 
genuine consent of the peoples of the 
proposed new state. 
in his statement to the Trusteeship 
Council, Mr Olewale said in part: 
Although it took a lot of time and effort 
to finally adopt the constitution, it was 
the Government's intention to ensure 
that the constitution was not just a 
piece of legislation drawn up by 
constitutional experts but a real 
constitution of the independent 
democratic state of Papua New Guinea. 
The elected Papua New Guinea 
Government will not in any way accept 
any suggestion of a reappraisal of either 
the timetable or the constitutional 
arrangements for independence. Any 
action to the contrary could only be 
interpreted by the people as a betrayal 
of the trust and confidence invested in 
their elected leaders and the 
Government. The date for independence 
had also been adopted by the over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the House of Assembly and the people 
from all over Papua New Guinea are now 
=- preparing for the date. It is the firm view 
of the Government that independence 
on 16 September is neither premature 
nora gross betrayal of trust in the 
interests of the people of Papua New 
Guinea. The Government is now of the 
firm opinion that independence and 
statehood for Papua New Guinea 
-cannot be delayed any longer and that 
it is acting in the best interests of the 
people of Papua New Guinea. Papua 
_ New Guinea has for all practical 
purposes been independent for the past 
_ two years and to delay any formality of 
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independence ts not justified. The 

country has a constitution and an 

independence date and the Papua New 

Guinea Government is determined to 

reach that goal. 

In the concluding debate on Papua New 
Guinea in the Trusteeship Council, 

Mr Olewale outlined the relationship 
between Bougainville and the rest of PNG 
and stressed the extensive efforts which 
had been made by the PNG Government 
to promote national unity. He also paid 
tribute to the role of Father Momis as 
Deputy Chairman of the Constitutional 
Planning Committee in preparing its report 
but pointed out that the PNG Government 
was never expected to accept all the 
report's recommendations without injecting 
its own comments and proposals for the 
constitution. He explained that although 
the chapter on provincial government had 
been deleted from the constitution prior to 
its adoption, the PNG Government 
intended to proceed in establishing 
mechanisms for provincial government. 

The Trusteeship Council concluded 
debate on Papua New Guinea by adopting 
a resolution expressing congratulations to 
the Government and people of Papua New 
Guinea for their successful endeavours in 
preparing for independence and the 
Council's confidence that the unity of the 
country would be successfully maintained. 
The resolution also expressed 
congratulations to the Government of 
Australia, as the Administering Authority, 
on the forthcoming discharge of the 
obligations it had undertaken in the terms 
of the Trusteeship Agreement. A full text 
of the Trusteeship Council's resolution 
follows this article. 

The Trusteeship Council and the 
Committee of Twenty-four accepted the 
invitation from the Government of Papua 
New Guinea to send a visiting mission to 
attend the independence celebrations from 
14 to 17 September. It is understood that 
Papua New Guinea has applied for member- 
ship of the United Nations. Its application is 
expected to be accepted during the 
current General Assembly Session. 
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PNG: Committee of Twenty-four 


Following is the text of the decision on Papua New Guinea, adopted by the Special 
Committee on the Situation with Regard to the implementation of the Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, at its meeting on 
19 August: 


The Special Committee takes note with 
satisfaction that Papua New Guinea will 
become independent on 16 September 
1975. 


The Special Committee notes in this 
connection the letters exchanged 
between Mr M. T. Somare, the Chief 
Minister of Papua New Guinea, and 

Mr E. G. Whitlam, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, recording the agreement by 
the Governments of Papua New Guinea 
and Australia to the date for 
independence of 16 September 1975, 
which had been nominated by the 
Papua New Guinea House of Assembly. 


The Special Committee also notes the 
notification by the Australian Govern- 
ment to the Secretary-General that, as 
agreed, Papua New Guinea will accede 
to independence on 16 September 1975. 


In accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 3284 (XXIX) of 13 December 
1974, the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
Territory will thus cease to be in force on 
16 September 1975. 


Having regard to recent developments, 
the Special Committee wishes to 
reaffirm its strong endorsement of the 
policies of the administering Power and 
of the Government of Papua New 
Guinea aimed at discouraging separatist 
movements and at promoting national 
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unity. In so doing, the Special 
Committee recalls that in its resolution 
3109 (XXVIII) of 12 December 1973, 
which was adopted unanimously, the 
General Assembly underscored the 
imperative need to ensure that the 
national unity of Papua New Guinea 
was preserved. 


The Special Committee expresses its 
deep appreciation to the Chief Minister 
of Papua New Guinea for the generous 
invitation conveyed to its Chairman for 
the Committee to be represented by its 
Chairman and three members at the 
forthcoming independence celebrations. 
Having accepted the kind tnvitation, the 
Special Committee notes that the 
necessary consultations are in progress 
with a view to the dispatch of its 
delegation. 


The Special Committee wishes to 
extend its warm congratulations to the 
Government and people of Papua New 
Guinea on their attainment of 
independence and to express the hope 
that Papua New Guinea will soon be 
joining the community of free nations. 


The Special Committee wishes to pay 
tribute to the Government of Australia 
for the full discharge of its obligations as 
the Administering Authority under the 
Trusteeship Agreement in relation to 
Papua New Guinea. 
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PNG: Trusteeship Council 


The following is the text of the resolution on Papua New Guinea adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council at the final meeting of its Forty-second Session on 29 August: 


The Trusteeship Council, 

Recalling the Trusteeship Agreement for 
the Territory of New Guinea, approved 
by the General Assembly on 

73 December 1946, 


Recalling General Assembly Resolution 
3284 (XXIX) of 13 December 1974, by 
which the Assembly resolved, in 
agreement with the Administering 
Authority, that on the date on which 
Papua New Guinea should become 
independent the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory of New Guinea should 
cease to be in force and requested the 
Administering Authority to notify the 
Secretary-General of the date on which 
Papua New Guinea would accede to 
independence and on which the 
Trusteeship Agreement should cease to 
be in force, 


_ Noting that on 19 June 1975, in 
accordance with Resolution 3284 
© {XXIX}, the Administering Authority 
_ notified the Secretary-General that 
_ Papua New Guinea would become 
independent on 16 September 1975, 
_ Having heard the statement of the 
- petitioner from the Trust Territory of 
: New Guinea, 


-~ Taking note of the expressed desire of 

- the Government of Papua New Guinea 

_ for national unity and independence as a 
-= single and sovereign political and 


territorial entity and of the expressed 
desire of the Administering Authority 
that Papua New Guinea should come to 
independence as one country, 


Mindful that in its Resolution 3109 
(XXVIII of 12 December 1973, the 
General Assembly emphasised the 
imperative need to ensure that the 
national unity of Papua New Guinea 
was preserved and strongly endorsed 
the policies of the Administering 
Authority and of the Government of 
Papua New Guinea aimed at 
discouraging separatist movements and 
at promoting national unity, 


7. Congratulates the Government and 
people of Papua New Guinea for their 
successful endeavours in preparing for 
independence and expresses its 
confidence that the unity of the country 
will be successfully maintained. 


2. Congratulates the Government of 
Australia, as the Administering 
Authority, on the forthcoming discharge 
of the obligations it had undertaken 
under the terms of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. 


3. Addresses to the Government and 
people of Papua New Guinea its 
congratulations for the achievement of 
their independence on 16 September 
1975 and its best wishes for their 
national progress, unity and prosperity. 
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Senator Willesee’s address to the 


Special Session 


of the UN General Assembly 


Following is the text of the address of the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, to the Seventh Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in New 


York on 8 September. 


Mr President, it is a great pleasure for me 
once again to address the General Assembly of 
the United Nations under your distinguished 
Presidency. Algeria’s leadership on the 
questions of development relating to 
developing countries is widely recognised. 


May I associate the Government and people 
of Australia with the message that you, Sir, 
have addressed to the President of the 
Turkish Republic. 


At the Seventh Special Session we need to 
find a better basis for future economic 
relations between developed and developing 
countries. We can understand the 
dissatisfaction of developing countries with 
their rates of growth and development. We 
agree that there is an urgent need for basic 
changes in economic relations to improve their 
position. Surely there can be no argument 
about the need for a better distribution of 
wealth in favour of developing countries. 
Accordingly, the world community, in its own 
interests, should work for changes in the 
economic order. In supporting developing 
countries in their desire for change we are 
not supporting change merely for its own sake. 
Many of the fundamental elements of 
existing international economic arrangements 
can help us achieve a better basis for future 
economic relations. We should try to 
keep them. 
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Multilateral trade 


There have been over-all benefits from the 
multilateral system of trade and payments 
developed after the Second World War. 

Trade barriers, especially against manufactured 
goods, have been progressively reduced. Main 
trading currencies have been made readily 
convertible. Under this system total trade 
grew trom $US61,000 million to $US312,000 
million between 1950 and 1970. Al that is 
very impressive. But 1950 is not 1975. Our 
concern today is less with such aggregates. 
What we must try to do is to find a way of 
moditying and adapting the system to ensure 
a better distribution of benefits. This 1s what 
developing countries are asking for. No one 
can quarrel with their request. 


If changes can be made in the world 
economic order to bring forth greater wealth 
and ensure a better distribution of wealth 
among the world’s peoples—-and we think 
they can be—then Australia will support such 
changes. We will work with others to bring 
about those changes. 


In matters of international trade Australia 
faces many of the problems worrying 
developing countries. So we, perhaps more 
easily than others, can understand and endorse 
their concerns. Like many developing 
countries, Australia depends heavily upon 


exports of agricultural products and raw 
materials to earn foreign exchange. Over 
sventy-five per cent of our export income is 
earned in that way. Only twenty per cent of 
cur foreign exchange is earned from exports 
«f industrialised products and we have a 
ceficit on invisibles of $US2,400 million. 


“ommodities 


Developing countries are understandably 
concerned about the need to do something 
¿bout the problems of international trade in 
commodities. It is perhaps ironic that in the 
critical area of commodity trading, major 
mitiatives for tackling the problems have come 
trom developing countries. The United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) is now looking at 
‘he possibility of an integrated approach to 
oroblems of commodity trade. Let me say that 
Australia sees much of value in this approach 
əecause, for the first time, we have the 
»rospect of tackling the problem as a whole. 


Presumably, we are agreed that some of the 
main problems of the commodity trade include 
yuestions of access, supply and price. There 
nay be others. Now we can look at these 
zeneral problems in the context of particular 
sommodities. We can then decide, on the 
‘acts, what needs to be done. Always we 
should aim to reach understandings on the 


The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee (left), with the 
U.S. Secretary of State, 

Dr H. Kissinger, in New 
York on 23 September. 
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interrelated issues of access, supply and price. 
I endorse that approach because Australia has 
always recognised the need for international 
co-operation if we are ever to achieve 
understandings or arrangements on 
commodities that are fair and reasonable for 
both producers and consumers. 


Let me say also that these considerations 
were very much in our minds when Australia 
decided to join, freely and openly, with 
developing countries in producer associations. 
It has never been our intention that those 
organisations should become monopolies or 
cartels for the purpose of imposing 
unreasonable or unrealistic prices on 
consumers. Our basic purpose remains to 
achieve fair and reasonable prices equitable 
to both producers and consumers, and that 
will continue to be our aim. 


If the aim of fair and reasonable prices for 
commodities is accepted, then surely a further 
concern of developing countries is well 
founded. Naturally, they wish to remedy any 
situation where price provisions in any 
understandings remain static while economic 
indicators move upwards. Clearly, this is a 
subject to be brought into the area of 
negotiation. Indeed, not to accept the 
principle is to deny in the international arena 
what is commonly accepted on the 
domestic scene. 
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Welcome development 


{ should like to make one further point on 
this subject. The forthcoming response of the 
United States on commodity issues announced 
last week is a most welcome development. 

It is of real significance for the objectives I 
have mentioned that we can now contemplate 
participation by the United States—the world’s 
largest trader—in a range of international 
commodity discussions and understandings. 


The United States’ idea for a development 
security facility within the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) is also an interesting 
one. No doubt it will be studied further. 


In this context, Australia takes the view that 
there is scope for expanding the availability 
of compensatory financing for shortfalls in 
export receipts. We believe that compensatory 
financing has considerable advantages in the 
adjustment process. It does not unduly 
interfere with normal processes, but 
nevertheless helps to even out fluctuations in 
external receipts——thus alleviating in a broader 
framework the severe problems that can be 
caused when a country runs into external 
deficit. 

Generalised and global schemes for export 
income stabilisation need careful 
consideration. We would certainly hope that 
these were not to be the only outcome of our 
current commodity efforts. Such schemes 
would, we believe, leave untouched the real 
problems of price and volume fluctuations. 
Indeed, they could well react in the market 
against the longer-term interests of the 
producers they are designed to help. A better 
approach would be to devise measures for 
stabilising the trade, thus minimising the need 
for income compensation arrangements. 

In the context of our enduring interest in 
the problems of raw materials and 
commodities, we have been following with 
great interest the preparations for further 
discussion on these and related matters, 
possibly in Paris later this year. We hope that 
appropriate arrangements will soon emerge 
for that dialogue. 

We are concerned in this Special Session 
with development issues. These, in our view, 
should always be seen against the background 
of an accepted need to get more resources into 
the hands of developing countries. 

I have so far confined myself to trade 
issues relating to development. We face many 
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other complicated and interrelated problems. 
We cannot hope to deal with them all here. 
It is therefore essential to identify some 
fundamental areas for early attention. In doing 
this | am aware that Australia’s more detailed 
views on these issues have been made known 
during preparations for this session. 


In the field of development assistance, it 
would be a moment of supreme satisfaction if, 
as a result of a vast improvement in the 
economic position of the developing countries, 
the need for the transfer of resources by way 
of assistance or aid was to enter a declining 
or final phase. It is, regrettably, the case 
that no such prospect is in sight. When that 
situation does start to emerge it will mean that 
the period of the present high degree of 
inequality in the production and sharing of 
the world’s wealth will be drawing to its 
welcome close. However, in present 
circumstances the compelling need for 
development assistance continues and 
increases. 

Justice and equality 

Through Australia’s development assistance 
program we seek, in co-operation with 
developing countries, to further economic and 
social development based on the principle of 
justice and equality. Australia will continue 
to give development assistance in grant form. 
Estimated expenditures in the current financial 
year are expected to amount to $A385.5 
million—-about $US500 million—an increase 
of about $US66 million over the previous year. 

I do not think it appropriate here to dwell 
upon our own efforts to assist developing 
countries, but I would like to comment on 
two questions: aid targets and food aid. 

We do not believe aid targets or 
measurement against them can tell the full 
story, A simple statistical approach overlooks, 
for example, the quality of aid. Clearly 
outright grants count for more than a soft 
loan, for grant assistance avoids adding to 
the already heavy debt burden of developing 
countries. 

Our position on the 0.7 per cent of gross 
national product has been previously stated. 
We hope to increase our official development 
assistance to that level by 1980. However, in 
all frankness, | wonder whether proposals for 
the establishment at this time of further or 
additional targets would increase aid flows. 


It may be less important to set new targets 





than to improve performance by donor 
countries. Achievement of a higher aid 
percentage of gross national product by 
<countries traditionally high on the scale of 
donors would, unfortunately, not necessarily 
lead to any major increase in total aid flows. 
‘What is sorely needed is a higher aggregate 
performance so that official development 
assistance by member countries of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) would rise significantly 
above the current level of about 

$1,200 million. 

My second comment ts on food aid. As 
«with other forms of development assistance, 
at would be a happy day if the need for food 
aid were to diminish. But we are a long way 
from this situation and the international 
semmunity cannot absolve itself from the 
requirement to feed the hungry. So the need 
“or food aid continues. 

Australia believes that the volume of 
-ransfers in the area of food aid could be 
mereased substantially if the burden were to 
ae shared more equitably among all countries 
n a position to help. 








“Vionetary issues 

1 shall now deal with the question of 
monetary issues. In consistency with our 
general approach, Australia supports 
appropriate changes in international monetary 
stitutions and arrangements. We have, for 
example, supported the large increase in oil 
sroducer quotas in IMF because of the 
eniarged importance of these countries in the 
monetary system. But it is necessary to 
maintain balance in the decision-making 
srocesses in IMF. Otherwise, there is a risk 
#hat its role may diminish and that there will 
we further recourse to limited groups—such as 
ihe Group of Ten or the Group of Five—as 
‘he bodies where the really significant 
eecisions are taken. 

Changes in the world economy have 
eertainly placed the international payments 
system under stress. But it has, on the whole, 
#ood up to that strain. Any changes should 
eontribute to the stability and flexibility of the 
Faternational monetary system and should be 
equitable as between the interests of various 
groups of countries. 

I} come now to the question of agricultural 
production. During the past year the United 
Wations has organised conferences which have 
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examined the capacity of the world to feed 
itself. Despite all efforts and all the 
technology we still seem unable consistently 
to produce enough to eat and get it to those 
who need it. Surely the task of mobilising 
resources 1s not beyond us. What subject 
could possibly generate a greater sense of 
political urgency than the task of maximising 
food production? 

Because of the urgent needs of developing 
countries we should strengthen institutions 
already existing to assist agricultural and 
animal husbandry, and press on with creating 
those in the planning stage. For these purposes 
Australia will be contributing to the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development, the establishment of which we 
have fully supported and sponsored. The more 
that can be done to promote the satisfaction 
of the needs of developing countries from 
their own resources, the less they will need to 
divert precious foreign exchange from 
important development projects. Nothing 
could make a better contribution to 
development. 


Science and technology 


In the field of science and technology there 
is a clear need to ensure that scientific and 
technical information is available to those who 
need it. Australia supports efforts to facilitate 
the transfer of technology and the efforts of 
developing countries to expand research in 
technical and scientific areas. The United 
Nations has a central role to play and I 
reconfirm Australian support for the proposed 
second United Nations conference on science 
and technology. 

On the restructuring of the United Nations 
system, I believe, like my Swedish colleague, 
that the time has come to look for a 
consolidation of the funds and efforts of the 
United Nations family dealing with 
development issues and programs. 
Proliferation should, as a general rule, be 
avoided. Moreover, consolidation would 
probably not only make for a more rational 
and efficient total operation, but might also 
assist in generating a greater flow of funds 
from donor countries. 

In broad terms, Australia concurs with the 
bold approach recommended by the Group of 
Experts in their report A New United Nations 
structure for Global Economic Co-operation, 
and is attracted to measures designed to 
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strengthen the Economic and Social Council. 
We are also attracted to the idea of machinery 
for intergovernmental examination of the 
issues, as the next step. 

I hope that from what I have said it is clear 
that we in Australia accept the challenge of, 
and the responsibility for, contributing as fully 
as we can to the creation of the desired new 
arrangements. In the end we are talking about 
the achievement of a better life for individual 
people in countries of the developing world. 
That, in turn, means increased income. Per 
capita income is essentially a function of two 
things: production, whether domestic or 
imported, and the number of people who share 
the available product. While much needs to be 
contributed from outside, I must acknowledge 
the realism of the developing countries 
themselves in recognising the high degree of 
self-reliance inherent in development, as well 
as the effects of undue population growth 
which is the other part of the income equation. 


Need for change 

And finally, I turn to the fundamental issue. 
What is the course to be charted from this 
point forward? How do we proceed? 

Like others before me in this session, | 
sense a new dimension in the search for an 


accommodation of interest; a sense of the 
giving up of previously entrenched views, an 
acceptance that things must change and be 
made to change; a realisation that unless we go 
forward we shall perhaps miss and misuse a 
mement which, if grasped, could lead to better 
things not only for the developing countries 
but for us all. 


In the end we must decide——and the 
decision is ours—~whether on these matters of 
development we are the one or we are 
the many. 





We cannot, for a variety of reasons, expect 
to reach specific settlements at this Seventh 
Special Session. What we can do, however, is 
to launch a process which, henceforth, is 
essentially one of negotiation to be pursued 
elsewhere, for example, in the forthcoming 
Paris dialogue, in commodity councils, in the 
Fourth United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, and in the multilateral 
trade negotiations. 


In other words, we have the instruments and 
mechanisms and we should use them. Above 
all, what we can and must do is to make the 
political resolve to unite our efforts for 
development and social justice. 


Minister's address in UN 


General Debate 


Following is the statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, in the 
General Debate at the Thirtieth United Nations 
General Assembly on 23 September. 


Mr President, may I express to you, sir, 
most hearty congratulations from the 
Government of Australia and from myself on 
your election to the Presidency of the 
Thirtieth regular Session of the General 
Assembly. I am sure, that your own 
experience and personal distinction as Prime 
Minister of Luxembourg, and the wisdom and 
the diplomatic skills for which your country 
has long been famous will stand you in good 
stead as you preside over the meeting of 
this Session. 

And this session is an historic one. 
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We are commemorating the thirtieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the United 
Nations. This is a time for some satisfaction 
and much reflection. Our Organisation, whose 
Charter was written in the final months of the 
greatest conflict the world has ever suffered, 
has grown and developed through thirty 
difficult years which have subjected it to great 
strain. But we, the members of the 
organisation, must pause to reflect how far we 
have succeeded in our efforts to implement 
the purposes and the principles of the Charter. 
We must reaffirm the principles and ideals, 


and recapture the enthusiasm which animated 
these who drafted the Charter in 1945, 

: The Charter has stood the test of time very 
weil. We have all yet to make full use of the 
organisation to achieve the primary purpose 
declared in Article One—to achieve 
international co-operation in solving economic 
and social problems. But the Seventh Special 
Session made an excellent new start, and was a 
mest important step towards resolving the 
major questions it faced. There was 
constructive debate and effective negotiation, 
with an evident desire for improvement in 
international economic relations. Its resolution 
was adopted unanimously, and the further 
negotiation on its detailed provisions is already 
beginning. 

On this occasion, so soon after the Special 
Session, I wish only to re-emphasise that in 
the course of these further negotiations 
Australia will examine all proposals deriving 
frem the resolution on their merits for we 
support the thrust and objectives of the 
resolution and the achievement of a new 
international economic order. 

The success of the Special Session in the 
face of the complexity of the interests at stake, 
some of them involving competition for 
limited resources, is renewed and timely proof 
of the high value of the United Nations 
Organisation. We must treat this invaluable 
asset with care. 

Our Charter opens with the determination 
to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. This was a passionate 
¢onviction which bound together the 
delegations at San Francisco. Today it is 
yal that all of us gathered here, and the 
Governments that we represent, should be 
equally determined to prevent developments 
which could lead to war. The past thirty years 
have not been scarred by a catastrophe 
“of the scale of the two world wars, but they 
have been marked and marred by many 
smaller conflicts. The United Nations has 
helped to control and resolve some of these 
cenflicts, but dangers to peace still abound. 

From the early days delegations have been 
agreed that properly to implement the Charter 
requires a great international effort to achieve 
disarmament, or at least the controlled 
reduction of armaments. Year after year in 
this assembly, and in various bodies 
‘established by it, we have debated, argued, 
contended and endeavoured to reach 
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agreement on disarmament. All too often the 
things most lacking were the sense of mutual 
trust and confidence without which no 

agreement for reduction of arms can succeed. 


Nuclear disarmament 

The question of reduction and control of 
nuclear armament is complex. But the 
essential nature of the problem and the 
essential responsibilities of Governments to 
solve it are clear. Here, Mr President, I wish 
to concentrate on some crucial aspects of 
nuclear disarmament. 

The sense of urgency which was evident in 
the debates which led to the conclusion of the 
non-proliferation treaty of 1968 must be 
maintained, At that time there was a 
widespread recognition of the dangers of the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond the five 
powers which already possessed them, and 
the increase in the nuclear weaponry of these, 
powers. We must continue to guard against ` 
any erosion of the non-proliferation treaty and 
strengthen the will to make it work. 

The final declaration of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) Review 
Conference points the way ahead. All nations 
represented here, whatever their attitudes to the 
Treaty itself, should appreciate the value of 
this declaration for our future deliberations, 

For many nations nuclear energy is an 
essential factor in their future economic 
development, but due attention must be given 
to the horrifying consequences of any 
diversion of fissionable materials to weapon 
manufacture. The growth of the civil nuclear. 
industry throughout the world must be 
accompanied by internationally accepted 
safeguards to protect the security of all 
States. 

An important step was taken in August 
last year when major suppliers agreed on 
additional safeguards to be applied to exports 
of certain nuclear materials and equipment. 
At the NPT Review Conference there were 
encouraging indications that suppliers agreed 
on the need for further energetic action tn this 
field. But the pace and scope of follow-up 
action has not so far been encouraging. Time 
is not on our side in this vital matter. The 
need for more power, the development of 
technology and the activities of commercial 
interests will not wait for Governments to act. 
Governments must keep ahead of them in the 
working out of safeguards. 

We must also give the most careful 
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attention to the problems presented by the 
conduct of nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes. Australia would not try to deny to 
any State any legitimate means which would 
obviously assist towards its development. But, 
in the case of nuclear explosions, the very 
nature of the technology used makes us just 
as alarmed about the proliferation of such 
devices as we are about the spread of nuclear 
weapons themselves. The technology can be 
diverted from peaceful to military purposes. 
The United Nations family has to find a 
satisfactory solution to this complex and 
urgent problem. Australia welcomes the 
establishment of the Advisory Group, which 
will hold its first meeting on 29 September 
under the auspices of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to consider this problem. 
We hope that all participants will approach 
their very difficult task in a spirit of 
determination to succeed. 

It was obvious at the NPT Review 
Conference, and in other meetings, that many 
non-nuclear weapon States feel that in the 
implementation of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty the burden is falling too heavily on 
themselves. In the consensus achieved at the 
Review Conference there is some hope that 
this justified concern of the non-nuclear 
weapon States is being recognised by the 
nuclear powers. We urge the nuclear powers 
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to make stronger efforts to meet the concerns 
of non-nuclear weapon States. 

No-one should underestimate the difficulties 
in the way of achieving real agreements in 
this vital area. We cannot condone the 
stockpiling of weapons which ultimately are 
a threat to all mankind. We share the concern 
of countries who feel their own security 
threatened by these weapons. There is no 
security in increasing the number or power of 
weapons or the number of States who make 
and hold them. Both are factors making 
for insecurity. 

As the first step the United Nations should 
continue to work for the acceptance of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty as the most 
appropriate means of achieving nuclear 
arms control. 

Decolonisation 

Under the Charter, Colonial Territories 
have been a major responsibility of the United 
Nations, and the task is not yet complete. 

It was a matter of pride for Australia that 
on the day on which this Thirtieth Session 
convened, the former territory of Papua 
New Guinea became independent. This 
brought to an end the Trusteeship Agreement 
concluded in 1946 between the General 
Assembly and the Government of Australia. 
Now, as equal sovereign States, Australia and 
Papua New Guinea are friendly neighbours, 


anc our relations cover a wide range of mutual 
interests, Over the years we have known each 
other, we have developed a considerable 
degree of mutual trust. The Australian 
Government and the Australian people 
express to the Government and people of 
Papua New Guinea their warmest fraternal 
greetings. We look forward to friendly and 
neighbourly co-operation with Papua New 
Guinea in many fields, including in this 
Assembly. 


During the past year we have been happy 
to see other former dependent territories 
acaieve independence and apply for 
membership of this Organisation. We welcome 
the admission of the new States of Cape 
Verde, Mozambique and Sao Tome and 
Principe. The pace of decolonisation in the 
continent of Africa has increased 
tremendously, though very difficult problems 
stil remain. Despite the commendable efforts 
by a number of interested parties, the impasse 
in Southern Rhodesia continues. But we still 
hope that there will be early progress towards 
the convening of a constitutional conference, 
with the declared objective of a negotiated 
transition to majority rule. The present 
situation is unacceptable and dangerous and 
the regime in Southern Rhodesia must be 
made to realise the urgent necessity of 
negotiations on this basis. 


Both through our participation in the work 
ef the Council for Namibia and also directly, 
we have sought to play our part in trying to 
baing about Namibia's full and complete 
imdependence. Regrettably the recent South 
African moves in regard to the future of 
Namibia do not meet the requirements of the 
United Nations. The Australian Government 
chose Namibia Day, 26 August, to express to 
the South African Government its strong 
cencern at the inadequacy of that 
Government's policies and actions. We 
stressed the urgent need to comply with the 
resolutions of the United Nations. We said 
the Organisation must be involved in any 
process of consulting the people of Namibia 
if it is to have international credibility. We 
ge-stated our firm position that Namibia 
saould move rapidly towards independence as 
æ united country, and that the genuine leaders 
«gt the people should be parties in this process. 
“We shall maintain our pressure on South 
Africa on this matter for as long as may be 
necessary. 
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It is now fifteen years since the Fifteenth 
session at which the General Assembly adopted 
two resolutions on decolonisation and 
non-self-governing territories—numbers 1514 
and 1541. The former was the declaration on 
the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. The latter stated the 
principles which should guide members in 
determining whether or not an obligation 
exists to transmit information under Article 
73(e) of the Charter. The greatest problems 
facing this Organisation in the colonial field 
were and still are in the continent of Africa. 
However, Australia is glad to see that in 
recent years the United Nations has been 
devoting more attention to colonial problems 
outside Africa and particularly to the problems 
of small territories. There still exists a 
considerable number of small colonies, most 
of them islands or groups of islands, which 
face very acute problems and which do not 
have a great deal in the way of natural 
resources for their solution. Here there is 
scope for more effort, more application of 
what the United Nations has learnt over the 
past thirty years. The objective must be for 
the peoples of small dependent territories to 
enjoy not only an end to political dependence, 
but reasonable economic conditions which are 
essential to the proper enjoyment of 
political freedom. We must be careful to take 
full account of the particular circumstances 
of each territory and of the wishes of its 
people. Australia has greatly valued its close 
association with the Committee of Twenty-four 
and respects the experience and dedication of 
its fellow members. Our close co-operation 
with the committee is reflected in the 
importance we are attaching to its 
recommendations on the Territory of the 
Cocos Islands. 

I would like now, Mr President, to state 
briefly how Australia sees certain major 
political issues. 





Middle East 

The Australian view has long been that the 
existence of the State of Israel has to be 
accepted, and Israel has to have assurances of 
its security. Equally, the concerns of the Arab 
States for their security and territorial 
integrity have to be respected. Australia 
believes that, in conformity with the principle 
of self-determination, the Palestinian people 
have the right to create a State of their own, 
alongside Israel, if they so wish. We believe 
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that the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people are now widely recognised and 
accepted as one of the major keys to a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 

Australia welcomes the recent conclusion 
of a further interim disengagement agreement 
between Egypt and Israel. We see this as a 
further step towards peace, which we hope 
will lead to progress in other areas and to a 
full, peaceful and just settlement. We 
commend the continuing contribution made 
by the United Nations, especially through the 
Security Council and the peace-keeping forces 
established in the area. 


Cyprus 

We commend also and thank the 
Secretary-General for the dedicated manner 
in which he has carried out his mission of 
good offices for the parties concerned in 
Cyprus. We see the role of the international 
community as essentially one of encouraging, 
where possible, the successful conclusion of 
inter-communal talks, of avoiding any action 
which would prejudice these talks, and of 
assisting in the alleviation of the difficulties 
faced by persons displaced by the violent 
events of last year. During the present year 
Australia has continued its efforts to help ease 
the plight of displaced persons in Cyprus, 
and has maintained its contingent of police 
with the United Nations force. 


Indochina 


The Australian Government welcomed the 
end of the long conflict in Indochina which 
has caused so much suffering for the people 
of the countries of this region. Now that the 
war is Over we trust that all South-east Asian 
countries will work to develop relations based 
on mutual respect and trust. Only if all the 
countries in the region, and the great powers, 
accept that each State has the right to 
determine its own future free from outside 
interference will there be true prospects for 
peaceful and enduring co-operation and 
friendship in the area. 

It is a matter of regret that North and 
South Viet Nam are not today seated in this 
General Assembly and it is our hope that 
following our appeal to the Security Council, 
the situation will soon be changed. This 
Organisation is now close to the achievement 
of universal membership. The admission of 
North and South Viet Nam would be two 
more steps towards that goal. 
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Korea 

In June of this year I paid visits to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of Korea. I was greeted warmly 
in both places. In both parts of Korea the 
people share a past and traditions of great 
value. But the vast gulf which has grown 
between them in the past three decades is 
very real. We wish to see good relations 
between the two States. But any realistic 
approach for the future of the whole of- 
Korea has to proceed from the recognition 
that two separate entities exist, and that each 
is the lawful Government of that part of 
Korea in which it exercises effective control. 

In cur view, the two Governments are 
equally sovereign, and therefore in 
determining the future of the peninsula, 
unified or otherwise, the two Governments 
should act with full respect for each other's 
sovereign rights. Peace must be agreed, but it 
needs to be an enduring peace recognising 
the realities that exist in the peninsula. Peace 
has been preserved under an armistice 
agreement for over twenty-two years. We 
would welcome any progress which can be 
made to strengthen the prospects for 
reduction of tensions and for lasting peace. 
We would be most concerned if the prospects 
for progress were set back by the dismantling 
of machinery which has proved its usefulness 
without putting something no less effective 
in its place. 

When I visited Pyongyang and Seoul I 
made clear that Australia would support either 
or both of the Korean Governments if either | 
or both wished to join the United Nations. 


Peaceful settlement of disputes 


In the introduction of his report on the 
work of the Organisation this year the 
Secretary-General made some pertinent 
observations about the evolution of the role 
of the United Nations in its primary function | 
of maintaining peace and security. It was in 
similar spirit that at the last Session of the 
General Assembly, Australia had proposed 
under the agenda item on strengthening the 
role of the United Nations, a re-examination 
of the possibilities inherent in the Charter for 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Our intention was to strengthen the 
application of the Charter and to bring again 
to the attention of the members the variety of 
flexible procedures available to them in the 
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Organisation for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, some of which deserve more 
attention than they have received in recent 
years. In accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the last Session, the Assembly will 
be considering this year a report prepared by 
the Secretary-General. Australia hopes that 
„this report will stimulate a useful debate out 


cof which members will become more aware of 


the machinery available to them for the 
“settlement of disputes. 

© I should mention too, another initiative 
which the Australian Delegation took at the 
‘Jast Session of the General Assembly 
concerning diplomatic asylum. A useful debate 
-was held in the Sixth Committee and the 
debate will be resumed at this present 
‘session. It is clear from last year’s debate that 
it would be a slow business to reach 
-agreement on this subject, but the ultimate 
¿objective is a very important one and we 
would like to see all States participate in 

‘this work. 


Law of the Sea 


There is one vital problem, Mr President, 
-with which the United Nations is dealing— 
the problem of a Law of the Sea—which 
affects not only immense political and 
Strategic issues but also the economic future 
cf all nations, whether coastal or land-locked. 
-Fhe new rules of International Law now 
under discussion embrace not only the 
essential norms of sovereignty, and the 
“traditional freedom of navigation, but also 
¿questions of exploitation of natural resources 
ia an area which covers two-thirds of the 
-earth’s surface. The new Law must make a 
reality of the common heritage of mankind. 


. The Third Session of the Conference on 
~The Law of the Sea held in Geneva this 
spring, produced for the first time a single 
“negotiating text thanks to the initiative of the 
President of the Conference and the able work 
¿of the Chairmen of the Three Committees. 
‘This text will be supplemented by a 
‘negotiating text submitted by the President on 
Settlement of Disputes. 

_ These texts have been studied by the 
‘Australian Government and discussion with 
other Governments has already begun. It is 
our hope that at the next session in New York 
in March 1976 the Conference will agree on 
‘a negotiated text which can be accepted by 
Governments and which can become the 
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‘Convention of Caracas’. In any event, 

Mr President, we must press the negotiation 
to the earliest possible successful conclusion. 
As the Secretary-General reminded us 
recently a modern Law of the Sea, peace and 
co-operation on the sea, cannot be achieved 
by bilateral or regional agreements. A 
universal convention is essential. 


Human rights 


During the past thirty years this 
Organisation has endeavoured to define, to 
broaden and to express in legally binding 
instruments the principles of Human Rights as 
contained in the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration. Unfortunately, the United Nations 
has also had to express deep concern about 
many violations of Human Rights. We must 
press on with this work, however difficult, 
because the alternative is to fail to honour 
the principles affirmed in the Charter by 
which we are bound. 

The Australian Government attaches great 
importance to International Women’s Year as 
a symbol of the need for change and 


_ improvement and as a great new departure in 


itself. The scope of activities in International 
Women’s Year is very wide because it aims at 
the improvement of the status and role of 
women in the development process and in all 
aspects of life. At issue are the legitimate 
needs and demands of half the population of 
the world. Deep rooted discriminatory 
practices and discriminatory social attitudes 
have placed women in a position of artificial 
inferiority. Women everywhere in the world 
must achieve freedom and equality. 

I could sum up all the points I have tried 
to make Mr President, very simply. The 
Charter has shown that with all its 
imperfections it is a basically sound instrument 
which provides the statements of principle 
and the institutional framework which all 
countries need if we are to live in peace and 
mutual respect. But the task of applying 
principles of the Charter and living up to them 
requires great and continuous effort. Unless 
that effort is made, this Organisation cannot 
succeed and a light will go out of the world. 
It is the firm conviction of my Government 
that this Organisation must succeed and to 
that end we reaffirm the pledge which 
we made in San Francisco in 1945. We must 
not fail the peoples whom we represent and in 
whose name our Charter was written. 
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NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT 


Lima: non-aligned foreign ministers’ 


conference 


Foreign ministers of non-aligned countries met 
in Lima, Peru, from 25 to 29 August. It was 
the most important meeting of non-aligned 
countries since their summit meeting in Algiers 


in 1973. 


Australia attended the meeting as a guest. 


Similar status was accorded to Austria, 
Sweden, Finland, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Rumania, Portugal and the 
Philippines. El Salvador and Grenada 
attended as observers. 


The Conference met in plenary sessions 
and in two committees — economic and 
political. Attendance at committee meetings 
was restricted to member countries. 





The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. 
Willesee. 
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A major issue considered by the political 
committee was the attempt by Arab member 
countries to obtain endorsement of moves 
later this year for the expulsion or suspension 
of Israel from the United Nations General 
Assembly. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
although there was general support for the 
proposition that pressure on Israel in the 
United Nations should be maintained. 


The Conference also considered a number 
of requests for membership of the movement. 
It was decided to admit to membership the 
Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea, the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, Panama 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisation. 

It declined to give any status in the movement 
to the Republic of Korea. 


The Australian Delegation to the 
Conference was led by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, and 
included the Australian Ambassador to Peru, 
Mr A. H. Loomes, and a First Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr L. Corkery. The Minister’s 
attendance at the meeting reflected the 
Government’s interest in becoming more 
fully aware of the views and concerns of the 
countries of the Non-Aligned Movement — 
the largest grouping of nations other than the 
United Nations. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia: constitutional 


negotiations 


With the re-emergence of the leadership struggle 
within the African National Council, the situa- 


tion surrounding 


Following the unsuccessful Victoria River 
oridge talks, Bishop Muzorewa of the A.N.C. 
ft for Europe after declaring his support 
“or a new Zambia-based wing of the A.N.C., 
«nown as the Zimbabwe Liberation Council 
wL.1.C.), under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
sCabaningi Sithole, former leader of 
a&AN.U. The emergence of the Z.L.C. was 
rnmediately condemned by Mr Nkomo as 
x contravention of the A.N.C. constitution. 
a Tull National Congress of the A.N.C. has 
been called for 27-28 September to try to 
solve the leadership issue. It seems unlikely 
sat any further talks with Mr. Smith will be 
iuitiated by either side until the A.N.C. 
iaternal problems are solved. 

‘The announcement on 12 August 1975, 
tuat constitutional talks between the Southern 
Ehedesian Smith regime and the A.N.C. 
vould commence before 26 August, gave 
rse to guarded optimism that a negotiated 
seftiement between the parties might be 
possible. 

The active participation of South Africa’s 
“ime Minister, Mr B. J. Vorster and 
Zambia’s President Kaunda in arranging the 
meeting, and the site agreed for the meeting 
— a railway coach on the Victoria River 
beidge linking Zambia and Southern Rhodesia 
— augured well for the talks. 

On the other hand Mr. Smith’s statement 
that the first meeting would simply be a 
omer, preliminary one designed for the 











constitutional 
Rhodesia has become blurred. 


talks on 


signing of an Agreement for the parties to 

undertake detailed constitutional talks at a 

later stage in Southern Rhodesia, and Bishop 
Muzorewa’s Statement that the first talks 

must be substantive, had in them the seeds 
of some discord. 


Furthermore, Mr Smith’s reported 
statement, on the eve of the meeting, that 
there would not be majority rule in his 
life-time was hardly conducive to the talks 
commencing in an atmosphere of goodwill. 


In the event, the parties met all day on 25 
August, but were unable to reach agreement. 
Bishop Muzorewa issued a ‘Declaration of 
Intention to Negotiate a Settlement’ which 
proposed that a meeting be arranged in 
Salisbury within seven days by the 
Secretary-General of the A.N.C. and the 
Southern Rhodesian Secretary of Cabinet, of 
representatives nominated by both parties, 
for the purpose of starting detailed discussions 
and to establish appropriate sub-committees. 


The Declaration referred also to the 
question of immunity for those A.N.C. 
representatives presently in exile from 
Southern Rhodesia, and it seems that it was 
on this issue, largely, that the meeting 
foundered, 

Mr Smith told his Parliament on 26 
August, however, that Bishop Muzorewa had 
proposed immediate majority rule as the 
only basis for a settlement and that this was 
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completely and utterly unacceptable. He 
added that immunity for the exiles was also 
unacceptable. He said he would now attempt 

to reach settlement with the Rhodesian tribal 
chiefs and ‘other African organisations’ and 
that the A.N.C. could participate if it would 
abide by the Pretoria Agreement. Bishop 
Muzorewa later stated that the Pretoria 
Agreement provided for only two negotiating 
parties — the Rhodesia Front Government 
and the A.N.C. — and he said the A.N.C. 
would not participate in talks involving other 
organisations. 


Speculation followed that Mr Smith 

might start talks with Mr Joshua Nkomoe, 
leader of the Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (ZAPU). It had been rumoured for 
some months that Nkomo and Smith had 
entered into a secret deal. On the other hand, 
President Kaunda and Mr Vorster, who were 
both present at the opening of the Victoria 
River bridge talks, and spent a considerable 


time together, were reported to be still trying 
to bring the main parties together for a 
resumption of the talks. 


South Africa has a close interest in seeing 
a movement towards settlement of the 
Rhodesia issue, as has Zambia, which has 
closed its borders with Rhodesia and must 
now have significant apprehension about the 
future of the rail route through war-torn 
Angola tor its copper exports. Mozambique 
will also face a predicament if the talks break 
down irrevocably in that O.A.U. pressures 
would undoubtedly arise for the application 
of sanctions by Mozambique against 
Rhodesia. Such sanctions would pose further 
severe strains on Mozambique’s shaky 
economy, a significant portion of whose 
revenue is derived from Rhodesian transit 
traffic. The loss of this revenue would be a 
serious blow, even if the international 
community were to offer financial and 
economic compensation. 


Japan/Australia officials’ talks 


The ninth annual 


round of consultations 


between members of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry and the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs was held in Canberra on 1 and 2 
September 1975. The previous round of con- 
sultations was held in Tokyo in June 1974. 


The aim of these consultations is to 
exchange views at the official level on a range 
of international and regional questions of 
interest to the two sides. The consultations 
provide an overview of many of the issues 
subject to day-to-day exchanges between the 
embassies and foreign ministries of the two 
countries, The intention is to bring underlying 
developments into focus and to exchange 
assessments, rather than to negotiate or make 
representations. 


Topics discussed at this year’s consultations 
included the present international situation 
and recent trends in the Asia/Pacific region. 
The talks formed part of a growing process of 
dialogue between Australia and Japan which 
this year has included meetings of the 
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Australia/Japan Ministerial Committee on 
12-13 May in Canberra and the Australia/ 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee on 
2-3 September in Perth. 

The Japanese delegation was led by 
Mr Masatada Tachibana, Director-General, 
European and Oceanic Affairs in the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry. The Japanese 
Ambassador in Australia, Mr Kenzo Yoshida, 
also participated, along with other senior 
members of his Embassy and the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry. 

The Australian delegation was led by 
Mr J. R. Rowland, Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Foreign Affairs and included 
a number of senior officers from the 
Department. 


FINANCE MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Meeting 


The 1975 Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Meeting was held in Georgetown, Guyana, 
from 26 to 28 August. The Meeting was 
preceded by meetings of Senior Commonwealth 
Finance Officials on 24-25 August and the 
Eleventh Meeting of the Board of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation on 25 August. 


The Australian delegation was led by the Minister for Tourism and Recreation, 
Mr F. E. Stewart, as Minister Assisting the Treasurer. The following extracts from the 
communique issued after the Meeting summarise the main questions considered: 


Towards a new international economic order requested the Group to complete its work in 
fulfilment of the mandate from the Heads of 
Government for a comprehensive and 
inter-related program of practical measures 
directed at closing the gap between the rich 
and poor countries. 


‘Ministers discussed the interim report 
“Towards a New International Economic 
Order” prepared by the Commonwealth 
Group of Experts appointed by the Heads of 
Government meeting in Kingston. They .. . 

‘The proposals contained in the interim 
report, many of which are amenable to 
immediate implementation, commanded a 
large measure of agreement. 





‘Ministers . . . requested the Secretary- 
General to publish the interim report and to 
make it available to the international 
community, particularly in the context of the 
Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Current economic situation 


‘Ministers discussed the problems arising 
from the deep and prolonged world economic 
recession, coupled with continuing, 
unacceptable rates of inflation, and 

The Minister particularly their serious effects on 


for Tourism 
. 
and Recreation developing countries 


and Minister ‘Ministers noted with grave concern the 
Assisting the 


Teasa Whe continuing and aggravated balance of 
F. E. Stewart. payments problems of many developing 
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countries, which are caught in a squeeze 
between reduced demand and depressed 
prices for their exports and inflated prices 

for their imports, and the consequent serious 
adverse effects on the already inadequate 
momentum of development, and even on the 
maintenance of bare minimum conditions of 
life for millions of the world’s people. 


‘They called on industrialised countries, 
particularly those with relatively strong 
balance of payments, to take early and 
effective action to lead the world out of the 
present recession and to pursue policies for 
bringing inflation under control. 


‘Ministers reiterated their commitment in 
their 1974 communigue to a one-world 
approach to economic matters. They 
emphasised that industrialised countries 
should refrain from attempting to solve their 
economic problems by import restrictions, 
particularly restrictions on imports from 
developing countries. 


International monetary reform 


‘While appreciating that some advances 
had been made towards monetary reform, 
Ministers expressed their disappointment that 
agreement had not yet been reached on a 
number of key isues. They noted the 
particular interest of developing countries in 
settlement of outstanding issues including the 
reform of international financial institutions, 
increase in IMF quotas, the role of gold and 
revised principles for exchange rate regimes, 
and therefore stressed the importance of 
early resolution of all remaining difficulties 
pertaining to them. They urged an early 
agreement on gold which would permit use 
of gold at present held by the IMF to provide 
assistance on concessionary terms to the 
developing countries seriously affected by 
current economic developments. They agreed 
that consideration should be given to easing 
the conditionality of the IMF oil facility and 
emphasised the need for the extension of 
the facility, or an equivalent, beyond 1975. 


Transfer of resources 


‘Ministers noted with concern the declining 
trend in international net aid disbursements 
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as a percentage of GNP, in spite of a slight 
increase in 1974. They emphasised the need 
for the early attainment of the aid target of 
0.7 per cent of GNP and for such aid to be 
provided at highly concessionary terms under 
liberal conditions. They noted, however, that 
in the quantity of official development 
assistance, the performance of Commonwealth 
members of the DAC (Development 
Assistance Commission) significantly exceeds 
that of the DAC countries as a whole, and 
that the grant element in Commonwealth 
ODA (Official Development Assistance) 
exceeds the eighty-four per cent target for 
DAC countries ... Ministers were of the view 
that serious consideration be given as a 
matter of urgency to the question of debt 
relief for developing countries. 


Commonwealth fund for technical 
co-operation 


‘Ministers expressed their satisfaction at 
the contmuing growth of the Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Co-operation (CFTC), 
both in its activities and its resources. They 
also noted that during the past year more 
than 700 projects were undertaken, and, since 
the Fund's inception over ten thousand 
man-months of training have been provided 
in developing Commonwealth countries, and 
more than £3.6 million spent on providing 
expertise and training in developing 
Commonwealth countries. 


Proposal to establish a commonwealth 
investment bank 


‘Ministers expressed their appreciation of 
the quality of the various studies prepared 
in response to requests of Heads of 
Government and those of Finance Ministers, 
but decided to defer their decisions .. . The 
Secretary-General was asked to examine the 
extent to which the CFTC might respond to 
at least some of the requirements identified, 
and, at his discretion, to return at some 
suitable time to the exploration of the extent 
of support for the establishment of a 
Commonweath Investment Bank and the 
form it should take. 


‘Ministers accepted an invitation to meet 
in Hong Kong in 1976. 


NAMIBIA 


Namibia: constitutional talks 


A constitutional conference on the future of 
the Territory of Namibia, convened by the South 
African Government, opened in Windhoek, the 
Territory's capital, on 1 September. 


This conference was held against a 
background of United Nations Security 
Council resolution 366 of 17 December 1974, 
which condemned South Africa's continued 
illegal occupation of Namibia and demanded 
that South Africa give a solemn declaration 
by 30 May 1975 that it would comply with 
UN resolutions, recognise the territorial 
integrity and unity of Namibia as a nation, 
take immediate steps to withdraw its illegal 
administration from Namibia and transfer 
power to the people with the assistance of the 
United Nations, comply with the human rights 
provisions, including the release of political 
prisoners and abolition of racially 
discriminatory measures, and permit political 
exiles (mainly from SWAPO-—South West 
Airican Peoples Organisation) to return 
freely to Namibia. 


South Africa responded to the United 
Nations on 27 May 1975, recognising officially 
the international status of Namibia and 
announcing its intention to undertake a 
process of constitutional consultation to 
determine the wishes of the people of 
Namibia regarding their future. The South 
African Government also expressed 
willingness to talk to representatives of the 
UN Council for Namibia and the OAU 
Committee on Namibia, but on its own terms. 


The South African letter did not constitute 
an acceptance of the full demands of the 
United Nations in respect of Namibia. All 
members of the Security Council, at a meeting 
on 30 May, regarded it as unsatisfactory, 
particularly in respect of South Africa's 
continuing rejection of the legitimate role of 
the United Nations in bringing Namibia to 
independence, and the right of the United 


Nations to exercise supervision of the 
administration of the Territory up to 
independence. 


Nevertheless, South Africa went ahead and 
organised the constitutional conference. 
Delegates were selected on the basis of ethnic 
Origin and given equal representation 
irrespective of the size of the ethnic group. 
This suggested to some observers that the 
constitutional conference was likely to 
enshrine a form of ethnic autonomy 
preventing emergence of an effective 
government and leaving the numerically small 
white population in control of some of the 
richest parts of the Territory. The Damaras, 
the second largest ethnic group, refused to 
attend the conference while SWAPO, the only 
organisation accepted by the OAU and the 
United Nations as being truly representative 
of the Namibian people, was refused 
representation. Most of the representatives of 
other ethnic groups are in fact South African 
Government-appointed leaders of the various 
ethnic ‘homelands’, mostly traditional tribal 
chiefs (only two of the ethnic ‘homelands’ 
have popularly elected legislative bodies). 


On 16 August Chief F. Elifas, Chief 
Minister of Ovamboland, a known supporter of 
the South African Government's plans for 
Namibia and proposed leader of the 
Ovamboland delegation to the constitutional 
conference, was assassinated. The prime 
suspect for organising the murder, according 
to the South African authorities, was SWAPO, 
and by 27 August eleven SWAPO leaders 
throughout Namibia had been detained by 
the authorities, 

The conference commenced on 1 September 
with eleven delegations representing the 
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ethnic groups in attendance. The press was 
barred from the conference, which adjourned 
on 12 September and is scheduled to 
reconvene on 3 November this year. The 
conference agreed on a ‘Declaration of 
Intent’ which resolved that the aim of the 
conference would be to draft a constitution 
for South West Africa as soon as appropriate 
and, if possible, within a period of three years. 
It also endorsed the objective of “human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all without 
discrimination on the basis of race, colour or 
creed’. The form of the future constitution 


was not spelled out but the stated intention of 
the Declaration is ‘to create a form of 
government which will guarantee to every 
population group the greatest possible say in 
its own and national affairs, which will fully 
protect the rights of minorities and which will 
do right and justice for all’. 

While the delegates described themselves as 
the ‘true and authentic representatives of the 
inhabitants of the Territory’ it is unlikely that 
the OAU or the United Nations will accept 
them as such, or accept the results of their 
deliberations. 


Visit of Commonwealth 


Secretary-General 


The Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr S. S. 
Ramphal, and Mrs Ramphal visited Australia 
from 17 to 20 September following their attend- 
ance at the Papua New Guinea independence 


celebrations in Port Moresby. 


Mr Ramphal had talks with the Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and with 
senior officials of several Government 
Departments. The discussions covered 
the broad range of Commonwealth 
concerns, including the Commonwealth 
Secretariat and plans for the 1976 Meeting 
of Commonwealth Senior Officials to be held 
in Canberra. On 18 September, Mr Ramphal 
delivered an address to the A.N.U. and 
Australian Institute of International Affairs 
entitled “Towards a New International 
Economic Order’. The main points of 
Mr Ramphal’s speech are reported following 
this article. 


Mr Ramphal, formerly Guyana’s Foreign 
Minister, succeeded Mr Arnold Smith as 
Commonwealth Secretary-General following 
his unanimous election by Commonwealth 
leaders at their Kingston meeting in April/ 
May this year. In an interview soon after his 
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appointment, Mr Ramphal said he had always 
felt that ‘the Commonwealth has a role to 
play, not just in terms of relationships 
between member countries, but also in 
advancing the search for solutions to the 
wider problems which affect mankind’. 


Mr Ramphal was born in 1928 in Guyana 
(then British Guiana). He graduated in law 
at London University, and held various legal 
posts in British Guiana and with the Federal 
Government of the West Indies before 
Guyana’s independence in 1966. Later he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs and in 
1973 also Minister of Justice. He has been a 
member of the International Commission of 
Jurists. 


He was made a Queen’s Counsel of 
Guyana in 1965 and a Senior Counsel in 1966, 
when he was also awarded a CMG. He was 
made a knight bachelor in 1969. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S ADDRESS 


Commonwealth Secretary-General’s 
address 


Australia, because of its special character as a 
young country which shared some of the 
problems that beset primary producers in the 
developing world, had a special role to play in 
mankind's search for a new international 

economic order, the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General, Mr S. S. Ramphal, said in Canberra. 


Mr Ramphal gave an address, “Towards a New International Economic Order’, to the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs and the Australian National University, at the 
A.N.U. on 18 September. 


The Secretary-General said that as Australia of the aspirations of the Third World, a 


was among those developed countries which lower level of vested interest in resisting 
were neither the architects nor the primary fundamental change, and for both these 
beneficiaries of the old economic order, and reasons, a greater capability for advancing 
because of the special intimacy of consensus on the way forward’. He added: 
relationships within the Commonwealth family ‘Today, the perceptions of economic justice 
between Australia and the developing world, can no longer halt at the national frontiers 
Australia could bring to the current search for the human condition can no longer 
for a more equitable distribution of the be seen in the imagery of national 

world’s resources ‘a degree of understanding sovereignity.” 


The Prime Minister, 

Mr E. G. Whitlam, (left), 
with the Commonwealth 
Secretary General, Mr S. S. 
Ramphal. 
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Papua New Guinea 

In his opening remarks, the Secretary- 
General told his audience that he had 
attended the independence celebrations of the 
Commonwealth’s thirty-fifth and newest 
member, Papua New Guinea. He said that 
Australia’s conscientious discharge of the duties 
of trustee and her resolve to help Papua New 
Guinea beccme an independent nation had 
been admired and welcomed throughout the 
Commonwealth and beyond. But he added 
‘this resolve will need to be sustained in the 
years ahead on a basis commensurate with the 
inevitably enlarged needs of the new State. 
For the truth is, at the level of human 
obligations, at the level of a wider morality, 
Australia’s trust continues long beyond the 
formal lapse of legal obligations. The basis 
alone is changed, the reality of obligations. 
and I am sure, the reality of commitment 
continues. Continuing he said, ‘As we 
rejoice in their nationhood, it is pertinent to 
ask: Into what kind of world are we ushering 
them? What kind of chance does it offer the 
new State” 

The world could not answer with assurance, 
tor the answers lie locked in the outcome of 
the current international dialogue. This 
dialogue reflected the world’s concern with 
international poverty and with the need for a 
new economic order that will make release 
from it, more probable for two-third’s of the 
world’s people. 


Background to need for change 

The Secretary-General then asked why it 
was necessary for a new international 
economic order or at any rate, what was 
wrong with the old that could not be put 
right. His thesis was that the old system, 
which had been established in the post-war 
era, and had been supplemented by the 
agreement at Bretton Woods and by the 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) ‘had not served the people of the 
developing world well and in fact, had not 
served them at all? 


In order to support this statement, he 
referred to an address delivered recently by 
the President of the World Bank, Mr Robert 
McNamara, to a meeting of its Board of 
Governors. Quoting Mr McNamara, he said 
‘After a monumental effort by the developing 
countries themselves; after the end of two 
decades of the working of the Bretton Woods 
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and GATT regimes, the result by 1980 will be 
an increase of $3 per capita in the incomes of 
the poorest group compared with an increase 
of $900 per capita for those of the richest 
who were already at the start of the decade 
300 per cent better off.’ 

“Today, those whom Fanon described 
twenty years ago as “the wretched of the 
earth’, nearly one billion of the world’s 
poorest, subsist on incomes of less that $75 
a year (less than 30 cents per day) in an 
environment of squalor and hopelessness. 

In fact. they lead lives at the margin of 
existence.’ 

The Secretary-General said that some 
700 million were locked into absolute poverty 
in the rural areas of the developing world. 
By the end of the century, the population of 
the urban poor in the developing world will 
reach 1.8 billion. Life for the urban poor was 
unspeakably grim—half the urban population 
of India were under-nourished, approximately 
fifteen per cent of the children who die in 
Latin American countries, and up to 
twenty-five per cent of those who die in 
African cities were needless victims of 
malnutrition, 

He then mentroned a Report prepared by 
the Dag Hammerskjold Institute of Sweden 
which indicated that close to half a billion 
people suffer from hunger and malnutrition. 
In Africa, one child in seven dies before the 
age of one year; in Asia, one in ten; in South 
America one in fifteen; but in Europe and 
North America, one in forty. 

The Secretary-General added ‘This is the 
reality of the Third World and these are the 
people the old economic order is said to have 
served well. The old order has not served 
them at all. And the fault lies not in its 
workings but in the system itself. It lies in the 
fact that the system promised order, 
stability and growth for the industrialised 
countries, for those who already wielded 
economic power and that it implied disorder, 
insecurity and deprivation for those who did 
not. It lies in the assumption that some 
countries are rich and others are poor, and 
that we can, while helping the rich to become 
more rich, help the poor to become less poor,’ 

Continuing, he asked ‘Is it any wonder that 
after the broken promises of two development 
decades, after the frustrations of UNCTAD, 
and that after nearly thirty years of an 
internationalism which has seen the political 


squality of states guaranteed by the U.N. 
Charter almost totally emptied of its content 
by pervasive economic inequality between 
the world’s people, that the developing world 
now calls for a new international economic 
order? 

The Secretary-General then explained why 
the challenge to the old order had come at this 
time. The call for change, he said ‘was not 
‘merely one of despair; it was a call founded on 
a deepening realisation that their poverty, 
their dependency, are a premise, a function, 
a necessary and inevitable condition of the 
old order. It is a recognition that the system 
is one that has condemned the poor to 
poverty as the price of sustained growth, of 
ever rising levels of affluence, in a small 
group of industrialised states; it is a 
realisation, which experience has impressed 
that the fault lies not in the working of the 
system but in its very structure, which locks 
the developing countries into a cycle of 
never-ending poverty. Today, therefore, when 
the Third World talks of just terms of trade, 
or the real transfer of resources, when they 
talk of the closing of the gap, or the transfer 
of technology, or industrial co-operation— 
whenever they talk about fundamental change 
in the economic relations between the rich 
and the poor, they are talking about 
structural change in the economic system that 
has hitherto prevailed. 

‘Just as it is understandable why the 
challenge could not come then, so it is easy to 
perceive why it has come now. In 1946, the 
U.N.. our central agency for international 
decision-making, had forty-one, mostly rich, 
member states. In 1975, it has 137, mostly 
poor, members. It would be surprising, indeed, 
if the concepts of international economic 
arrangements that were central to 
decision-making by the forty-one thirty years 
ago, were still relevant and acceptable as a 
basis for decision-making by the 137 today. 
Yet, in fact, the developing countries have 
been almost excessively patient over these 
thirty years in their trial of prescriptions for 
development that in retrospect served merely 
to mask the basic ailment and, indeed to 
worsen their condition. 

‘Take for example, their experience of 
external aid on which such high hopes were 
built with the launching of the Decades of 
Development as part of an International 
Development Strategy. When the Pearson 
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Commission issued its call in 1969 for a 
target of 0.7 per cent of gross national product 
in official development assistance (ODA), the 
industrialised countries of the western world 
were providing about 0.39 per cent of GNP 
in official aid. The Commission recommended 
that aid givers should reach this target by 
1975 or shortly thereafter. It has since become 
a U.N. target. 

‘What has been the experience? Last year, 
1974, saw average ODA for the OECD 
nations as a group at 0.33 per cent of GNP. 
We are getting no nearer the target which 
keeps receding into the distance. Mr 
McNamara has in fact warned in the last few 
weeks that unless the developed countries 
change their policies, aid will fall to 
0.28 per cent of GNP by 1980. The reality is 
that, instead of increasing relative to GNP 
in the industrialised countries, aid is now 
barely holding steady in absolute terms when 
allowance is made for inflation. As far as the 
recipients are concerned, they have seen the 
real value of their receipts of aid per head of 
population continuously declining, and falling 
by as much as twenty per cent over the last 
decade. 

‘And, if I may return to the matter of 
targets, it is worth noting that some of the 
rich countries have not accepted, even in 
principle, the international target of 0.7 per 
cent of GNP for official aid. By way of 
contrast, it is a matter of much satisfaction 
that Australia has both accepted the target and 
set a date-line for reaching it. Last year’s 
increase in Australian aid brought its figures 
up to 0.55 per cent. And Australa has been 
exemplary in channelling all its assistance in 
the form of grants. 

‘{ do not propose here to discuss the 
distorting effects of some types of aid or to 
contrast aid figures with the sums spent on 
armaments. Let me mention only the World 
Bank’s projection that the United Nations’ 
target of 0.7 per cent of GNP could be 
reached were the developed countries willing 
to dedicate to ODA a minor fraction of no 
more than two per cent of the incremental 
wealth——two per cent of further growth——which 
they can expect to receive in the second half 
of the decade. The blunt fact, is that aid has 
failed to deliver the Third World from 
stagnating poverty. 

‘As aid lost its shine, as the hopes centered 
on development assistance failed to 
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materialise, the focus moved to trade. Produce 
more, sell more, earn more. That was the 
simple formula. In the case of primary 
products, developing countries strove hard to 
increase production and exports; many 
succeeded; but did they also earn more? 

The total experience was frustration and 
disillusionment. 


‘What a country earns by its exports has in 
the last analysis to be measured against what 
these earnings can buy: this is what the terms 
of trade are meant to measure. Developing 
countries found that the amount of cotton, 
or sisal, or tea, or bauxite they had to produce 
and export in order to buy, say, a tractor, or 
antibiotics, or an irrigation pump from the 
industrialised countries kept increasing. 

The prices received for their primary products 
kept falling relative to the prices charged for 
manufactures by the richer countries. So, 
despite their efforts to produce more, they 
were getting no richer. They were developing 
on a basis of diminishing returns. 


‘There were also other obstacles. In many 
cases, the industrialised countries used their 
greater resources to develop synthetic 
substitutes to supplant the primary products 
the developing countries were used to 
providing. And when they tried to 
industrialise, to process their raw materials 
and produce simple manufactured goods they 
found tariff walls, special freight charges and 
other obstructions barring the way into the 
markets of the rich countries. 


The U.N. Secretary- 
General, Dr K. 
Waldheim. 
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‘When the upheaval in the monetary system 
led to consideration of reform measures, 
developing countries agitated for changes that 
would provide a greater voice in the control of 
the International Monetary Fund, hitherto 
the preserve of the rich who had helped to 
create it. When the new reserve asset, the 
Special Drawing Rights (SDR’s), were created, 
the developing countries asked that these new 
assets should be utilised to strengthen their 
resources through a link between SDR’s and 
development finance. What was the result? As 
one Commonwealth Minister wryly remarked 
at last year’s meeting of the IMF and the 
World Bank: “We asked for the link and we 
got a Committee.” Aid a mirage, trade a 
cul-de-sac; the poor getting poorer and the 
rich getting richer. For the poor, to use the 
words ef Santayana, life was not a spectacle 
or a feast, it was a predicament. 


‘It was while they were taking measure of 
this predicament that the oil producers acted. 
Is it any wonder that their success in using 
their collective strength to win a better price 
for oil and to turn the terms of trade in their 
favour should have acted like a tonic 
throughout the developing world? For the 
first time in history a group of primary 
producers had developed sufficient 
countervailing power to prevail over the 
industrialised nations who had hitherto been 
able to dictate prices under the existing system 
of international trade. OPEC’s success 
undoubtedly brought problems in train for 
other developing nations, severe problems for 
some of them; but it also pointed a way 
forward out of the development impasse, the 
predicament of poverty.’ 


Third World solidarity 


The Secretary-General explained that 
solidarity was an essential element of Third 
World action and needed to be understood. 
A new order involved fundamental change in 
international economic relations. Such a 
change could be achieved by agreement, by a 
consensual process, by a process of discussion, 
negotiation and accord. Or change could be 
secured by imposition—by a process of 
compulsion, by confrontation and the clash of 
contending strengths. The development of 
OPEC was seen by developing countries as a 
welcome catalyst for the changes they desired. 
The mobilisation of the collective strength by 
OPEC and the resulting solidarity of the 


Third World had led the developed countries 
to concede that the underprivileged might 
have a role to play in defining the new 
international economic order. 


Role of the Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth had not held itself 
aloof from the search to find a replacement 
for the old order which had begun to collapse 
‘ong before the OPEC challenge: 

‘Recognising their capacity to contribute 
to consensus-building at the international 
‘evel, Commonwealth Prime Ministers at their 
Kingston Conference in May of this year 
zommitted themselves to the principle of 
immediate action towards the creation of a 
rational and equitable new international 
economic order. Pursuing this commitment 
they entrusted to a small group of experts the 
task of putting forward for consideration by 
their Governments, in the context of the 
current international dialogue, a 
comprehensive and inter-related program 
of practical measures directed at closing the 
gap between the rich and poor countries. 

‘The Interim Report of the Group of 
Experts was considered at the Special Session 
of the recent Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Meeting immediately preceding the 
Seventh Special Session. That Report, which 
presented a program of measures amenable 
to early and effective implementation, 
received the general endorsement of 
Commonwealth Ministers; and, while not 
committing their Governments to every detail 
of the Report, they requested me to make it 
available to the international community in 
the context of the Seventh Special Session (of 
the U.N.). I have since done so, spending a 
week in New York at the opening of the 
Special Session, conveying the report to Dr 
Waldheim (Secretary-General) and having 
conversations with a wide range of Common- 
wealth and other delegations. 

‘I was gratified by the reception which the 
Report received and the seriousness with 
which it was taken in the context of the work 
æf the Session. It was made the subject of 
special reference not only in the opening 
remarks of the U.N. Secretary-General but in 
athe statements of Ministers from a wide range 
of developed and developing countries both 
within and outside the Commonwealth. Its 
great value was that it represented the only 
successful effort to find an accommodation 
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between the contending views of the developed 
and developing countries on a program of 
practical measures towards the establishment 
of a new international economic order. 

“The Seventh Special Session has just ended, 
and it is quite clear that this Commonwealth 
contribution was of major significance in 
advancing the international community closer 
to the consensus achieved. It was particularly 
noticeable how advanced was the position of 
the developed countries of the Commonwealth 
in the process of consensus building. 
Australia can take pride in the positive 
contribution it made at the Session. 

‘This development, which emphasises the 
outward-looking character of the 
Commonwealth and its readiness to place 
its unique capacity at the service of the 
international community, may yet prove to 
be one of profound importance in the 
evolution of our Commonwealth Association. 
What higher purpose can so unique a family 
of thirty-five States serve than to contribute 
to helping the international community to 
reach accord on the most critical issue of its 
time. It is a Commonwealth of developed and 
developing nations, rich and poor, 
industrialised, middle developing, and 
essentially agricultural. It is a Commonwealth 
of plural forms of government, of varied 
political ideologies, of many religions. It is a 
Commonwealth, of course, greatly enriched by 
the membership of Australia.’ 

Finally, the Secretary-General said, ‘In the 
long haul of human destiny each of us in turn 
is custodian and captive; each of us in turn 
trustee and beneficiary. It is dangerous 
pretence for any to assume, and worse still to 
believe, that our immediate separate interests 
can best be served by tactical approaches that 
ignore these deeper insights of an inseparable 
humanity. There is an urgent need for the 
quality of national and international decisions 
to match these current perceptions of the 
reality of our human situation. 

‘A great Australian writer, Patrick White, 
reminded us in one of his works, of a 
quotation from Paul Eluard: 

“There is another world 

But it is in this one” 
In the search for a new international economic 
order, not only the poor, but all mankind, 
must try to find that other world here on 
earth. Perhaps, Australia is specially blessed 
to help us find it.’ 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Exhibition of Australian paintings 


in Peking 


An exhibition of Australian landscape paintings 
opened at the Cultural Palace of the Nationalities 
in Peking on 2 September and was shown there 
for two weeks before moving to Nanking for a 
further two weeks. The exhibition will return to 


Australia in mid-October. 


The opening on 2 September was attended 
by about 400 guests including Yui Hui-Yung., 
the Chinese Minister for Culture; Ho Ying, 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs and Lin 
Lin, Vice-President of the Chinese People’s 
Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries, who made the welcoming address. 
The Vice-Premier Wang Chen, who was 
unable to attend the opening, subsequently 
visited the exhibition on 8 September. 


The exhibition, which comprises about 
eighty-seven paintings valued at $A1.56 
million, is the largest and most valuable art 
exhibition sent overseas by the Australian 
Government and has been organised as part of 
Australia’s program of cultural exchanges 
with the People’s Republic of China. Mr D. 
Thomas, Senior Curator of the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales, was commissioned by the 
Visual Arts Board of the Australia Council to 
select the exhibits and, together with Mr K. 
Kuziow of the Visual Arts Board, he 
accompanied the exhibition on its tour as 
curator and lecturer. The paintings chosen for 
the exhibition were selected by Mr Thomas 
for their historical and archival interest as 
well as for their artistic merit. The resulting 
selection included paintings by all of 
Australia’s best known landscape painters— 
Nolan, Drysdale, Streeton, Roberts and 
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Heysen among them——as well as paintings 
which demonstrate the main themes of 
Australgan painting, society and history. 
Among the earliest paintings are a William 
Westall watercolour of the Hawkesbury River 
dated 1802, from the National Library’s 
collection, Conrad Martens’ Fort Macquarie 
and a Eugen von Guerard landscape depicting 
Ballarat in the 1850s. The presentation 
displayed the richness of Australian artistic 
talent, the distinctive variety of themes offered 
by Australia itself and the development over 
170 years, of the artists’ perceptions of the 
Australian environment. 





The comprehensiveness of the exhibition 
owed much to the generosity of the principal 
lenders—the Australian National Gallery and 
the Art Gallery of NSW—as well as State 
galleries, a number of regional galleries and 
institutions and private collectors. The artists 
Fred Williams, Dale Hickey, Peter Powditch 
and Arthur Murch, lent some of their 
own works. 


The exhibition, only the second 
western-style exhibition that Chinese audiences 
have seen in some years, attracted large 
crowds—-in Peking up to 6,000 per day— and 
generated high professional and general 
interest. It was a most successful and dramatic 
presentation of Australian life and culture. 


TUN MUSTAPHA 


Sabah: resignation of Tun 
Mustapha 


On 3 September, Tun Mustapha issued a state- 
ment announcing his intention to resign as Chief 
Minister of Sabah on 31 October, and nominat- 
ing Said Keruak, 48, as his successor. 


Tun Mustapha stated, however, that he to run the Sabah State Government through 
would remain as head of the United Sabah Said Keruak, who is regarded as a close 
National Organisation (USNO) and the political ally of Tun Mustapha. 


Sabah Alliance. However, while USNO still seeks to rejoin 


Tun Mustapha’s critics, particularly the the Malaysian National Front, the way is 
Opposition Berjaya party and Sabah open for the Malaysian Federal Government 
Governor, Tun Mohamed Fuad Stephens, to exercise a stronger influence in 


have alleged that Tun Mustapha will continue Sabah’s affairs. 
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The Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Overseas 
Trade, Mr F. Crean (centre), 
and the New Zealand 
Minister for Trade and 
Industry, Mr W. W. Freer 
(left), with the Australian 
High Commissioner in New 
Zealand, Mr B. C. Hill, 
after Mr Crean’s arrival at 
Wellington Airport on 19 
September for talks on 
trans-Tasman_ trade 
relationships. The Australian 
Minister for Manufacturing 
Industry, Mr L. F. Bowen, 
also attended the talks. 
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Portuguese Timor: 
Australian action 


In answer to a question in the House of 
Representatives on 28 August 1975, the 
Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, said that 
the Australian Government was doing all that 
it was being asked to do and all that it 
reasonably could do about the situation in 
Portuguese Timor. Mr Whitlam said, by way 
of example, that an RAAF aircraft had left 
Darwin that morning for Atauro, the seat of 
government in Portuguese Timor, carrying a 
Brigadier and Major of the Portuguese Army 
for whom the Portuguese Ambassador had 
requested Australian transport. Australia was, 
the Prime Minister continued, complying 
with this request by Portugal to help her in 
carrying out her duty in her colony. This 
was in line with Australia’s wish to do all 
it could to see that there was orderly 
decolonisation and proper self-determination 
in Portuguese Timor. 

In continuing his answer, the Prime 
Minister read from the following document, 
which he tabled. 

‘Throughout the period leading up to the 


events which have followed the show of force 


by UDT on 10 August, the Government has 
been very much aware of the difficulties 
which were likely to accompany the 
decolonisation process in Portuguese Timor. 
The Government, of course, has welcomed 
the change in Portuguese colonial policy 
which has occurred since April 1974, and we 
welcomed the decolonisation program for 
Portuguese Timor (known as the Macao 
program) which was promulgated on 10 July. 
This looked to the election of a popular 
assembly in October 1976 to decide upon the 
future political status of the territory. 
‘Australian officials paid three visits to 
Portuguese Timor between July 1974 and 
July 1975. Through these visits, and close 
contact with the Portuguese Government, we 
have remained well informed of developments. 
The breakdown in civil order in Timor was a 
sudden one, but was not entirely unexpected. 
There was, for example, a foretaste late in 
June when there was a minor confrontation 
between UDT and Fretilin for several days in 
Dili. In any event, the Government was 
fully aware of the tensions that were 
unavoidable within a political structure that 
had been established almost overnight after 
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the Portuguese Government changed in 
April 1974 —- and after 400 years of 
Portuguese refusal to allow any form of 
political expression by the people of 
Portuguese Timor. The process of 
decolonisation of Portuguese Timor was thus 
a very delicate one and the prospects were 
always that it would run into difficulty. 
Quite apart from the fact that Australia had 
no right to involve itself in the process, it 
could not have been helped by outside 
interference. 

‘Since fighting broke out on 10 August 
the Australian Government has followed 
developments very closely, maintaining close 
contact with the Portuguese and Indonesian 
Governments. Australia remains uninvolved 
in any formal sense, but this is not to say that 
the Government has turned a blind eye to 
events: 


Evacuation exercises 


‘The Government has assisted with a 

multi-phased evacuation process: 

(a) 272 evacuees, including fifteen 
Australians, arrived in Darwin on 
the MacDili on 14 August. 

(b) Thirty-one evacuees, including sixteen 
Australians, were airlifted out of the 
towns of Dili, Same and Baucau on 
18 and 19 August. A RAAF aircraft 
was used on 19 August. This 
evacuation was arranged by two 
officials from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs who flew by 
chartered civilian aircraft to Dili on 
16 August. Apart from assisting with 
the evacuation, these officials were 
able to report on the political 
situation in the territory. 

(c) 1149 persons, mainly Portuguese and 
Timorese, arrived in Darwin on 25 
August on the Lloyd Bakke. 

(d) About 800 people. mainly Portuguese, 
Timorese and Timorese Chinese, are 
on the MacDili which began its 
second trip back to Darwin on 27 
August, 

(e) One Australian was airlifted out of 
Baucau on 25 August. 

The ‘Lioyd Bakke’ 

‘In terms of numbers the major evacuation 

exercise was carried out by the Lloyd Bakke. 

‘In response to a request from the 

Portuguese Government, on 21 August, the 


Department of Foreign Affairs began a search 
‘or available means of transport to evacuate 
Portuguese and other foreign nationals from 
Timor. By 22 August it had became clear that 
the state of the airfields in Timor precluded 
any civilian charter flights. The Department 

ef Foreign Affairs established a special task 
force on 22 August. The first job was to 

locate vessels which the Portuguese 
Government might charter for evacuation 
purposes. In consultation with the ship’s 
agents in Australia the Department was able 
to help the Portuguese Government in 
chartering the Norwegian registered Lloyd 
Bakke which, at the time, was 300 kilometres 
south of Dili. The Lloyd Bakke reached Dili 
in the early hours of 23 August. The 1149 
evacuees arrived in Darwin on the morning 
of 25 August. 

‘The Departments of Foreign Affairs and 
Labor and Immigration sent representatives 
te Darwin to assist local authorities in 
arrangements for the reception of the 
evacuees. The Minister for Northern 
Development, Dr. R. Patterson, was also 
present at the arival of the Lloyd Bakke. No 
praise can be too great for the unstinting 
manner in which the Darwin people, still 
working under conditions of extreme hardship, 
prepared to accommodate the sudden large 
influx of evacuees. 


A Red Cross worker in 
Darwin with sick babies 
from the Macdili following 
the ship’s arrival from 
Portuguese Timor. 
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“The Australian Government also facilitated 
communications between the Portuguese 
authorities and the Hong Kong registered 
MacDili which was also diverted to Dili for 
evacuation purposes. It is currently sailing 
towards Darwin with about 800 additional 
evacuees. It has now been decided that most 
of the evacuees remaining in Darwin — about 
800 — should be moved from Darwin before 
the arrival of the MacDili. They will be flown 
out of Darwin in charter aircraft pending a 
decision whether they wish to travel on to 
Portugal or to apply to remain in Australia. 


‘The Australian Government also helped 
the Portuguese Government arrange for the 
charter of Qantas 747 aircraft which flew 
evacuees from Darwin to Lisbon on 15 and 
26 August. Some 500 people were involved 
in these two flights. 


‘The Marine Operations Centre in Canberra 
has provided valuable communications links 
with the vessels involved in the evacuation 
process. Extensive use has also been made 
of the radio facilities of the control tower 
at Darwin Airport, for contact with the 
airfields at Dili and Baucau. 


Destroyers 

‘Two destroyers, the Vampire and the 
Vendetta, were to have begun exercises off 
north-west Australia this week. They were 
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ordered to leave Fremantle on Friday 22 
August, a few days early, to be available for 
emergency evacuation if it was considered 
appropriate to use them in circumstances 
where commercial charter had not been found 
in time. The destroyers are within twenty-four 
hours sailing time of Dili. They continue to 
be available should need arise for evacuation 
purposes. 


Australians 


‘Thirty-three Australian citizens have been 
evacuated but there are eight known still to 
be in Timor: at least three of these are in 
Dili. The officials who visited Timor from 
16 to 19 August were able to contact all 
but five of the Australians. Six of those still 
in Timor thus decided not to leave. The 
Government will be making every endeavour 
to secure further information on those who 
are still in Timor. We have heard that 
Mr Riseley is safe in Baucau, which is under 
UDT control, while Professor Grady and 
Mr Berry are probably in Aileu, a town which 
is controlled by Fretilin. Twelve Portuguese 
soldiers are also in Aileu. There is no reason 
to believe that they are in immediate danger. 


Humanitarian assistance 


‘The Government has assisted with the 
prolonged evacuation process, and is assisting 
with the visit to Timor of the regional 
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A woman Stretcher patient 
is carried ashore from the 
Lloyd Bakke following the 
ship's arrival in Darwin from 
Portuguese Timor. 


representative of the ICRC (International 
Committee of the Red Cross). Mr Pasquier. 
It is hoped that Mr Pasquier will be able to 
at least be in Atauro by the end of this week. 
The Government will be very sympathetically 
disposed towards any humanitarian aid 
recommendations. Recommendations from 
an inter-departmental committee on this 
matter are to be studied by the Government 
shortly 

‘The Government is aware of the private 
chartering from Darwin of a vessel bound 
for Timor with medical supplies and a number 
of mecical personnel. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 
Dr Santos 


‘The Government places much importance 
on the mission headed by Dr A. Santos who 
hopes to conduct talks with the Timorese 
political groups on Atauro Island — to which 
the Governor and a small supporting military 
staff moved on 27 August. The Government 
has agreed to assist members of Dr Santos’ 
mission in arranging air transport to Atauro 
(which is part of Portuguese Timor). Four 
members of the mission are already in 
Darwin, and Dr Santos is expected to arrive 
later in the week. The Government hopes 
that Dr Santos’ visit will be able to contribute 
to military and political calm in the territory. 


UNITED NATIONS 


‘The Portuguese Government, through 
rotes addressed to the Secretary-General 
since 23 August, and through a visit last 
weekend (22-26 August) to New York by 
Er Santos, has been exploring means of 
iaviting the attention of the United Nations 
ta the Timor question. No clear proposals 
have yet been put forward and no formal 
United Nations machinery has been suggested. 





‘The Government is sympathetically 
disposed towards the United Nations as an 
iastrument available to the international 
community in cases of emergency, but the 
a concrete proposal is on the books. It clearly 
rests with Portugal, as the country responsible 
iaternationally for Portuguese Timor, to 
make any formal approach to the United 
Trations, 


‘It appears that the Portuguese are 
tninking in terms of a “good offices” 
committee. This may be a good idea, but it 
is not yet clear when or how the membership 
cf the United Nations would endorse it. We 
taus await clarification from the Portuguese 
cn their intentions. 


‘The United Nations decolonisation 
committee, known as the Committee of 
Twenty-Four, has not met to discuss recent 
events in Timor, but Dr Santos has 
ciscussed possible action with members of its 
Bureau. Australia is a vice president. The 
Eureau does not think that Committee action 
would be possible without the prior 
establishment of a cease-fire. 





Tweed for a cease-fire 


‘The first requirement is thus for a 
cease-fire. How this is to be achieved is far 
from clear. Various appeals, including appeals 
ty the Australian Government have fallen 
upon deaf ears. Until there is calm in Dili 
mo international mediation effort seems 
possible. There is no question of Australian 
military intervention to establish calm: and 
at the moment it appears that only a military 
iatervention would have any effect on the 
contending parties. 


ASEAN 


“There appears to be no likelihood of an 
ASEAN initiative. 
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INDONESIA 


‘The Indonesian Government has 
expressed its willingness to assist in the 
evacuation exercise. Indonesian ships are 
standing off Dili for this purpose. The 
Indonesian Consul in Dili has been under 
great pressure, remaining behind after the 
departure of the Portuguese. 

‘Fhe last of three appeals addressed this 
week by the Portuguese Government to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations has 
spoken of the need for international 
intervention to effect a cease-fire. The 
Indonesian Government, which over the past 
year has repeatedly expressed its intention 
not to interfere in Timor, may thus be turned 
to as the only force capable of restoring calm 
in the territory.’ 


Aid to Portuguese Timor 


The Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 18 September that the 
Australian Government will make a cash 
contribution of $100,000 to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) appeal 
for humanitarian assistance to the victims of 
the recent fighting in Portuguese Timor. 


The Acting Minister said that the 
Australian Government has great confidence 
in the ICRC’s capacity to assess relief 
requirements and to provide humanitarian 
assistance quickly and effectively. Accordingly 
the Australian Government will rely on the 
ICRC’s decisions with regard to which 
essential supplies for Portuguese Timor would 
be purchased with the $100,000. 


The Acting Minister said that this 
contribution was additional to the assistance 
already being provided by Australia to the 
ICRC for relief operations in Timor: a RAAF 
Caribou aircraft and a medical team. 

The Acting Minister said that the Australian 
Government, together with the Australian 
people, was concerned for the wellbeing of the 
people who were suffering because of the 
present disturbances in Timor. He added that 
the Government would continue to give its 
close attention to the humanitarian aspects of 
the problem. 
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Medical assistance 
for Timor 


The Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 18 September that he 
had agreed to meet a request from the Red 
Cross for Army medical personnel to go to 
Portuguese Timor to work with a Red Cross 
team at present in Dili. 


Mr Morrison said that a doctor and two 
male nurses left Darwin on 18 September in 
the RAAF aircraft which had been made 
available to the Red Cross. 


They are: Major J. Scott-Findlay of 
Canberra, a doctor in the Army Reserve, and 
two Regular Army male nurses, Lieutenant 
N. W. Howe-Smith of 2nd Military Hospital, 
Ingleburn, NSW, and Lieutenant F. J. Grant, 
of 1st Military Hospital, Yeronga, Queensland. 


Regional associations 


The following question on notice and 
answer to it were printed in Hansard on 2 
September, 1975: 


‘Mr Peacock asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice: 


‘(1) What action has been taken since 1 
January 1975, to pursue the Prime Minister’s 
proposal for an Asian Pacific Forum? 

(2) With whom, and when, has it been 
discussed, and what has been the reaction? 


‘Mr Whitlam —~ The answer to the 
honourable member’s question is as follows: 


‘The proposal for a wider regional 
association continues to be discussed in the 
course of normal diplomatic contacts. The 
Government recognises that the formation of 
such an association is essentially a long-term 
objective. The association will have to evolve 
from within the region and to reflect 
relationships among countries of the region. 
It cannot be imposed on the countries of the 
region. The Government contemplates no 
pre-determined mould to which the 
association should conform. It hopes that 
informal, consultative arrangements between 
the countries of the region might develop 
along the lines of those which exist among 
Commonwealth countries. 
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‘One major obstacle to the development of 
broad and constructive regional co-operation 
has been the war in Indo-China. That now 
lies behind us. Moreover, the fact that, of 
Australia’s near neighbours, Malaysia and, 
more recently the Philippines and Thailand, 
have decided to enter into diplomatic relations 
with China, is an encouraging sign also. The 
general trend in regional politics is thus a 
promising one as the region settles down in 
the aftermath of a period of extreme tension. 
Recent developments bode weil for wider 
regional harmony. The Government does 
not believe that agreements to reflect the 
newly developing mood of the region will 
be easily or quickly arrived at, but it does 
see point in encouraging discussions on what 
might be achieved. 


‘Within the region, there continues to be 
widespread interest in greater regional 
co-operation and harmony. For example, in 
their meeting in Kuala Lumpur in May 1975, 
the ASEAN Foreign Ministers pledged 
themselves to continuing efforts to promote 
greater regional co-operation in South-east 
Asia with specific reference to their 
readiness to enter into friendly and 
harmonious relations with the new 
governments in Indo-China. The Australian 
Government welcomed the ASEAN 
declaration. It also welcomes statements 
such as those by the Prime Minister of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. Mr Pham 
Van Dong, at the opening of the Fifth 
National Assembly in Hanoi in June 1975, 
that North Viet Nam too seeks friendship and 
co-operation with other countries in South-east 


Asia.’ 


Defence representative 
in Papua New Guinea 


The Department of Defence announced on 
15 September that Captain J. A. Matthew, 
RAN, of Hughes, ACT, had that day taken 
up the appointment of Australian Defence 
Advisor in Papua New Guinea. He replaced 
Mr R. J. Bennetts who returns to an 
appointment in Canberra. Captain Matthew’s 
previous appointment had been in the Defence 
Department in Canberra. 


Delegates attending the 
thirteenth world congress of 
the Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature, at 
the University of Sydney 
from 25 to 29 August, 
included Dr S. Ade Ojo 
from Nigeria (left), Professor 
B. Lindfors from the U.S., 
Mr D. Adelugba from 
Nigeria and Dr G. McAuley 
from the University of 
Sydney. 


Middle East: interim 
agreement 


The Prime Minister and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, said on 
7 September that he welcomed the signature 
in Geneva of an interim agreement between 
Egypt and Israel relating to the further 
withdrawal of Israeli forces in the Sinai. 


Mr Whitlam said that this agreement, 
which also contains provisions to reduce the 
danger of renewed hostilities in the area, 
represents a further step on the road to a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East, 
which would take account of the rights and 
needs of all parties concerned. The Australian 
Government had always strongly supported 
tħis goal. 


‘The statesmanship shown by both sides, as 
well as the tireless efforts of the American 
Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, are 
particularly gratifying, Mr Whitlam said. 


Mr Whitlam added that the Australian 
Government hoped that the agreement would 
be fully and rapidly implemented and that 
tħis would lead to further steps towards the 
goal of peace in the Middle East. 
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Visit by Prime Minister 
of Malaysia 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 19 September that Tun Haji 
Abdul Razak bin Datuk Hussein, Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, is to visit Australia 
from Wednesday 15 October to Wednesday 
22 October 1975. He will be accompanied by 
his wife, Toh Puan Hajjah Rahah. 


Tun Razak and his wife are due to visit 
Canberra, Sydney, and Adelaide. They 
propose remaining in South Australia until 
Tuesday 21 October when they will travel to 
Sydney before leaving Australia on 
Wednesday, 22 October 1975. 


The Prime Minister said that Tun Razak’s 
visit would underline the close and friendly 
traditional ties between Australians and 
Malaysians in all walks of life. Tun Razak’s 
visit would reciprocate his own official visit to 
Malaysia in January 1974. 

Mr Whitlam said he felt sure that Tun 
Razak would be warmly welcomed by the 
Australian people and hoped that the informal 
part of his program, in particular, would 
enable Tun Razak to learn more of the 
Australian way of life. 
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Australian multilateral 
assistance to developing 


countries 


The Treasurer, Mr Hayden, in his speech 
to the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in Washington on 
3 September, announced that Australia would 
contribute the equivalent of $USS5S.2 million 
to the Interest Subsidy Fund associated with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) new intermediate 
lending facility or ‘third window’.* 

We hope that this will help the Bank to 

meet the immediate need for increased 

flows of financial assistance to developing 
countries in particularly difficult current 
economic circumstances. 


Mr Hayden also announced that Australia 
had set aside $US1 million to the IMF oil 
facility interest subsidy account in 1975/76. 

Australia is conscious of the poorest 

developing countries and of the need to do 

all we can to alleviate the hardships faced 
by those countries, he said. 
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Australia’s first course in 
Japanese law is being taught 
at Monash University near 
Melbourne. Lecturer Mr P. 
Hocker (left) and Mr M. 
Smith (right) discuss a point 
of law with visiting 
Japanese attorney Mr H. 
Kondo. 


Mr Hayden said that the capacity of the 
nations to overcome the present widespread 
economic ills, to restore economic growth, 
and to forfeit the expansion of world trade 
will influence how much credibility will 
continue to be invested in established 
international institutions like the IMF and the 
World Bank. 


Mr Hayden added that one measure of the 
degree of credibility will be the perseverence 
that the rich countries maintain in their effort 
to redistribute resources towards the 
development of the poor countries. Mr 
Hayden stated that because of this, in the 
short-term the most significant contribution 
the developed countries can make towards 
world economic wellbeing is to restore the 
strength of their own economies. 


* The ‘third window’ is a new lending facility 
recently established in the IBRD to provide 
medium-soft loans on terms between those of 
the bank’s normal rates and the lower rates of 
the International Development Association 
(IDA). 


Australian radio stations 
for Pakistan 


Australia is giving Pakistan ten 
self-contained community radio stations 
valued at $A500,000. 


The first of the stations, which will bring 
news, entertainment and educational 
programs to isolated village communities, 
was handed over in Sydney on 15 September. 


The equipment was presented on behalf of 
the Australian Government by the Minister 
fer Housing and Construction, Mr J. 
Riordan, and received by the Ambassador of 
Pakistan to Australia, Mr R. Piracha. 


Mr Piracha said the broadcasting stations 
were a pilot project and would be set up in 
the four provinces of Pakistan: four in the 
Punjab, three in Sind, two in the North-West 
Frontier Province and one in Baluchistan. 


Manufactured by Standard Telephones and 
Cables Proprietary Limited, of Sydney, the 
STC Village Broadcasters, as the units are 
known, are fully duplicated radio stations 
each with two diesel generators, two 
tramsmitters and two sets of studio desks and 
ancillary equipment. 


Duplication is intended to preclude 
interruption to broadcasting by technical 
faults. Each station will have a range of about 
sixteen kilometres. 


Vietnamese refugees 


The Australian Government announced on 
2 September approval for the entry into 
Australia of eight South Vietnamese refugees 
who were on board a Japanese ship, the 
Eenkai Maru, which was due to reach 
Brisbane the next day. 


The decision was taken in response to a 
request from the Australian representative of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). 


The refugees—three soldiers and five 
students—were rescued by the Kenkai Maru 
aff the coast of Vietnam. They were 
apparently refused permission to land in 
Bangkok when the ship called there. The 
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ship's next port of call after Brisbane would be 
the North Vietnamese port of Haiphong. 


The eight Vietnamese have been granted 
temporary residence in Australia. It was 
expected that eventually some of them might 
choose to travel to other countries for 
resettlement. 


Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic 


The Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 5 September the appointment 
of Mr A. M. Morris, as the first resident 
Ambassador to the German Democratic 
Republic. He will be located in Berlin. 


Mr Morris, aged 55, is a senior officer 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. He 
will succeed Mr F. H. Stuart who was 
accredited as Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic in 1973 on a 
non-resident basis, and was concurrently 
Ambassador to Poland. (Mr Stuart will 
remain as Ambassador to Poland.) 


Mr Whitlam said that the appointment 
of a resident Ambassador in Berlin was in 
line with the Australian Government’s 
desire to broaden relations with the German 
Democratic Republic and other countries in 
eastern Europe. 


Mr A. M. Morris, 
who has been 
appointed 
Ambassador to the 
German Democratic 
Republic. 
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Daly-Wilson Big Band 
success in USSR 


One of Australia’s leading jazz bands, the 
Daly-Wilson Big Band, has received an 
enthusiastic reception during its tour of 
the USSR. 


The twenty-three-member band, which is 
on a four-week, eighteen-concert tour, played 
to packed houses of over 4,000 each night in 
Vilnius, Riga and Leningrad. Moscow is 
included in the tour from 24 to 27 September. 


The tour, sponsored by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs with the co-operation of 
Musica Viva, the Edgley organisation, and 
Gosconcert, the Soviet State concert 
organisation, is the first event to take place 
under the Cultural Agreement between 
Australia and the USSR. The Agreement was 
signed in Moscow in January 1975 by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, during his 
European visit. 





Senior Foreign Affairs 
appointment in Hobart 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 16 September, the appointment 
of Mr E. G. Jacobsen, a career officer of the 
Department, to take charge of its Hobart 
office. Mr Jacobsen would take up his 
appointment as Senior Foreign Affairs 
Representative in Hobart in October. 


Mr Jacobsen’s appointment follows those 
earlier in the year of five senior officers to head 
the Department’s offices in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Perth and Brisbane. It is a further 
element in the effort of the Department to 
upgrade its representation in the States in 
order to improve contact between the 
Department and institutions and organisations 
with a significant interest in foreign affairs. 


Three members of the 
Daly-Wilson Big Band, 
drummer Warren Daly (left), 
singer Marcia Hines and 
trombonist Ed Wilson, 
rehearse before their tour 
of the USSR. 


Consul-General to 
Los Angeles 


The Prime Minister and Acting Foreign 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced 
oa 19 September the appointment of Mr 
H. Marshall, a senior officer of the 
Lepartment of Foreign Affairs, as 
Consul-General to Los Angeles. 


Mr Marshall, aged 56, will succeed 
Mr P. R. Searcy who has been Consul-General 
ix Los Angeles since 1971. 


Mr Whitlam said that the appointment of 
an officer of Mr Marshall’s seniority was 
~vidence of the Australian Government’s 
desire to strengthen and expand its relations 
with the United States. 





Royal College of Defence 
Studies 


The Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 10 September, that 
tae following senior Service officers and a 
Senior Assistant Secretary from the 
Bepartment of Defence had been selected to 
attend the 1976 course at the Royal College of 
4efence Studies in the United Kingdom: 

Navy— 

Captain J. D. Stevens 
Captain G. J. Woolrych 





Army-—— 

Brigadier P. H. Bennett 

Brigadier G. J. Leary 
RAAF— 

Air Commodore R. E. Frost 
Civillan— 

Mr M. W. B. Smithies 


Mr Morrison said that the purpose of the 
course was to give selected senior officers of 
Commonwealth and allied nations the 
epportunity to study problems of national and 
international strategy and security, 
international relations and those aspects of 
public policy which were related to defence 
and security. The course lasts one year. 
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New defence staff head 
in Washington 


The Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 10 September, the 
appointment of Brigadier P. Falkland as the 
new Defence Attache and head of the 
Australian Defence Staff in Washington. 


He said Brig. Falkland, currently Director 
General of Army Development, would be 
promoted to temporary Major-General in 
November and would take up his Washington 
appointment in February next year. 


Brigadier Falkland succeeds Mr S. Landau. 
Mr Morrison said, his predecessor had stated 
at the time of Mr Landau’s appointment that 
the conversion of the post from military to 
civilian was for two years only. 


Command and staff appointments Brig. 
Falkland has held, include Commanding 
Officer of the Ist Field Regiment, Deputy 
Commander of the Ist Task Force in Viet 
Nam, Deputy Director of Military Operations 
and Plans; Director of Joint Services 
Intelligence and Deputy Director (Military) 
of the Joint Intelligence Organisation. 


Senior Army appointments 


The Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 18 September 
several senior Army appointments including 
a promotion to major-general. 


Mr Morrison said that Brigadier D. F. W. 
Engel, a senior staff officer in the Department 
of Defence, is to be appointed Chief of 
Materiel (Army) and promoted to 
Major-General in November 1975. The 
present Chief of Materiel, Major-General 
M. Bradbury, is to be appointed Deputy Chiet 
of the General Staff in November 1975. 


In an exchange of postings, Major-General 
R. L. Hughes is to be appointed Chief of the 
Army Reserve and Major-General B. A. 
McDonald, Commander of the First Division. 
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REPRESENTATION 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


August 
LEBANON 
20 Mr P. C. J. Curtis presented his creden- 
tials as resident Ambassador. 


September 
ISRAEL 
2 Mr R. J. Smith presented his credentials 
as resident Ambassador. 


UNESCO l 
3 Mr J. H. M. Oswin presented his Letter 
of Introduction as resident Ambassador. 


SWEDEN 
9 Mr L., H. Barnard presented his creden- 
tials as resident Ambassador. 


SRI LANKA l 
10 Mr A. H. Borthwick presented his cre- 
dentials as resident High Commissioner. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
16 Mr T. K. Critchley presented his Letter 
of Introduction as High Commissioner. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


July 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
8 His Excellency Dr Milan Macha (resi- 
dent in Jakarta) presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 


September 
BURMA 
3 His Excellency Dr Nyi Nyi presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 


LEBANON 

3 His Excellency Mr Antoine Yazbek pre- 
sented his credentials as Ambassador. 
KUWAIT 

12 His Excellency Talaat Yacoub Al- 
Ghoussein (resident in Tokyo) pre- 


sented his credentials as Ambassador. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

30 His Excellency Mr Oala Oala-Rarua pre- 
sented his Letter of Introduction as High 
Commissioner. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


DECEMBER 1975 — FEBRUARY 1976 


December 
INDIA 
Commonwealth Defence Science Organi- 
sation 


December 
VIENNA | 
IAEA Board Meeting 


December 
PARIS | 
OECD: Air Management Sector Group 


December 
PARIS 
Eutrophication Conference 


December 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD working group on Tungsten— 
10th Session 


2~ § December 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: IGC on draft charter on Export 
credit insurance 


8-12 December 
PARIS 
Codex Committee on General 
Sth Session 


Principles 


8-12 December 
MEW YORK 
ECOSOC: Committee for Development 
Planning—-Working Group HI 


8-19 December 
CENEVA 
ENCTAD: Committee 
&:h Session 3rd Part 


9—19 December 
CENEVA 
ILO: Chemicals Committee 8th Session 


on Commodities 


January | 
KUALA LUMPUR 


Asian-African Legal Consultative Com- 


January 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP—Expert Group Meeting on Guide- 
lines for National Policy and Programs 
o3 Development and Transfer of Industrial 
Fechnology 


January 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Inter-governmental Working 
Party of Regional Experts to finalise the 
Statute of Asian Telecommunity 


The Australian Ambassador 
to Sweden, Mr L. H. Barnard 
(right), with the Marshal of 
the Diplomatic Corps, 
Ambassador T. Grönwall, 

in Stockholm after Mr 
Barnard had presented his 
credentials to King Carl XVI 
Gustaf of Sweden at the 
Royal Palace, Stockholm, 

on 9 September 1975. 


January 
NEW YORK 
UNCITRAL Working Group on the Inter- 


national Negotiable Instruments 


January 
GENEVA 
UNCITRAL Working Group on the Inter- 
national Sale of Goods 


January 
NEW YORK i 
UN Habitat Preparation Committee 


14 January 
GENEVA 
W.H.O: 57th Session Executive Board 
25 January—24 February 
LUGANO 
2nd Conference 
on Weapons 
February 
ROME 
Codex 
Session 
February 
LONDON 
IMCO: Technical Symposium 
February 
PARIS 
OECD: Ad hoc Group of Experts on 
Statistical and Methodological Problems in 
the Public Sector 
February 
GENEVA 
UN Narcotics Commission 27th Session 


February—March 


of Government Experts 


Alimentarius Commission 11th 


JAKARTA 
ESCAP: Commission Meeting (32nd 
Session ) 





CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 





11-12 February 
WELLINGTON 
SPC Regional Shipping Council 
Early 1976 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD Trade and Development Board 
—7th Special Session 


Ist half 1976 
GENEVA 
UN Humanitarian Law Conference 


LEGEND 


ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 


ESCAP Economic and Social Commis- 


sion for Asia and the Pacific 


IAEA International Atomic 


Agency 


Energy 


ILO International Labour 


tion 


Organisa- 


IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime 


Consultative Organisation 


OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 


operation and Development 
SPC 


UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 


South Pacific Commission 


Conference on 
and Development 


United Nations 
Trade 


UNCTAD 


W.H.O. 


World Health Organisation 


mE 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — SEPTEMBER 


AUSTRALIA 
16 September 


20 September 


Australia announced a $2 million Independence Day gift for Papua New Guinea of a 
national library building with books and equipment. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Overseas Trade, Mr F. Crean, returned to 
Australia from an official visit to Iran and New Zealand. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


1 September 


16 September 


16 September 
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Bougainville’s secessionists under the chairmanship of Dr A. Sarei proclaimed political 
independence from Papua New Guinea in a ceremony conducted in the town of Arawa. 


Procés-Verbal was signed in New York by UN Secretary-General, Dr K. Waldheim, 
and Australian Foreign Affairs Minister, Senator D. R. Willesee, terminating Australia’s 
Trusteeship Agreement for New Guinea with the UN. 


Papua New Guinea became an independent nation, with Sir John Guise as its first 
Governor-General and Mr M. Somare as its first Prime Minister. Independence celebra- 
tions took place from 14 to 17 September and were witnessed by a large contingent of 
visitors including Prince Charles, Australia’s Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, and the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam. 


Among delegates attending 
Australia’s first national 
feminist conference on 
Women and Politics at the 
Australian National 
University in Canberra, 
from 31 August to 5 
September were the world’s 
first ombudswoman of the 
Netherlands, Ms M. Van 
Beek (left), Australian 
broadcaster Ms C. Wright, 
Mrs M. Whitlam, Ms D. 
Waite, a member of 
Australia’s National 
Advisory Committee for 
International Women’s Year 
and Ms C. Slatter of Suva, 
Fiji. 


AMERICAS 


= September 


L9 September 
18 September 


28 September 


EUROPE 


7 September 


B September 


19 September 


AFRICA 


4 September 


3 September 


H September 





et September 


21 September 


27 September 


3.) September 
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Ecuador's President, General G. Rodriguez Lara, crushed a military revolt against his 
Government which had been led by General R. Gonzalez Alvear, formerly Chief of 
Staff of Ecuador’s armed forces. 


Mexico and China signed an agreement on scientific and technical co-operation. 
Negotiators failed to agree on an extension of the U.S.-Spanish base treaty. 


In.a Cabinet reshuffle involving eight Cabinet posts, the Canadian Prime Minister. Mr 
P. Trudeau, named Mr D. MacDonald Minister for Finance, replacing Mr J. Turner 
who had previously resigned from the portfolio. 


President Costa Gomes of Portugal accepted the resignation of Portugal's Prime Minister, 
General Goncalves, and his cabinet. 


After two weeks of political crisis following the downfall of General Goncalves, 


Admiral Azevedo announced that agreement had been reached with Portugal’s three 
main political parties on a program for the new Government. 


President Costa Gomes of Portugal swore in a new Government headed by Admiral 
Azevedo. 


Talks attended by 134 delegates began at Windhoeck to discuss the constitutional future 
of South-West Africa (Namibia). 


The President of the Sudan, Gen. Nimeiry, is reported to have crushed an attempted 
coup against him. 


The President of Rhodesia’s African National Council, Bishop A. Muzorewa, expelled 
Mr J. Nkomo from the movement along with Mr S. Munodawafa and Mr K. Bhebe. 


Leaders of five African nations began a two-day summit meeting in Lusaka to try to 
end the fighting between Angola’s three rival liberation groups. 


South Africa announced a 17.9 per cent devaluation of the rand. 


The African National Council’s (ANC) national congress opened in Salisbury and was 
chaired by Mr 8S. Munodawafa, ANC National Chairman. 


A former Minister for the Interior, Lieutenant Colonel M. Costa Bras, led a Portuguese 
delegation to Kampala to try to negotiate peace in Angola. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


7 September 


22 September 


Israel and Egypt signed a new interim agreement on the Sinai as a step towards peace. 


Agreement was reached in Geneva on the protocol provided for in the Israel-Egypt 
Sinai pact. The protocol contains the detailed provisions for the implementation of the 
Agreement. Egypt signed it, but Israel only initialled, thereby delaying the implementa- 
tion of the Agreement. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


3 September 


3-5 September 


1S September 


19 September 


21 September 


22 September 





Tun Mustapha announced his intention to resign as Chief Minister of Sabah on 
31 Octeber, and nominated Said Keruak as his successor. 


Singapore Prime Minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, and Indonesian President Soeharto met 
for two days of informal talks in Bali. 


The Portuguese special emissary, Dr A. Santos, returned to Lisbon following his 
attempts to arrange negotiations between the contending parties in Portuguese Timor. 


President Marcos of the Philippines announced a ‘sweeping and complete’ reorganisation 
of his administration in the first major reshuffle since the introduction of martial law. 


The Sultan of Kelantan State, Tuanku Yahya Petra Ibni Almarhum Sultan Ibrahim, 
was sworn in as Malaysia’s Head of State (King) and the Sultan of Pahang State, 
Sultan Ahmad Shah Ibni Sultan Abu Bakar. was sworn in as his deputy. 


It was reported that the Thai Government had accepted the Soviet Union's offer to 
send experts to assist in a shale oil project in northern Thailand. 


The President of the Islamic 
Society of Victoria, Mr 
M. Jamal (left), and the 
religious leader, Sheikh 
Fehmi el-Imam (centre), 
inspect a model of a mosque 
which the Society hopes to 
begin building this year in 
Melbourne. 


INDOCHINA 


© September 


NORTH ASIA 


* September 


l- September 


1 September 


2 September 


2" September 


39 September 


Members of the Greek 
National Dance Company 
of Macedonia, arrived in 
Australia on 25 August on 
a month-long visit of State 
capitals and major provincial 
centres. The tour will 
include performances at the 
Queensland Festival of Arts. 
Some of the dancers are 
shown sightseeing in 
Canberra with Mr C. 
Tsoulias (centre), a Canberra 
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Prince Sihanouk, Head of State of the Royal Government of National Union of 
Kampuchea (GRUNK), returned to Phnom Penh from China where he had been in 
exile since 1970. 


After calling for a continuous campaign against the exiled Dalai Lama of Tibet. the 
Chief of China’s Public Security Forces, Mr Hua Ko-Feng, offered an amnesty to 
supporters of the Dalai Lama who fled to India in 1959. 


It was reported that the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr A. Gromyko, would visit Japan 
during 1975 for talks on outstanding issues. 


At the Japan-Republic of Korea (ROK) Ministerial Conference held in Seoul, Japan 
agreed to extend the period of government-to-government aid (due to be phased out from 
1975), by granting ‘an appropriate amount’ of assistance. Japan also indicated to the 
ROK that it wished to proceed, albeit slowly, to some sort of modus vivendi with the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK). 


Chang Chun-chiao, a Standing Committee Member of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, led a Party delegation on a visit to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. 


A North Vietnamese delegation led by the Workers’ Party secretary, Mr Le Duan, 
arrived in Peking on an official visit. 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan and Empress Nagako arrived in the United States at the 
beginning of a two-week official visit. 


resident. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


16 September 


23 September 


25 September 


26 September 


30 September 





The UN General Assembly began its Thirtieth Session. Mr Gaston Thorn, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Luxembourg, succeeded the Algerian Foreign Minister, 
Mr Abdelaziz Bouteflika, as President of the Assembly. 


The UN Security Council recommended that Papua New Guinea be admitted to UN 
membership. 


The UN Special Committee Against Apartheid drew up a report asking the General 
Assembly and the Security Council to take steps to impose an arms and oil embargo on 
South Africa. 


The Security Council failed to recommend in favour of South Korea’s application for 
UN membership. 


The Security Council again failed to recommend in favour of the application for UN 
membership of the two Viet Nams owing to the negative vote of the United States. 


Mr M. Samii (left), Assistant 
Director-General of the 
Seed and Plant Improvement 
Institute, Karaj, Iran, and 
Mr B. A. Saleh (centre) 
head of the research section, 
Sheep and Goat Fattening 
Animal Husbandry Centre, 
Tehran, discuss clover 
varieties with Mr N. Halse, 
head of the plant research 
division of the Western 
Australian Department of 
Agriculture. Mr Samii and 
Mr Saleh came to Australia, 
under the auspices of the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, for a month's 
study tour in August- 
September. 
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GREECE 


Democracy returns to 
Greece after seven 
years of military rule 


by Bruce Haigh * 


Greece was ruled by a military junta for seven 
years until July 1974, when Mr C. Karamanlis 
returned from self-imposed exile to form the 
Government of National Unity. 


Mr Karamanlis, Prime Minister of Greece from 1955 to 1963, had lived in 
Paris following his defeat at the 1963 elections, until summoned by senior 
military officers. 


According to Aristotle the basic and abroad, have had the experience of 
principles of dramatic tragedy are that the being instructed and uplifted by the drama. 
action should be complete in itself, having For seven years from 21 April 1967 
an intelligible beginning, a middle until 23 July 1974, Greece was ruled by a 
necessitated by the beginning and which military junta, the lead roles being taken 
itself necessitates the end. The action, he by Colonel G. Papadopoulos, and during 
said, should be of some magnitude with the final eight months, by Brigadier D. 
‘incidents arousing pity and fear’ and loannides. The regime was right wing, 
with the characters being revealed in and repressive and authoritarian with the 
through the action. military and police authorities wielding 

Events in Greece over the past eight unfettered power. Basic political and | 
years must often have appeared to human rights were denied and freedom 
sympathetic observers as though they of the press was non-existent. The 
were relentlessly following this regime was unpopular both at home and 
prescription. The events themselves are abroad. Greece was diplomatically 
reasonably well-known and there seems isolated ; its Association Agreement with 
little doubt that the spectators, at home the European Communities was frozen, it 


had been forced out of the Council of 
EEEIEI IS IAN ana a at i ae A a EAA OE la coeds a EA aS uscd Aan ERE Furo p e an d m ost of its N ATO allie S tr e at e d 
we ee ac Aiea oe it, at best, with reserve. 
ruce Haigh, WNO prepare 1S articte, Worxs in ‘ r 
the West Europe Section of Europe Branch The regime was considered to be 


of the Australian Department of Foreign generally inept. It was, however, in 
Affairs in Canberra. foreign affairs that this ineptitude became 
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zost apparent, leading eventually to its 
collapse. The catalyst for the return to 
avilian rule was an ill-conceived coup 
crganised by the junta against Archbishop 
“lakarios of Cyprus, which backfired and 
lad on 20 July to the Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus. The Turkish Government has 
“aimed it acted to protect the lives of 
Turkish Cypriots threatened by the events 
the coup. The regime collapsed when 
senior generals refused to implement a 
cecision by loannides to wage war on 
turkey. The collapse of the Government 
weated a power vacuum which the 
generals decided that they could not fill. 
| has been said that some senior Army 
cfficers were dissatisfied with the long 
period of unpopular military rule and 
wished to see the Army return to 
essentially military tasks. As a result, a 
meeting between military and civilian 
leaders was called and it was agreed that 
cvilian government would be restored. 


The new Greek Cabinet, headed by the 
respected sixty-seven year old Constantine 
taramanlis, was sworn into office on 
ao July and consisted of eighteen 
rainisters. Because of widespread respect 
for Mr Karamanlis and the members of 
tas Cabinet, the new Government found 
immediate popular support within Greece. 
Mir Karamanlis was Prime Minister and 
leader of the National Radical Union 
(a party of the Centre-Right) in the 
ceriod 1955—1963. Following his defeat 
ia the elections of 1963, he went into 
salf-imposed exile in Paris where he 
remained until summoned in July 1974 
te form and lead the Government of 
ational Unity, as it was called. 

Foliowing the swearing in of the new 
Covernment, Mr Karamanlis announced 
a@ series of measures aimed at restoring 
c2mocratic institutions and procedures. 

Af political prisoners were released and 
a amnesty granted to those who had 
committed political offences. Greek 
ctizenship was restored to those deprived 
cr it by the constitution enacted by the 
jenta in 1968 and the freedom of the 
ress was restored. All restrictions on 
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movement were cancelled, top officials 
closely connected with the junta were 
dismissed and the activities of the 
Military Police were restricted to military 
units. The Government then set out to 
provide itself with a legal basis. Constituent 
Acts were passed provisionally 
reintroducing an amended version of the 
1952 Constitution. On 23 September 1974, 
freedom of action was restored to ai! 
political parties. 

The Karamanlis Government resigned on 
8 October 1974 to enable the formation 
of a small caretaker administration to 
conduct national elections on 17 November. 
In his statement to the outgoing 
Government, Mr Karamanlis thanked his 
colleagues for participating in the 
Government which had assumed ‘the 
historic honour of restoring democracy to 
Greece’. The elections on 17 November 
were for a 300-seat Parliament, elected 
under a reinforced proportional 
representation system. Mr Karamanis led 
his newly-formed New Democracy Party, 
described as a broadly-based political 
party made up of ‘experienced and sound, 
as well as progressive and radical 
political forces’. The other main 
contestants included the Centre Union 
Party, headed by the previous Foreign 
Minister, Mr Mavros. Two small, 
moderately left-of-centre parties aligned 
themselves with the Centre Union Farty 
for the election. Further to the left was 
the Pan-Hellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASOK) of Andreas Papandreou, son 
of the former Prime Minister, which was 
in turn joined by small groups that were 
active in resistance efforts against the 
military junta. On the far left, an alliance 
was formed by the United Democratic 
Left—a communist front organisation 
that won eleven per cent of the vote in 
the 1964 elections—and the two factions 
of the Communist Party. On the extreme 
right wing there was a newly-formed 
pro-monarchist National Democratic Union. 


The New Democracy Party had a 
sweeping victory at the polls, obtaining 
54.58 per cent of the total vote and 214 
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of the 300 seats in the new Parliament. 
The Centre Union Party received 20.42 
per cent of the vote and sixty-four seats ; 
PASOK 13.63 per cent and twelve seats 
and the United Left 9.11 per cent of the 
of the vote and ten seats. The National 
Democratic Union did not gain a seat. 

While the result was widely predicted, 
the actual size of the New Democracy 
vote was generally unexpected, and it 
was said to reflect a desire by Greece for 
stability and continuity rather than 
sweeping change as advocated by the 
opponents of Mr Karamanlis. The broad 
principles on which the present 
Government has sought to base itself are 
the maintenance of an egalitarian society, 
economic stability and the promotion of 
Greece as an independent political force in 
Europe and the European Community. 

In re-introducing the 1952 Constitution 
under a Constituent Act soon after his 
return to Greece, Mr Karamanlis 
specifically suspended the section on the 
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monarchy, pending a decision by the 
Greek people on its future. The monarch, 
King Constantine, was in exile having 
been forced to flee Greece in late 1972 
following an unsuccessful coup 

attempt against the colonels’ junta. 

The King accepted this decision by 
indicating that he would only return to 
Greece if the people wished him to do so. 
In the interim, the President of the 
previous regime, General Gizikis was 
retained and charged with the powers 
previously exercised by the King. 

It was decided by Cabinet to hold a 
referendum after the elections, to avoid 
the involvement of such a controversial 
Subject as an issue in the election 
Campaign. The referendum took place on 
Sunday, 8 December 1974 with Greek 
voters overwhelmingly rejecting the 
monarchy and choosing a republican 
form of government. 

The Constituent Act mentioned above, 
under which the referendum took place, 
also stipulated that once a decision had 
been reached on that issue the Government 
should prepare a draft Constitution for 
consideration by the Parliament. On 23 
December, a draft drawn basically from 
the 1952 Constitution, but including a 
few clauses taken from other Constitutions 
including some from the 1968 Constitution 
of the Junta, was approved by the 
Cabimet. It was passed by the 
Parliament on 11 June 1975. 

The Constitution defines the system of 
government as a presidentia! parliamentary 
republic and provides for a president 
elected for a five-year term by a two-thirds 
majority of the total number of deputies 
in a secret ballot. The President can 
appoint and dismiss the Prime Minister, 
dismiss the Parliament, request 
reconsideration of Bills previously passed 
by the Parliament which then require a 
sixty per cent majority to become law. 

He is leader of the armed forces and, in 
special circumstances, he can convene the 
Cabinet and preside over it. A presidential 
veto can only be overridden by a 
three-fifths majority of Parliament. It is 


ergued that the President requires these 
powers to prevent the possibility of 
mterference by the military in the event 
that parliamentary democracy in Greece 
should encounter difficulties and require a 
frm hand to put it on course. 


In the legislative branch, there will be 
rot less than 200 and not more than 300 
eeputies. The normal tenure of Parliament 
would be four years and Parliamentary 
immunity would be retained. The judiciary 
5 to be appointed on the basis of personal 
end professional independence. At the 
Msistence of the Opposition a clause 
ceiving workers the right to strike ‘for the 
betterment of economic and working 
e©onditions’ was included. 


On 14 January 1975, the Greek 
Parliament passed a further Constituent 
act in which the change of government 
en 21 April 1967 was defined as a coup, 
mot a revolution, and democracy was 
declared never lawfully to have been 
« bolished. The Act specified that legislation 
passed during the period of the junta, 
despite the illegal nature of the regime, 
should remain valid unless already 
= bolished. The Act opened the way for 
the trial and punishment of the coup 
Baders and their collaborators as it 
gally made invalid the amnesty that the 
junta leaders had proclaimed for 
themselves. 


The following day the Government 
rrested loannides, who was one of the 
eriginal coup leaders and charged him 
with revolt and high treason. Two days 
ater Papadopoulos was charged with 
the same crimes. * 





= In October 1974, the Government had deported 
Papadopoulos, Pattakos, Karakezos, Ladas 
(former Chief of the Military Police) and 
Roufogalis (former Chief of the Central 
Intelligence Agency) to the island of Kea. Soon 
after coming to power Mr Karamanlis had 
brought back or promoted a large group of 
senior Army officers and a further group of 
thirty-six officers was suspended from active 
duty from four to twelve months as a result of 
their close involvement with the military junta. 
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Since coming to power in July 1974, 
Mr Karamanlis had been faced with a 
growing public demand for the tria! and 
punishment of all those closely connected 
with the former regime. In the hope that 
the more strident calls for retribution 
would abate with time, and in the belief 
that to move too quickly or too ruthlessly 
against the armed forces could provoke 
a sharp and possibly violent reaction from 
the right, perhaps creating insurmountable 
problems for the new Government, 

Mr Karamanlis moved slowly but 
deliberately against the key figures in the 
former regime. Even so, on 24 February, 
he found it necessary to order a partial 
state of alert following the discovery of an 
anti-Government conspiracy within a 
section of the armed forces. Thirty-nine 
Army officers were arrested and some, 

it was claimed, were among thirty-six 
officers suspended earlier. Mr Karamanlis 
described the officers as being ‘nostalgic 
for tyranny’ and undertook measures for 
the qualitative improvement of the armed 
forces. On 4 March, the Defence Ministry 
announced the first of a series of 
resignations, retirements and promotions 
of senior and middle-ranking officers. 
Eventually, more than 200 officers from 
all forces, but particularly the Army, were 
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retired and a number of changes in key 
command posts were also made. 

The Government appointed Judge Voltis 
to investigate charges against leading 
members of the junta and in February 
1975 a number were remanded in custody. 
They included Zoitakis (former Commander 
of the Third Army), Petros Goros (former 
Chief of the Intelligence Service, Salonika), 
Stefanos Karamaberis (also a former Chief 
of the Salonika Intelligence 
Service) Antonios Lekkas, Nicholas 
Theofiloyiannakos and Dimitrios 
Hatzizisis (former Director of the 
Investigation Department, Military Police). 

On 28 July, the trial of twenty-one 
former junta leaders opened before a 
civilian court in Athens. All were charged 
with treason and insurrection, however 
Theofiloyiannakos was tried separately 
so that he could answer the additional 
charge of torture. At the same time, on 
21 July, the first of a series of trials 
opened to hear charges against twenty-one 
Army officers for conspiring to commit acts 
of sedition against the Government in 
February 1975. 

On 23 August 1975, the Athens Court of 
Appeal issued its judgment on the 1967 
colonel’s coup. The leaders, George 
Papadopoulos, Pattakos and Makarezos, 
were found guilty of high treason and 
sentenced to death. Eight others 
including loannides were sentenced to 
life imprisonment, seven others to 
periods of five to twenty years, and two 
were acquitted. The Government later 
commuted the death sentences to life 
imprisonment. About the same time 
judgment was passed on the twenty-one 
officers on trial for conspiracy against the 
Karamanlis Government in February. 
Seven were acquitted and the others 
sentenced to periods of four to twelve 
years’ gaol. In September, the trial of 
thirty-two officers and men charged with 
torturing civilian and military men during 
the dictatorship concluded with sixteen 
being convicted and sentenced to terms 
ranging from six months to twenty-three 
years gaol. 
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The new Constitution entered into force 
on 11 June 1975. The Opposition strongly 
criticised the powers given to the President 
and abstained from voting when the Bill 
was finally brought before Parliament. 

Mr Constantine Tsatsos, 76, chairman of 
the committee which prepared the 
Constitution, was appointed President. 
He is a former Professor of Law and 
Philosophy at Athens University and held 
several ministerial portfolios between 
1945 and 1961. 


The events in Cyprus which led directly 
to the collapse of the military junta also 
had their effect on Greek foreign policy. 
On 15 August, Mr Karamanlis announced 
the withdrawal of the Greek armed forces 
from the NATO Military Command 
because it was claimed that NATO had 
failed to prevent Turkey from creating a 
state of conflict between the two allies; 
Greece remains a member of NATO 
only in relation to its political aspects. 
Negotiations were begun in Brussels on 
18 September on the terms of her 
withdrawal, but the possibility remains 
that if a satisfactory solution can be found 
to the Cyprus problem, the Greek 
Government may reconsider the decision. 


The decision to withdraw from the 
NATO Military Command seems to have 
helped cool anti-American feelings in 
Greece which were inflamed during the 
Cyprus crisis. These feelings were said to 
be based on the alleged support which 
the United States gave to the former 
regime and its lack of support for Greece 
during the Cyprus crisis. Despite the 
Greek termination, in August 1974, of 
certain arrangements relating to the use of 
Greek ports by United States naval ships 
and crews, which placed in doubt 
the future of U.S. facilities in 
Greece, recent indications are that 
relations may be improving. A battalion 
of marines from the U.S. Sixth Fleet held 
a military exercise at Gythion in 
September this year. The Government 
defended its decision to grant permission 
in the face of press and Opposition 
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c iticism by emphasising that Greece 
could benefit from the exercises and that 
it had not ceased to co-operate with the 
L_S. in fields of defence. Discussions on 
the future of Greek involvement in NATO 
wall no doubt reveal in time the attitude 

o` the Greek Government to the continued 
owsence of United States facilities. 


Mr Karamanlis has been anxious to 
reestablish and develop links with 
V\western Europe and the European 
Community. It was in 1961, under his 
premiership, that Greece became the 
‘irst associate member of the Community. 
=cllowing the military coup in 1967, the 
te: ms of the agreement with the 
Cemmunity were allowed to lapse, and 
waile basic commercial trading continued, 
the Community was adamant that there 
weuld be no political or economic 
cc-operation with Greece. With the 
return of democracy the EC Foreign 
MMmisters agreed to release $55 million 
of EC aid to Greece, frozen after the 
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coup, and agreed to reactivate Greece's 
Association Agreement with the 
European Communities. Consultations 
between Greece and the EC have been 
increasing in scale since the Greek 
application for membership was lodged on 
12 June 1975. On 28 November 1974, 
the foreign ministers of member 
governments of the Council of Europe 
agreed unanimously to re-admit Greece 
to the organisation. 


Relations with Turkey have had an 
important bearing on Greek foreign policy 
actions since last July. Mr Karamanlis has 
affirmed that he is anxious to resolve the 
Cyprus problem, but only on the basis of a 
negotiated settlement which does not 
simply recognise existing faits accomplis. 
His decision to take the dispute with 
Turkey over the continental shelf to the 
International Court of Justice seems to 
offer, if agreement can be reached on the 
joint memorandum of referral, the best 
means for settling this dispute. 
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During the seven years’ dictatorship 
economic activity declined. Annual 
inflation increased to thirty per cent 
by 1973 and the number of tourists 
declined in direct proportion to the 
repressive measures undertaken by the 
junta. Accordingly, Mr Karamanlis 
inherited an ailing economy, as revenue 
from tourism and shipping, traditionally 
Greece's main export earners, declined. 


Shortly after his return Mr Karamanlis 
warned that he was not afraid to take 
unpopular decisions to restore economic 
activity. He repeated the warning after the 
elections in November 1974 when he 
outlined a program of re-organisation, 
austerity and sacrifice. The budget 
brought down in January 1975 laid 
emphasis on the social redistribution of 
income and offered small personal 
income-tax cuts to the working population. 
Steep rises in indirect taxes have tended 
to undermine this incentive. Emphasis was 
given to self-sufficiency in food and the 
Government increased subsidies on many 
agricultural commodities in an effort to 
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increase local production and reduce 
imports. Nevertheless, many of Greece’s 
economic problems remain and the 
Government is looking increasingly 
towards entry into the European 
Communities as a means of reactivating 
the economy. 


With the new Constitution ratified 
and in force, the trials of former junta 
members and conspirators over, and with 
Greece once again engaged in normal 
relations with her friends throughout the 
world, she has avoided fulfilling the 
mode! of the Aristotelian tragedy. An 
appropriate epilogue might perhaps be an 
equitable settlement on Cyrpus and a 
return to better relations with Greece's 
near neighbour, Turkey. Neither problem, 
however, is within the exclusive 
competence of Mr Karamanlis, and the 
best the Greek Government can do is to 
show proof that the willingness 
to seek concensus solutions which now 
underlies political life in Greece also 
extends to Greece's relations with the 
world at large. 
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fter the war in Viet Nam, 
aos and Cambodia 


án article in the Australian Foreign Affairs Record of June 1975, outlined the final 
cays of the conflict in South Viet Nam and the establishment of the Provisional 


FE evolutionary Government (PRG) in Saigon. 


E was emphasised in that article that, while estimates of the timing of the eventua: 
rsunification of Viet Nam varied, the determination of the leaders of both the PRG and 
Bemocratic Republic of Viet Nam (DRV) to unite the country did not. 


Since then events have moved swiftly 
to the point where political consultations 
between North and South Viet Nam to 
eiscuss reunification were able to begin 
m Saigon on 12 November. A Consultative 
Conference attended by delegations from 
dorth and South has been charged with 
@aving the way for nation-wide elections 
“or a national assembly which will elect 
* central government and other organs 
ef the unified state. 

The creation of a single government is 
the most important step remaining to 
«chieve a completely reunified country— 
*srritorial unity having been accomplished 
an 30 April—and would assist in the 
«Q-ordination of economic and social 
alanning throughout Viet Nam. There is 
already a single party and army for the 
entire country. Economic benefits will 
derive from reunification in that conditions 
will thus be created for long-term joint 
slanning and a rational division of labour 
gased on heavy industry in the North 
and light industry in the South. 

The unity of Viet Nam is an essential 
#lement in the philosophy of Vietnamese 
aationalism and powerfully motivates the 





* Bob Tyson, who prepared this article, works in 
the Indochina Section of South Asia Branch of 
the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs. 


Vietnamese communist movement. The 
national communist movement never 
regarded the partition of the country in 
1954 as more than a temporary phase, 
and the Vietnamese sense of history and 
legality will probably result in the 
achievement of formal reunification 
through national elections on 

an appropriate anniversary in early 7976. 


Integration 


Of course, the full social and economic 
integration of the societies of North and 
South Viet Nam will take longer. It will 
be necessary to make allowances for 
differences in existing social attitudes and 
patterns of economic development, and 
to overcome the legacy of more than thirty 
years of war. Food production has not 
kept up with population increases in that 
time, and industrial output has beer 
adversely affected. Further problems will 
arise from unemployment and 
demobilisation and from the resettlement 
of refugees. The administrative infra- 
structure will need to be modified to 
assume the additional responsibilities of 
administering the South. 

However, despite the various economic 
problems that now confront it, Viet Nam 
should develop into a strong and basically 
self-sufficient economy. The return of 
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peacetime conditions will enable disused 
agricultural land to be brought back into 
production and will enable the employment 
of more manpower and financial resources 
for agricultural purposes. With the 
agricultural resources of the Mekong 
Delta in the South, Viet Nam should 
become basically self-sufficient in food 
within a few years. Its economic 
independence would be further enhanced 
if investigations of oil deposits located in 
Vietnamese waters established that the 
reserves were large enough to justify 
exploitation. 

A unified Viet Nam, with a strong 
economy, a dynamic population of more 
than forty million, and an effective 
government under a skilled leadership, 
will have a major influence on political 
developments in South-east Asia. The 
DRV sees the end of the Indochina war 
as a watershed, as the regaining by 
Viet Nam of its independence and peace 
and as a great victory for socialism over 
imperialism. While giving priority to 
domestic re-construction and to its 
relations with the other countries of 
Indochina, the DRV regards it as natural 
for other countries in the region to adjust 
to the new situation by adopting 
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positions of neutrality and independence 
from any of the great powers. 

It has particularly strong ties with Laos, and 
has also re-established diplomatic relations 
with Cambodia. Recent visits to China and 
the Soviet Union by DRV First Secretary, 
Le Duan, have underlined Viet Nam's 
desire to maintain a position of neutrality 
in disputes between great powers. The 
DRV has also paid close attention to its 
relations with ASEAN countries and now 
has diplomatic relations with all except 
Thailand. 


Laos 


Since the resignation in May of the 
remaining right-wing ministers and 
generals, the Lao Patriotic Front (LPF) 
has exercised a predominant influence 
within the Provisional Government of 
National Union. The armed forces have 
been unified and all the major cities in 
Laos have assumed LPF administrations 
(Vientiane on 23 August). Elections for a 
National Assembly have reportedly been 
scheduled for April 1976, and Prince 
Souvanna Phouma has said that he 
will not hold office beyond that date. 

Laos has particularly close relations with 
the DRV, both because of DRV aid 
contributions and historic links between 
the LPF and the Vietnamese Communist 
Party. China and the Soviet Union are 
both widening their programs of assistance 
to Laos, but the LPF continues to see its 
economic and political relationship with 
the DRV as being of primary importance. 
One of the legacies of the war in Indochina 
was the movement of several thousand 
refugees from Laos to Thailand. However, 
while this issue has created some friction 
between the two countries, Government 
leaders from both nations have expressed 
the wish for the development of closer 
relations between Laos and Thailand. 


Cambodia 


Since the success of the revolution in 
Cambodia in April, the leadership of the 
Royal Government National Union of 
Kampuchea (GRUNK), has gradually 
moved to re-establish some of its outside 


contacts. Internally, GRUNK has 
demonstrated a determination to remould 
Cambodia into a new national and social 
«order based on an agricultural 
self-sufficiency and a classless society. 
ambodia has also stated that it ‘remains 
irrevocably opposed to all forms of 
foreign interference in Cambodia's 
nternal affairs’. 

While priority is still being given to 
domestic reconstruction and particularly 
zo food production, the Cambodian 
authorities have given increasing attention 
‘oO foreign policy and have emphasised 
<hmer nationalism. leng Sary, the GRUNK 
Jeputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
said on arrival in New York on 30 August 
or the Seventh U.N. Special Session that 
~ambodia continued to have a foreign 
solicy of national independence, peace 
and non-alignment and to have good 
ælations with all countries of the world 
‘vithout discrimination as to political or 
social systems, and particularly with 
aeighbouring countries and those of the 
xegion. He reiterated the high priority 
“ambodia attached to relations with its 
eeighbours during his recent visit to 
Thailand. During this visit, a communique 
released on 2 November announced the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
“hailand. 

China was the first country to 
r3-establish an Embassy in Phnom Penh, 
Fas provided extensive economic and 
technical assistance to Cambodia since 
April, and recently received Khieu 
camphan and leng Sary in Peking. The 
LRV Ambassador and his staff left Hanoi 
cn 15 September to re-establish their 
Embassy in Phnom Penh. The Democratic 
Feople’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), has 
as also established an Embassy in the 
Cambodian capital. 

“egional organisations 

Following the war in Indochina some 
members of the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) have stressed the 
importance of adopting more independent 
policies. Undue political or military 
irvolvement by any great power in 
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south-east Asia is regarded as counter- 
productive and likely to result in the 
subjugation of their national interests. 
While the continued economic involvement 
and support of the great powers is 
welcomed, the countries of the region are 
concerned to avoid taking sides in 
competitions for influence. 


Since a major aim of Viet Nam's foreign 
policy is to secure the region's 
independence of the great powers, there 
is, therefore, a great degree of common 
ground between it and its neighbours, and 
this is manifest in signs of future 
ASEAN/Indochina co-operation in the 
various regional organisations and 
associations. 


With the ending of the war a new 
opportunity has been created for the 
development of the region in a peaceful 
way. There are still points of tension in 
South-east Asia deriving from ethnic 
communal factors, but opportunities now 
exist to strengthen regional associations 
and remove divisions in the area. The 
ASEAN states all seek co-operative and 
balanced relations with Indochina. 

At their meeting in May 1975, the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers expressed their 
willingness to enter into friendly and 
harmonious relations with the countries of 
Indochina and reiterated their desire to 
co-operate with these countries in the 
common task of national development 
for the benefit of their respective peoples 
as well as for the greater good of the 
region. The Governments of Viet Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia have expressed an 
interest in commencing or continuing 
participation in a range of regional bodies 
(such as Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific, 

the Mekong Committee, the Asian 
Development Bank, MEDSEA [Ministers 
for Economic Development of South-east 
Asia] and the Colombo Plan) as soon as 
their human and financial resources 
permit. The current beneficial trends in 
intra-regional relations are seen by ail the 
countries concerned as inhibiting 
tendencies to confrontation in the future. 
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SENATOR WILLESEE’S REPORT 


Report by Senator Willesee 
on his attendance at 
four international conferences 


In August and September the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, 
travelled overseas to represent Austrailia at four 
important international conferences. 


The conferences were the Meeting of Non-Aligned Foreign Ministers in Lima, 
Peru, from 25 to 30 August, the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York from 1 to 16 September, the SEATO Council 
Meeting in New York on 24 September ana the opening of the Thirtieth 
Regular Session of the United Nations General Assembly in New York on 


76 September. 


At the Special Session Senator Willesee 
spoke about the need to find a better basis 
for economic relations between developed 
and developing countries. At the Thirtieth 
Regular Session Senator Willesee’s main 
theme was the danger of vertical and 
horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
He also reaffirmed Australia's support for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities. At 
the SEATO Council Meeting he noted that 
there was unanimous agreement to phase 
out the Organisation. The following Is a 
report by Senator Willesee on the major 
aspects of his overseas mission: 
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Before my departure overseas in August 
| indicated that | would make a statement 
on my return about my attendance at 
various international meetings. 


While this statement does not in any way 
comprise the broad tour d'horizon 
(touching briefly on the widest range of 
world issues) which Foreign Ministers 
have been accustomed to give, | believe it 
has the virtue of dealing in greater depth 
with those international economic issues 
which have commanded such widespread 
attention recently. 


In fulfilment of my promise | should now 
like to report about the Non-Aligned 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting at Lima; the 
Seventh Special Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York ; the SEATO Council Meeting in New 
York on 24 September ; and the Thirtieth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly. 
The issues raised at these meetings were, 
of course, of great importance to Australia 
and to the international community 
generally. 


Non-Aligned Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting 


My visit to Lima from 23 to 30 August to 
attend the Meeting of the Non-Aligned 
Foreign Ministers in the capacity of guest 
was, | believe, significant in demonstrating 
‘Australia’s interest in the concerns and 
2reoccupations of a substantial segment of 
‘he world’s population. It also served as a 
4seful introduction to the Seventh Special 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly because a number of the issues 
discussed at Lima were subsequently taken 
ap at the Special Session. 


| believe that there are considerable 
senefits to be gained from being 
associated with, or at least following 
closely, debates on the vital global issues 
əf development, trade, monetary and 
“anancial arrangements, population and 
od security, in the United Nations and a 
sroad spectrum of other multi-lateral 
sneetings, especially where they bring 
*ogether a significant group of countries 
with different economic and political 
backgrounds. The Commonwealth is such 
an organisation and Australia greatly values 
Es membership of it. Another international 
association of great importance, to which 
tventy-two of the thirty-five member 
countries of the Commonwealth belong, is 
the Non-Aligned Movement. 


The Non-Aligned Movement now 
comprises eighty member nations drawn 
tredominantly from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They represent almost two-thirds 
cf the membership of the United Nations 
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and have widely varying political and 
economic systems. It probably cannot be 
said that there are clear-cut criteria of 
precisely what is entailed by non- 
alignment, but all these countries claim a 
substantial degree of independence in a 
military sense from alliances with the great 
powers. They share certain strong 
convictions in relation to the elimination 

of colonialism and racism and to the urgent 
need for progressive and far-reaching 
measures of disarmament. One of their 
principal concerns at this stage, it seems to 
me, is directed to securing the establishment 
of a new pattern of trade, resources and 
monetary relationships between the 
developing and developed countries which 
might create an environment for a more 
just sharing of the world’s material 

benefits. 


The non-aligned countries also see their 
Movement as contributing towards the 
establishment of world peace and security 
insofar as they can promote detente and the 
turning away from a system in which 
military and ideological alliances would 
play a dominant part. 


The Government's policies towards the 
Non-Aligned Movement may need to be 
stated again so that they can be clearly 
understood. The Government has not, | 
must emphasise, adopted non-alignment 
as the basis of its policies and does not 
intend to do so. What we have sought— 
and wisely so—is a closer but limited form 
of association with the Non-Aligned 
Movement. In doing so, our objective as | 
hope to make clear, has been principally 
to inform ourselves better about the 
attitudes of non-aligned countries, not to 
embrace these attitudes indiscriminately. 


The basis of our interest is to form a 
better understanding, and for this there is 
no equal substitute for personal and direct 
contact with non-aligned leaders. It is for 
this reason that we are seeking to attend 
as a guest the Non-Aligned Summit 
Meeting in Colombo in 1976. We are not 
engaged in busy-bodiness, nor are we 
abandoning our traditional interests and 
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friendships by seeking a better under- 
standing of the views of others. Our 
intention is to remove any ideological and 
psychological blockages of the past. It 
follows that | reject any suggestion that 
association with representatives with 
views divergent from our own is somehow 
dangerous to our established relationships. 
| am encouraged in the belief that this 
approach is gaining widespread 
acceptance for, as the Shadow Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said on 6 October, ‘one 
of the most serious dangers... is a 
polarisation of, and the hardening of an 
adversary relationship between, the 
industrially developed democracies and the 
Third World’, and he continued that 
Australia ‘is in a position to contribute 
significantly to avoiding this danger.’ 


In analysing the evolution of Australia’s 
relations with the Non-Aligned Movement, 
the point needs to be made, however, that 
Australia’s concern about issues of the 
non-aligned countries is of long standing. 
The meeting from which the Non- 
Aligned Movement is generally regarded as 
having developed was a conference in 
Bandung, Indonesia, in 1955 attended by 
Asian and African leaders concerned 
principally about colonialism and the need 
for progressive evolution of territories 
towards independence. The Australian 
Government sent two senior officials to 
observe the meeting. Before a subsequent 
Non-Aligned Summit Meeting, at Lusaka 
in 1970, the Liberal-Country Party 
Government gave its approval for 
soundings to be made concerning the 
prospects for Australian observer 
participation with a number of non- 
aligned countries. The reaction at the time 
was generally unfavourable. 


Before my attendance at the Non- 
Aligned Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in 
Lima, the Prime Minister and | had 
discussed the possibility of Australian 
participation at the 1976 Summit Meeting 
of the Non-Aligned Movement to be held 
in Colombo, with the leaders of a number 
of non-aligned countries. We decided that 
the most appropriate category in which we 
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should seek to attend this and other 
meetings of the Movement would be as a 
guest and not as an observer. It seemed to 
be fairly widely accepted that observer 
status in which, for example, Brazil, 
Ecuador and Mexico attend, implies a 
country's eligibility for membership and 
may suggest that a country is, as it were, 
on the waiting list for membership. 


The Prime Minister and | have made it 
clear publicly many times that Australia is 
not a non-aligned country and that we do 
not regard ourselves as candidates for 
membership of the Non-Aligned 
Movement. 


| represented the Government at the 
Non-Aligned Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
held in Lima from 25 to 30 August, to 
which we were invited as a guest. 
Australia’s attendance was warmly 
welcomed. As a guest, in company with 
Sweden, Finland, Austria and others, we 
were not invited to the Committee 
meetings, nor did we participate in the 
debates, the drafting of resolutions or 
voting on them. We were, however, 
present at the open Plenary meetings. 


In my own meetings with a wide range 
of non-aligned foreign ministers and 
senior officials, | was impressed by their 
strong conviction that changes are needed 
in the international system but also by 
their reasonableness and their moderation. 
This moderation was, | think, seen later in 
the approach of the non-aligned countries 
to the Seventh Special Session of the 
United Nations. | add, however, that the 
wording of many of the resolutions and 
recommendations adopted at Lima was 
more forceful than we ourseives would 
have supported. Although there was much 
we could endorse in areas such as 
disarmament, colonialism and economic 
development, we would not have been 
able to associate ourselves with all the 
Lima recommendations. But | emphasise 
that neither were we asked to, nor 
expected to. 


In no sense does attendance as a guest 
at meetings like that at Lima inhibit our 


freedom to make our decisions on the 
merits of things as we see them. 
Nevertheless, those decisions reflected the 
opinions of a major sector of the 
international community. It is vitally 
important for Australia that we study these 
options and the thinking that lies behind 
them. My attendance at Lima has 
contributed significantly to this objective 
and, | hope, has strengthened our 
prospects of attending as a guest the 
Non-Aligned Summit Meeting in Colombo 
in August 1976. 


Seventh Special Session of the 
UNGA on Development and 
International Co-operation 


In the past eighteen months or so, there 
has been considerable reference in 
international meetings, in the media and 
elsewhere to the desire on the part of 
developing countries for what has been 
called a ‘new international economic 
order’. 


What does a ‘new international economic 
order’ mean ? For some it implies an 
entirely reshaped world economic system. 
They contend that the prevailing world 


The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, addressing the 
Seventh Special Session of 
the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York on 

8 September. 

(United Nations Photograph) 
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trading and monetary systems and the 
present international division of labour, 
which took shape after the Second World 
War and which were designed to promote 
growth in the industrialised countries, are 
based essentially on the exploitation of 
developing countries by developed 
countries. A particular concern has been 
the inequitable features of international 
trade arrangements in commodities and 
raw materials. 


On the other hand, other countries 
including the United States, have made 
clear that they cannot and do not accept 
any implication that the world is now 
embarked on the establishment of a new 
international economic order as such. As | 
will outline later, however, the United 
States is now taking a new and positive 
approach to a number of economic issues 
affecting developing countries, reflecting 
its willingness to see some adjustments 
to existing arrangements. 


In my speech at the Seventh Special 
Session | said that we need to find a 
better basis for future economic relations 
between developed and developing 
countries. Australia agrees that there is an 
urgent need for basic changes in economic 
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relations to improve the position of 
developing countries. This support is based 
on the recognition that there is a need for a 
better distribution of wealth in favour of 
developing countries. We have also had 
some unhappy experiences ourselves as a 
country largely dependent for export 
income on commodity trade. But Australia 
does not support change simply for its own 
sake. Many of the basic elements of 
existing international economic 
arrangements are still relevant and we 
should try to keep them. Other elements, 
however, are in need of change and we 
must seek practicable means of achieving 
this. 

It is no secret that at the 1974 Sixth 
Special Session of UNGA and in a number 
of subsequent United Nations-sponsored 
conferences at which the key economic 
issues were discussed, the atmosphere was, 
regrettably, often one of confrontation 
rather than co-operation. 

By contrast, the Seventh Special Session 
resulted in the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution covering many of the issues 
dealt with in the ‘Declaration and Program 
of Action for the Establishment of a New 
International Economic Order’ and may 
turn out to be a real turning point in the 
history of the United Nations. 

The fact that the Seventh Special 
Session just concluded was so different in 
political atmosphere can be explained by 
a number of factors. In part it was due to 
much better preparation. But, in large 
measure, it was also due to a more 
positive attitude adopted by the major 
industrialised countries and particularly by 
the United States. Moreover, the more 
moderate countries of the developing 
world were very much in the ascendancy 
at the Seventh Special Session and this 
also assisted constructive dialogue. 

From the outset, it was clear that 
representatives had come to New York to 
find an accommodation on what might be 
agreed upon rather than to score points 
from one another. 

The resolution adopted unanimously at 
the Special Session is comprehensive and 
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covers a wide range of economic issues 
which will be pursued in the United 
Nations itself and in other forums. | do not 
propose to go into detail about the various 
items or issues contained in it, important as 
they may be. In broad terms, the 

resolution sets forth measures, guidelines 
and goals in the areas of international 
trade, the transfer of real resources for the 
financing of development and international 
monetary reforms, science and technology, 
industrialisation, food and agriculture, 
co-operation among developing countries 
and the restructuring of the economic and 
social sectors of the United Nations 
system. In effect, the decisions contain 
measures forming the basis for future 
negotiations rather than setting out 
definitive arrangements themselves. 


Because of the all embracing resolution 
and the nature of the Session it was not to 
be expected that the developed countries 
could agree to all that was proposed or 
that found its way into the final document. 
Accordingly, a number of countries 
including the United States, countries of 
the European communities, Austria, Japan, 
Spain, and Canada, as well as ourselves, 
all made concluding remarks. China, the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern Europeans 
all made final statements of their position. 


My own remarks were brief, indicating 
that a great deal of elaboration and 
implementation would be required and 
this would entail negotiations in various 
other forums. Accordingly, general support 
for the program was not to be regarded as 
a commitment on each and every point. 


|! would have preferred not to have had 
to make that explanation. | decided to do 
so because it was an honest expression of 
our position. | believe that it did not 
detract in any way from the positive role 
that the Delegation played throughout. | 
believe, however, that it is important for a 
country like Australia, which is a developed 
country but experiences in its overseas 
trading many of the obstacles faced by the 
developing countries, to make its position 
known. 


The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee 
(seated left), and the 
Secretary- General of the 
United Nations, Dr K. 
Waldheim (seated right), 
signing the termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement 
between Australia and the 
United Nations on 

New Guinea. Among those 
attending is Australia's 
Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative to the United 
Nations, Mr R. L. Harry 
(standing left). 


A major reason for convening the 
Seventh Special Session was to initiate 
structural changes to make the United 
Nations system a more effective instrument 
of world economic co-operation. A group 
of eminent experts had produced 
beforehand a report for the Secretary- 
General on a new United Nations 


structure for global economic co-operation. 


This is timely as the United Nations is now 
thirty years old. In the light of the progress 
achieved at the Special Session, | believe 
that the industrialised nations are 

currently prepared to use seriously the 
multilateral system of the United Nations. 
The alternative of pursuing their goals and 
relations with developing countries 
separately is recognised as inappropriate in 
an interdependent world. 

In broad terms, Australia concurs with 
:he bold approach recommended by the 
Sroup of Experts on reshaping the United 
Nations structure. We believe the time has 
some to look for a consolidation of the 
‘unds and efforts of the United Nations 
‘amily dealing with developmental issues 
and programs. Totalling about $1.2 billion 
zach year, these funds are not 
nconsiderable. We are attracted to the 
neasures and the proposed measures to 
strengthen the Economic and Social 
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Council. We also support the proposed 
closer intergovernmental examination of 
the issues. 


| do not think the Secretary-General was 
exaggerating when he described the 
Seventh Special Session as one of the 
most significant in the history of the 
United Nations. | agree with him that the 
United Nations has shown very 
convincingly that it can find, through 
ingenuity and goodwill, the negotiating 
methods which make it possible to 
overcome the handicap of its sheer size by 
practical and flexible decisions. 


So far as Australia is concerned, | said 
afterwards at the Thirtieth Regular Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
that the Special Session had made an 
excellent new start to achieve international 
co-operation in solving economic and 
social problems. 


But it is only the start. Detailed 
consideration of the various elements of 
the resolution will now continue in a 
wider range of bodies, including in 
particular, the forthcoming Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation to be 
held in Paris, the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), the multilateral trade 
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negotiations in Geneva and the IMF/Worid 
Bank Group. The results of the Special 
Session give grounds for optimism that 
these deliberations will be constructive. 
The durability of the spirit of co-operation 
will be tested in these discussions which 
cover such complex issues. 

Australia has, in certain respects, a 
unique position in the debate. In some 
areas we face many of the problems 
worrying developing countries. In other 
respects we have more in common with 
developed countries. We intend to continue 
to explain particular problems we have 
with certain economic issues. To date, our 
experience of adopting an honest and 
constructive approach has gained the 
respect of the developing countries, which 
accept that we are sympathetic to their 
aspirations. 

The real achievement of the Seventh 
Special Session may well be that it will act 
as a catalyst for the discussions going on 
in both long and newly-established 
international bodies. Australia will seek to 
play as positive a part as possible. 


SEATO 

On 24 September, while in New York, | 
attended the Twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the Council of the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation. This meeting was unusually 
important in that it decided that the 
Organisation should be phased out. 

In 1973, SEATO was re-organised to 
reduce the emphasis on the military side of 
its work. It was hoped that SEATO could 
concentrate more on assisting the 
economic and social development of its 
regional members and less on its former 
military role. However, the actual economic 
and social programs of SEATO remain 
comparatively small: only about $200,000 
per annum in money terms. Much of 
SEATO’s effort has been directed towards 
co-ordinating the operations of member 
countries, which often might have been 
done bilaterally. 

At the same time, the military side of 
SEATO’s work was continued, though in 
modified form. This military activity kept 
alive, in the minds of much of the rest of 
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the world, the image of an anti-communist 
grouping, and also attracted attention to 
the use of military means of settling the 
problems of the region. It has been our 
view that with the end of the wars in 
Indo-China, a consistent effort should be 
made tc establish an atmosphere in 
south-east Asia in which priority can be 
given to the economic and social progress 
of the peoples of the region, rather than to 
ideological confrontation. 

The Australian Government therefore 
warmly welcomed the decision of the two 
regionai members of SEATO, Philippines 
and Thailand, that the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation should be phased out. 
Their decision coincided with conclusions 
which we had also reached. In the event, 
there was unanimous agreement on the 
arrangements to wind up the Organisation. 
We are, and shall continue to be, ready to 
participate in the process of phasing out 
SEATO., in an orderly but prompt way, in 
the months ahead. 


UNGA Regular Session 

The Regular Session opened under more 
favourable circumstances than we would 
have believed possible some months ago, 
thanks, among other things, to the positive 
outcome of the Seventh Special Session, 
to which | have referred, and to the 
interim agreement reached between Egypt 
and Israel, with the active and effective 
role of the United States Secretary of 
State, Dr Kissinger, on a further step of 
partial disengagement in the Sinai which 
introduced a positive element in the 
complex problems involved in reaching a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East. We 
certainly hope that the present momentum 
will be maintained and that there will not 
be a return to the kind of impasse that 
could again threaten peace in this vital 
region. 

There are, however, a number of areas 
of potential controversy to be discussed 
and | would have to be a cock-eyed 
optimist to think we shail get through the 
Session without some difficult passages. 
For Australians, the event of the Session 
which gave us special satisfaction was the 


antry of the independent and united state 
af Papua New Guinea as a member of the 
Jnited Nations. On 10 October, Papua 
New Guinea’s Prime Minister, Mr Michael 
Somare, in a statement to the General 
Assembly formally accepted membership 
and its attendant privileges and 
responsibilities on behalf of his 
Sovernment and people. 

My attendance at the Assembly gave me 
another useful opportunity to listen to the 
views of other countries on the most 
pressing international issues. The informal 
meetings outside the Session were, as 
always, particularly useful and | was able 
to talk with Dr Kissinger, the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Dr Waldheim, 
the Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
Mr R. J. Tizard, and the New Zealand 
‘Minister of Overseas Trade and Associate 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr J. A. 
Walding, and many others. 

| do not propose to attempt at this stage 
an assessment of the issues before the 
Assembly, but | wish to draw attention to 
my main theme which was the urgent 
need to recognise the dangers of the 
spread of nuclear weapons and of the 
increases in the nuclear weaponry of the 
five powers which possess them. 

There is no doubt that many states share 
‘Our concern and preoccupation and that 
the nuclear weapon states are now more 
conscious of the urgent and legitimate 
demands of the international community 
that they should reach agreements to 
‘dismantle their nuclear arsenals and 
promote the progressive and verified 
reduction in all forms of armaments as a 
contribution to security and to the release 


of resources for other more productive uses. 


These themes are not new, but the 
Australian Government will not slacken its 
efforts to achieve whatever real progress 
can be achieved in the area of 
disarmament. 

My statement in the General Debate 
briefly reviewed some of the other 
problem areas, and touched on the Middle 
East. | do not want to elaborate on these 
references, but since there has been some 
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confusing and unhelpful press speculation 
on the subject of a possible Australian 
contribution to the United Nations peace- 
keeping forces in the Middle East, I shall 
set out the position. 

The Prime Minister gave a general pledge 
of Australian support for the Unitec 
Nations’ role in peacekeeping in his 
address to the General Assembly on 
30 September 1974, in the following 
terms: 

Australia stands ready to participate in 
peacekeeping operations in whatever way 
would be most useful... We wish 
Australia to be always among the first 
nations from which the United Nations 
would ask for peacekeeping forces: we 
shall be among the first to respond. We 
undertake to keep the Secretary-General 
regularly informed on the nature and size 
of contributions we are able to provide 
over a given period. 

This pledge stands. In accordance with 
this commitment, we are providing the 
United Nations Secretariat every three 
months with an updated list of units likely 
to be available for this purpose. We do not 
know whether there will be a need or a 
request from the United Nations for an 
Australian unit to join the Middle East 
peacekeeping forces. This will, of course, 
depend on the decisions taken about the 
nature of any expanded United Nations 
force that might be required and on the 
attitude of the other countries involved 
within the region and of the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council. 

There has been no, repeat no rebuff of 
United Nations inquiries nor any attempt 
to discourage the United Nations 
Secretariat from looking to Australia for 
assistance in this field. It is worth noting 
that Australian servicemen have received 
training in United Nations peacekeeping 
methods. One-hundred-and-fifty troops 
from the 3rd Task Force, RAR, basad at 
Townsville, recently returned from Canada 
where they had been on an exchange 
exercise in which they were also learning 
from Canadians’ experience of such 
operations. 
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Development of Australias 


relations with China 


Paper prepared by Mr C. G. Woodard, First 
Assistant Secretary, North and South Asia 
Division, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
on ‘Australian Policy Towards China. for the 
Seminar: China Today, held by the Department 
of Adult Education, University of Adelaide, on 


31 October and 1 November. 


Australia established diplomatic relations 
with the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China on 21 December 1972. 
We have therefore had relations with that 
Government for only a short time. 

The period since 1972 is obviously most 
important in looking towards the prospects 
for future relations. But to approach an 
understanding of our relations requires a 
longer historical perspective for several 
reasons. First, because China has in fact 
been a major consideration—positively or 
negatively—in Australian thinking about 
the world for several decades. Second, 
because China takes a long view of its 
relations with other countries, putting them 
in historical perspective. There is value in 
our doing the same. In the past, public 
discussion of this and other aspects of foreign 
policy has often been limited in its perspective 
by the immediacy of political events and the 
differences between political parties. With 
the reduction of those differences on foreign 
policy between Australian political parties in 
the recent past, the opportunity to look at 
Australian interests in international affairs 
with a wider perspective and looking further 
forward in time is enhanced. 

It is useful to identify four periods in 
our relations with China: 

m pre 1949 
m the 1950s 
@ the 1960s 
æ the 1970s 

The significance of talking about the period 
up to 1949 is that it demonstrates Australia’s 
interest in China as a significant factor in 
the region, even at that time; it also provides 
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some understanding of the preoccupations of 
the People’s Republic, established on 1 
October 1949. 

The 1950s, beginning with the Korean 
War, were years of progressive hardening in 
Australian policy towards China. In China 
the revolution was consolidated with Soviet 
guidance, but then came a period of political 
experimentation and the break with the 
Soviet Union. 

In the 1960s our political relations with 
China remained rigid, although China began 
trading with us. The preoccupation of 
Australian and American policy in Asia 
became Viet Nam; Viet Nam was also a 
concern for China, but so also was the 
Cultural Revolution. The Cultural Revolution 
was preceded by and produced, serious 
diplomatic reverses for China. 

From 1969, however, reversals of various 
trends, both in China and elsewhere, 
produced the new circumstances which the 
convening of this seminar (and many others) 
reflects, and which are the foundation for 
our future relations with China. 


Early contacts 


In the second half of the nineteenth century 
Chinese civilisation was confronted by 
external power and technology with a force 
that was more disruptive than any earlier 
influence on China; the imperial system 
collapsed. In the first half of the twentieth 
century China sought to restore its nationality 
and its dignity. Its achievement by 1949 
was remarkable, as have achievements since 
1949 also been remarkable. 


Australia’s contact with China was confined 
to areas of trade and missionary activity 
and to the mistreatment of Chinese in 
Australia for much of this period. 

At the end of the 1930s Australia took the 
first steps towards establishing and managing 
ats own foreign relations. The first three 
‘Embassies Australia opened were in the 
‘United States, Japan and China. This reflected 
a judgment as early as then of China’s place 
in international affairs. 

Our first China Embassy was opened in 
1941 in Chungking, the capital of mountainous 
Szechuan Province, to which the Nationalist 
Government of China had retired in the 
face of Japanese attacks in the 1930s. The 
Embassy followed the Nationalist Government 
‘Sack to Nanking after the Japanese surrender. 

When the revolutionary war reached 
Nanking in April 1949, the Australian 
Embassy remained there under the communist 
xccupation, and sent only one officer to 
-anton where the Nationalists had moved 
heir capital. We did not follow the 
Nationalists to Taiwan later in the year. 

In mid-1949 the Chinese Communist Party 
sought to establish relations with Australia. 
Australia did not respond as the Government 
»f the People’s Republic of China was yet to 
ee established and the civil war was far from 
ever. In October, however, the Embassy was 
withdrawn from China to Hong Kong, where 
the staff, except for the Ambassador, who 
turned to Australia for consultations, 
xemained for some time in expectation of 
posting to Peking. 
=- Elections in Australia in December 1949 
eaw the Labor Government replaced by the 
wiberal and Country Party Coalition 
overnment which was to remain in office 
until 1972. During the first few months of 
cifice the LCP Government gave consideration 
t» the future of its relations with China. It 
kad fought the election on an anti-communist 
rsatform and it was not ready to establish 
relations quickly with the new communist 
C-overnment in Peking. It allowed the 
P ationalist Embassy to remain in Canberra, 
bat did not open an Embassy in Taipei and 
dd not do so until 1966. The decisive event 
fer the Government was the Korean war, 
which began with the invasion of South Korea 
w North Korea on 25 June 1950, and 
which China entered in October. As Sir 
Robert Menzies put it in 1953 ‘I don’t discuss 
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recognition of the enemy while I ana in the 
field with him. The whole problem as to what 
is to be the view on communist China is a 
problem that simply does not arise at this 
moment’, 


Hardening attitudes 


During the rest of the decade Australian 
policies towards China were formulated in 
the context of our over-riding priority for 
the building of regional defence arrangements 
and the support of alliance relationships, 
particularly, of course, with the United 
States, although the Australian Government 
maintained a certain detachment from the 
Nationalist Government on Taiwan and 
organisations it fostered, such as the Asian 
People’s Anti-Communist League. 

There had of course been some flexibility 
in United States policies as well as Australian 
policies in 1950. At the outbreak of the 
Korean war the United States Seventh Fleet 
had been ordered into the Taiwan Straits so 
as to prevent attack from either direction 
by either party to the Chinese civil war. 
The anti-communist turn in American 
domestic affairs in succeeding years produced 
a progressive hardening of attitudes in 
support of Taiwan. 

Internally, China had been undergoing 
change too. The first part of the decade 
was a period of consolidation and recenstruc- 
tion after the civil war during which, although 
the relationship was uneasy, China followed 
Soviet guidance both on domestic, including 
economic, matters and on foreign policy. 

In the second half of the decade China 
was to experiment with its own domestic 
political and economic policies and there was 
to be a severe rift with the Soviet Union 
brought about by rejection of Soviet eccnomic 
and political models and disenchantment 
with the value of the alliance with the Soviet 
Union, particularly the Soviet Union's 
swerving towards the United States and its 
failure to back China during the Off Shore 
Islands crisis. Chinese and Soviet policies 
increasingly diverged and the former became 
more strident. 

This trend hardened the Australian 
Government’s opinion against relations with 
China as the 1950s ended and a new decade 
began. There was perception in Government 
circles of the split between China and the 
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Soviet Union, but the policy options which 
this might have opened up were not 
immediately clear. 


Trade grows 

China was preoccupied by domestic affairs: 
the economy had been set back, at least 
temporarily, by the experimental period of 
the latter 1950s. The Great Leap Forward 
sought to achieve a re-orientation of economic 
activity and a rate of growth that was 
unrealisable and produced reactions of 
exhaustion and economic dislocation. These 
problems were accentuated by bad weather 
for several years running, producing serious 
crop failures. China having set itself the 
objective of re-directing its trade away from 
the Soviet bloc, sought to buy grains from 
the west. In 1961 Canada and Australia sold 
wheat to China for the first time and over 
the next two years Australia was to achieve 
levels of trade with China which were not 
to be repeated for another decade. In agreeing 
to trade with China the Australian 
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Government took itself some distance from 
United States policy but in the political area 
our policies were to remain close to the United 
States and, particularly because of the 
Viet Nam involvement, there was to be a 
growing discontinuity between the development 
of a potentially important trading relationship 
on the one hand and the rejection by the 
Australian Government of diplomatic relations 
with China on the other. 


The Taiwan question 


In 1966, the Government of Mr Harold 
Holt went a step further than had the 
Menzies Government when it opened an 
Embassy in Taipei. The Embassy of the 
Nationalist Government of China had as 
already roted remained in Canberra from the 
pre-revolutionary period. However, it was not 
until this point in 1966 that Australia fully 
committed itself to the attachment to Taipei. 
This perhaps is an appropriate point at which 
to refer to the status of Taiwan. Taiwan was 
one of the territories ceded by China to 
Japan urder the Treaty of Shimonoseki at 
the end of the Sino-Japanese war in 1895. 
The Chinese Nationalist Government took the 
surrender of Japanese forces in Taiwan in 
1945 and removed its capital to Taiwan at 
the end of the revolutionary war in 1949. 

However, the Nationalist authorities have 
never claimed to be a ‘Government of Taiwan’ 
and have continued to claim the title of 
Government of China. Indeed, the Nationalist 
authorities not only claim the territory at 
present governed by the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China but the territory 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic as well— 
they call it Outer Mongolia. 

Although at various times different 
Governments (and others) have sought to 
deal with ‘two Chinas’, there can realistically 
be no such dealings as neither entity claiming 
to be Government of China accepts any title 
less than that of sole legal Government of 
China. 


Beginnings of change 

In 1967, Mr Richard Nixon, as part of 
his campaign for the Republican Party’s 
nomination for the United States Presidency, 
indicated in the journal Foreign Affairs 
that he believed that the United States should 
normalise its relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. This the United States set 
about when the Nixon administration took 


office. But from 1966 the Australian 
Government had set itself more firmly upon 
a course aligned with an American policy 
that was evaporating. However, in 1966 and 
for two years thereafter China's affairs were 
convulsed by the Cultural Revolution which 
had an impact on China’s relations with 
other countries. All but one of China’s 
Ambassadors abroad were withdrawn. There 
were bitter exchanges with a number of 
Governments including the United Kingdom. 
‘The British Embassy in Peking was sacked. 
‘The reactions of Western countries to events 
in China were to regard China as 
unpredictable, dangerous and capable of 
supporting all forms of subversive activity. 

By 1969, Chinese authorities were putting 
their governmental and party structure in 
order again in Peking and throughout the 
country. The Ninth Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party was held early in that year. 
‘The process of reconstruction was to 
continue and indeed reached its culmination 
only in January 1975 with the convening of 
the Fourth National People’s Congress, 
China’s legislative body. 

From 1969 onwards, China was also 
embarked upon a new international strategy 
of achieving the widest possible recognition 
by Governments. This policy development 
was particularly stimulated by the crisis in 
China’s relations with the Soviet Union 
which produced serious military clashes on 
the Sino/Soviet border in the spring and 
autumn of 1969. The United States, although 
in its public policy in relation to the 
Indo-China war during that time regarding 
China as an enemy in that quarter, took no 
position against China in relation to its 
conflict with the Soviet Union and appears 
so to have paved the way for the eventual 
‘breakthrough in normalisation of relations. 
Certainly China’s new foreign policy as 
developed from 1969 reflects its desire for 
«diplomatic leverage against the USSR. and 
the advantage of rapprochement with the 
United States for that purpose among others. 


Recognition 

Early in 1969 Canada opened negotiations 
with China with the objective of establishing 
diplomatic relations. This was achieved in 
October 1970 with the publication of a 
communique announcing the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. In that communique 
Canada ‘took note’ of the position of the 
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Government of the People’s Republic of China 
that Taiwan is a Province of China. This 
formula was used by many of the 
Governments which thereafter proceeded to 
establish relations with Peking. In 1971, 
the Australian Government of the day 
sought to open a ‘dialogue’ with China with 
the objective of increasing economic and 
cultural contacts with China while putting 
off the question of diplomatic recognition. This 
approach did not succeed. The Liberal- 
Country Party Government was concerned 
about the consequences of breaking relations 
with Taiwan and its position in relation to 
Taiwan was an insuperable obstacle. The 
Australian Labor Party however had long 
had recognition of the Government of the 
People’s Republic in its platform. Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, as Leader of the Opposition, 
visited Peking in July 1971. By coincidence, 
Dr Henry Kissinger was in Peking at the 
same time. 

It was Dr Kissinger’s visit, of course, that 
produced rapid and marked changes in the 
international environment. It is difficult to 
think of any one event—-other than crises 
such as over the Cuban missiles in 1962—to 
match that announcement in its impact on 
international affairs in recent times. With one 
stroke the balance of power both globally 
and within the region was changed in the 
minds of decision-makers. In Australia it 
much altered the perspective in which 
Mr Whitlam’s visit was seen. In Japan, too, 
it contributed to a change of government, 
with the new Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka, 
visiting China to establish relations soon 
after he took office in 1972. But before 
that, in October 1971, the United Nations 
General Assembly voted to give the seat of 
China in the U.N. to the People’s Republic 
of China, ending representation by the 
Nationalists. 

The election campaign speech by Mr 
Whitlam in November 1972 stated simply 
that Australia’s China Embassy would be 
moved from Taipei to Peking. Agreement to 
establish relations was achieved quickly after 
the elections. The communique establishing 
relations was issued on 21 December 1972. 
It referred to the Taiwan question by stating 
that Australia acknowledged the position of 
the Chinese Government that Taiwan was 
a province of China. Some subsequent 
discussion revolved around the difference 
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between our acknowledging and Canada’s 
having taken note, but that seems now to be 
a forgotten issue. 


Australia’s objectives 

What were Australia’s objectives in 
establishing relations with the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China? First and 
simplest it was to fill the great blank in our 
political geography. Recognising governments 
does not represent a statement that we 
accept those governments’ policies. It 
recognises the reality of their existence 
and authority. 

Secondly, the development of relations 
with China has been seen as contributing to 
a proper balance and a necessarily greater 
degree of independence in our foreign policy. 
It takes place in the context of an active 
approach to strengthening our relations with 
a wide range of other countries as well. As 
our Ambassador to China, Dr S. A. FitzGerald 
pointed out to the media before leaving to 
take up his appointment in 1973, China is 
not the central factor in our foreign policy. 

Thirdly, support for China’s active 
participation in the international community 
was seen as a desirable end in itself. 
Ostracism of China was not defensible. 

Fourth, it facilitates the development of 
relations among countries in our region that 
best serve our interests In security and 
independence in a co-operative environment. 

To achieve these objectives, we have been 
concerned to increase our understanding of 
China’s view of the world, and to increase 
China’s understanding of Australia. We 
have sought to develop a relationship between 
the two Governments based on mutual respect, 
understanding and frankness so as to permit 
continuing exchanges of views on international 
issues. We have also encouraged and 
sponsored the development of economic, 
scientific, cultural and sporting exchanges, 
both for the direct advantages they may 
provide and for their value in giving a wider 
basis in understanding and friendship to the 
relationship. 


Achievements 

To what extent have these objectives been 
achieved? We have substantial relations with 
other major powers, particularly Japan, 
Western Europe and the United States: as yet 
our relations with China do not match those 
relations in complexity and extent. Nor, in 
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many respects do they match the relations we 
have witi some countries in South-east Asia 
who are our closest neighbours. The one 
substantial limitation to relations is the extent 
to which China remains a closed country 
preoccupied by domestic affairs. That is, and 
is likely *o remain, a factor that will prevent 
our relations developing across the board. 
Given understanding and acceptance of the 
differences between our social systems, 
however, there has been very real progress 
in our relations with China. As a result of the 
efforts of the Chinese Embassy here and of 
the Australian Embassy in China, and through 
visits by Government Ministers, including 
Mr Whitlam in 1973 and the Foreign Minister, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, in June 1975, there is 
an increased mutual awareness and under- 
standing at the political level and between our 
foreign ministries. We have made clear that 
we regard it as both natural and desirable that 
China should develop its ties with the Asian 
region and we have sought to encourage a 
positive basis for such relations. The Chinese 
Government, for its part, has indicated that it 
recognises Australia’s place, and Australia’s 
influence, in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Our impression of Senator Willesee’s visit, 
and the warmth with which he was received, 
suggests to us that we have reached one major 
objective we set ourselves two and a half 
years ago. That is: to have China take us as 
seriously as we take China. 


Cultural exchanges 

But our bilateral relations must also 
have a wider basis. Last year we took the 
first steps in establishing a governmental 
cultural 2xchange program. In a few days, 
the Shanghai Philharmonic Orchestra will 
arrive in Australia under that program and 
will give performances in a number of cities, 
including Adelaide. A month ago, a valuable 
and important collection of Australian 
landscape paintings was exhibited in China. 
An Australian children’s choir—from 
Tasmania—gave performances in China in 
June. There have been sporting exchanges. 
There are Chinese students learning English 
in Canberra, and Australians learning Chinese 
in Peking and Shanghai. An Australian 
conductcr has recently been working with 
Chinese orchestras. These exchanges are 
important for Australia, and they are notable 
particularly because this program places us 
in the forefront of Western countries in 


Mr Tang Hung (right), 
shows an intricate double- 
sided embroidery of a rose 

to Mr l. Dawes, an 
executive member of the 
Craft Association of New 
South Wales at an 
exhibition of contemporary 
Chinese craft in Sydney. 
The exhibition was also 

seen in Melbourne, Brishane 
and Adelaide. 


developing cultural relations with China. This 
seems appropriate given that we live in the 
same part of the world. 


Trade 


Our trade with China is a most important 
aspect of our relations and is recognised as 
such by both Governments. I attach to my 
written paper figures which set out the rapid 
growth of trade. These figures show that in the 
three years since June 1972 our imports 
from China have doubled and that our 
exports have become almost seven times as 
valuable. China now ranks seventh among 
Australia’s export markets. They also show 
the extent to which the trade balance is in 
our favour today. While neither Government 
expects this trade to be balanced we are alive 
to the need for China to export more to 
Australia, and wish to seek opportunities to 
help China sell more to us. 


Ethnic ties 

We are mindful of the fact that many 
Australians are of Chinese descent. Most of 
these are Australian citizens; therefore there 
is no accurate total number of people with 
an ethnic and cultural heritage in China. It is 
the policy of the Chinese Government that 
overseas Chinese should adopt the nationality 
of the country in which they reside. We 
welcome that. At the same time, like other 
‘national groups’ in Australia, we accept that 
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Chinese in Australia should feel an attachment 
to their homeland. We expect soon to conclude 
the negotiation with China of practical 
arrangements to facilitate the reunion of 
families of Australian citizens of Chimese 
descent and of Chinese citizens resident in 
Australia. 


Few problems 


Thus our relations with China are being 
placed on a firm footing, through personal 
and official contacts. This will continue. The 
first rush is over; the process of consolidation 
will continue along the same positive path. 
There are few problems. One of these relates 
to nuclear testing. On that, we have made 
our position clear. Australia is opposed to 
nuclear testing in all environments: we are 
opposed to Chinese nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. We have made that clear to the 
Chinese Government, both by our statements 
Whenever such tests have taken place and 
when the Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
and others have visited China. 

China for its part, has expressed concern 
to Australia in relation to what has been said 
at times in the Australian press about China. 
We have in response been concerned to 
make clear to China that in a free society 
the press is free to criticise—not only to 
criticise the Chinese Government, but also the 
Australian Government. There is a greater 
understanding of this now in China. 
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Future relations 


These problems do not alter the general 
positive thrust of our relations. What then, 
for the future? This depends on three 
factors: changed circumstances in China; 
changed circumstances in Australia; and 
changes in the international environment, 
particularly in our region. 


As regards changes in China, we are now 
aware that two of the major architects of the 
People’s Republic—Chairman Mao ‘Tse-tung 
and Premier Chou En-lai—must at some 
time be succeeded in leadership of the 
Chinese Government. While there may be 
substantial changes in China’s leadership 
we are confident that for the years 
immediately ahead of us the foreign policies 
set out by the Chinese Government—including 
the respect and concern for good relations 
with Australia—will continue. I believe also 
that the fostering of relations with China is 
now accepted both by Government and 
Opposition in Australia as a natural and 
desirable element of our foreign relations. 


As regards changes in the international 
environment, the prospect is also good. China 
accepts the broad thrust of our foreign 
policy, in particular our close concern with 
the well-being of our neighbours in South-east 
Asia and Papua New Guinea and our 
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Members of the Rosny 
Children’s Choir visiting the 
Art Handicrafts Workshop 
in Peking during a visit to 
China in June 1975. 


alliance with the United States. A 
representative of China attended the 
independence celebrations in Port Moresby 
and Premier Chou En-lai, in a message to 
the Papua-New Guinea Government on that 
occasion said that China wished the people of 
Papua-New Guinea success in defending their 
national independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity, and in the cause of 
building their country. As regards South-east 
Asia, Chinese Foreign Minister Chiao 
Kuan-hua said in his address to the United 
Nations General Assembly on 26 September 
1975 that: ‘The South-east Asian countries 
want their region to become a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality, free from any form 
or manner of interference by outside powers. 
This position of theirs has won the recognition 
and respect of an increasing number of 
countries’. 

We have similar views on these matters. 

The adjustment in China’s relations with 
South-east Asia over the past year has been 
the most important development on the 
external front in the period since we 
normalised relations in 1973. China’s explicit 
support for ASEAN follows more general 
support for South-east Asian solidarity. 
China’s view is strongly motivated by its 
concern to see Soviet influence excluded from 
the region. 


This has tended so far to reinforce China's 
desire to normalise bilateral relations and its 


commitment in principle to regional harmony. 


As yet, of course, two of the ASEAN 
countries do not have relations with China— 
Singapore and Indonesia. In Indonesia’s case 
relations have been suspended for some years 
and there are still powerful suspicions on 
both sides of the relationship flowing from 
the breakdown of the ‘axis’ that existed 
between Jakarta and Peking in the latter 
days of Sukarno. Our hope is that these 
suspicions will be overcome. In the case of 
Singapore there appear to be some restraints 
in the way of establishing formal relations 
with China, but both Governments appear 
satisfied with the state of bilateral contacts, 
and there are no frictions between them to 
our knowledge. We recognise that there are 
historical, cultural. political or economic 
reasons why some countries would find it 
more difficult than we have to normalise 
their relations with China. 

Dr Kissinger was in Peking again last 
week. We welcome this visit reflecting as it 
does the commitment by two major powers 
in our region to resolve problems by 
negotiation and to build a more reliable 
world order. In the nature of things we 
approach our relations with China in a 
different way from a superpower whose 
preoccupations are global. Also we no longer 
have links with Taiwan. 

Japan is China’s major trading partner, and 
each is a natural focus of the other's 
relations. We expect the two countries may 
argue about details of their relations, but it 
sseems clear that both regard good relations 
over the Jong term as a high priority. We 
think these will evolve naturally and 
gradually, and without ‘shokkus’ for the 
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friends of both countries, For our part the 
strengthening of relations with China and 
with Japan have been parallel developments. 

China’s relations with the Soviet Union are 
not good. There is little if anything for us 
to gain from that. Each is a substantial 
power in its own right; each is committed to 
national policies which are unlikely to 
converge. But their war of words is very sharp, 
and our greatest concern is that it should 
remain a war of words only. We do not 
take sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute, and see 
no advantage in their dispute being extended 
into our neighbourhood, either. 

If I were to go further, I would be engaging 
in a general review of developments in 
international affairs. I will resist that 
temptation, and conclude with some general 
remarks, 

‘A nation has no permanent friends, only 
permanent interests’ was a statement of a 
diplomatic principle of Victorian England. It 
has relevance today. But clearly, of course, 
friendship is important, particularly where 
it enables frank exchange of views, 
including on those matters where we have 
differences. In spite of the real differences 
between our social systems, we have friendly 
relations with China, and we have few real 
differences on issues of foreign polwy. The 
change that has taken place over the past three 
years is a change from an unreal situation in 
which we had no direct dealings with China 
to one in which we are able to exchange 
views with China. In this new situation we 
can discuss and maintain our respective 
interests, something which we were not able 
properly to do before. 

Our relations with China will grow and will 
be of value to both sides. They will meet real 
interests. 


EXPORTS TO TOTAL TRADE 
CHINA 
$A256,724,000 $337,701 ,000 
162,000,000 233,857,000 
62,847,000 112,769,000 
37,357,000 78,575,000 


China ranks seventh as an Australian export market and eighth as a trading partner with 
Australia. Principal Australian exports to China are: wheat, iron ore, pig iron and sugar. 


Major imports from China are: textiles and footwear (seventy per cent of imports} and 
machine tools. 


SHANGHAI PHILHARMONIC 


Visit to Australia by Shanghai 


Philharmonic Society 


The Shanghai 


Philharmonic Society visited 


Australia from 8 to 23 November 1975, as part 
of the 1975 program of official cultural exchanges 


between Australia and China. 


The group, which consisted of eighty-one 
musicians, singers, officials, interpreters and 
stage workers, presented concerts in Canberra, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Newcastle and Adelaide. 


The Shanghai Philharmonic Society was 
founded in 1954 and is now one of the major 
musical performing groups of China. Apart 
from performing in the Shanghai theatres, 
it often goes to factories, mines, the country- 
side and units of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army to experience the life of the 
workers, peasants and soldiers, and to perform 
for them. 


The visit to Australia was the second 
Overseas tour made by the Society and it 
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was the first Chinese symphony orchestra 
to visit Australia. During the Australian 
tour the orchestra played symphonic works 
with a Chinese theme, such as the Yellow 
River Piano Concerto and the White-Haired 
Girl, amd excerpts from the revolutionary 
symphony, Taking Tiger Mountain by 
Strategy. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the Society also played Chinese music 
with Chinese traditional musical instruments, 
few of which were familiar to Australian 
audiences. 


The tour was managed for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. 


Members of the Shanghai 
Philharmonic Society 
performing at a shopping 
centre in Sydney. 


Members of the Chinese 
delegation on urban parks 
and open spaces who 
visited Australia from 

8 to 29 October. 


CHINESE DELEGATION 





Visit by Chinese delegation on 
urban parks and open spaces 


A Chinese delegation on urban parks and open spaces visited Australia from 8 to 29 October 
under the auspices of the Australian/Chinese cultural exchange program. 


The visit was funded by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs but hosted by the Department 
of the Environment and reciprocated an 
earlier visit to China by a group of Australian 
experts from the Department of the 
Environment and as well as from State 
government authorities. 


The seven-member delegation began the 
tour on 8 October in Perth where they 
attended the Western Australian conference 
on parks and gardens held by the Australian 
Institute of Parks and Recreation. They later 
went to Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 


Canberra and Brisbane and rural areas in 
each State. 


Their programs were organised and 
co-ordinated by the various State government 
environment authorities in conjunction with 
the Australian Department of the Environment 
and the itineraries were designed to show the 
visitors both the urban and rural aspects of 
Australian open-spaces planning. In the 
course of the tour, the delegation was shown 
the range of opportunities and problems 
confronting Australia in such diverse 
environments as Kosciusko National Park, 
Canberra and more densely populated inner 
city areas. 
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Secretary s address to Modern 
Language Teachers’ Association 


Following is an address by the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf, 
to the annual dinner of the Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association of New South Wales at 
the University of New South Wales, Kensington, 


on 5 November 1975. 


Diplomacy is essentially the conduct of 
business between states, involving negotiation, 
representation, assessment of policy and the 
like. In such matters involving countries which 
do not normally use English, facility in one 
or more foreign languages is often a great 
asset, if not a necessity, to a diplomat. 
During the course of thirty or forty years 
in the Foreign Service, a diplomat could find 
himself posted to at least eight countries, 
and, in many cases, the languages used in 
these countries might differ from each other, 
and from the diplomat’s own. Diplomats, 


The Secretary of the 
Department of 
Foreign Affairs, 

Mr A. P. Renouf. 
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therefore, tend to use among themselves 

one or more of the ‘international languages’, 
which might be used in many posts and in 
many international conferences around the 
world. 


In his everyday work, however, a diplomat 
finds that his most readily available (but not 
necessarily most reliable) sources of 
information in a foreign country are the local 
press, radio and television—for which a 
knowledge of the local language is, of course, 
essential. The most reliable source on 
government policy or activities is usually the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the language 
used in such interviews may be the language 
of the country in which the diplomat is 
stationed; it may be English or French 
(though Spanish or Russian are the most 
common languages in a number of Foreign 
Ministries); or perhaps another language that 
the diplomat and the official in the Foreign 
Ministry have in common, perhaps learnt 
at a previous posting. 


Until the eighteenth century the common 
language of diplomats was Latin, in which 
they wrote to each other and even conversed. 
The Treaty of Westphalia, of 1648, was 
drafted and signed in Latin, as was the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk, between Russia and 
China, signed in 1689, which was drafted 
with the help of Latin-speaking Jesuits 
resident in both countries. During the course 
of the 18th century, the French made 
repeated efforts to secure the adoption of 





heir own language as the official language 

af diplomacy, and by the end of the eighteenth 
sentury, French had firmly established itself 
n this role. The proceedings at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 were entirely in French. 

t was not until the Paris Conference of 
918-1919 that English was accorded equal 
“ights with French as an acceptable diplomatic 
anguage. 


The transformation of the French Union 
nto many independent states has resulted 
on French being common to a large number 
af countries, as well as being a second 
ecultural language’ among educated people in 
many countries of Europe. Similarly, as the 
3ritish Commonwealth changed into a 
community of independent states, English 
naecame the language most commonly used by 
diplomats in these capitals. It is used as the 
ingua franca in many former British colonies 


and is the official language for Commonwealth 


sonferences. The pre-eminence of the 
Jnited States in world affairs has also 
“contributed to the widespread use of English 
throughout the world. It is interesting to 
aote, however, that even though English has 
vecome more widely used in diplomacy over 
he past few decades, at the Vienna 
convention in 1961 on Diplomatic Relations 
and Immunities, the great majority of the 
delegations used French. 

Five official languages are used at the 
Jnited Nations: English, French, Spanish, 
Russian and Chinese, and simultaneous 
mterpretation is provided from any one of 
shese languages into any other for official 
speeches. I know of only one person in my 
nternational experience of thirty-two years, 
who ever tried to break down this cumbersome 
and expensive system—-an Australian, 

Dr Coombs, However, a large amount of the 
day-to-day discussions at the United Nations 
s conducted in one or more languages 
zommon to the representatives of those 
zountries conducting negotiations or consulting 
with each other. 

Russian, Spanish and Arabic have all 
cncreased their claims in recent years to be 
regarded as ‘diplomatic languages’ through 
their use by diplomats in East European 
sountries, as well as North Korea and 
Mongolia; Latin America; and the Middle 
East respectively—linked, of course, to the 
growing role these countries or groups of 
countries are playing in world affairs. In the 
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European Communities, all the languages of 
the component states are official, but in 
practice French is probably the most widely 
used language, though German and English 
are used to a lesser extent. 


In the past, languages were taught and 
learnt primarily in their written forms, and 
were learnt by memorizing rules of grammar 
in the form of declensions, conjugations, 
irregular verbs and the like. Such a method 
of learning a language may have lec to a 
reasonable reading knowledge of the language, 
but rarely led to any sort of ability to 
express oneself orally. Yet a language is, 
basically, a means of communication, and 
the fun in learning a language les with the 
communication it affords. For a diplomat a 
reading knowledge of a language, although 
not to be despised and valuable in its own 
right, is no substitute for the ability to 
express himself orally, clearly and effectively, 
in that language. A diplomat, apart from 
his official duties, has to live in a foreign 
country, and the ability to order a meal or 
ask for directions (and be able to understand 
the reply!) is of more immediate, practical 
value than being able to read classical 
literature in that language. Diplomats are 
practical men, and their interest in learning 
another language lies primarily in their being 
able to speak it. 

Diplomats, although they may have a good 
knowledge of a foreign language, are usually 
not, by training or inclination, professional 
translators or interpreters, nor do they have 
the time to acquire such competence. 
Although a diplomat may conduct preliminary 
discussions for an agreement, for example, in 
a language other than his own, in the final 
stages of drafting he will usually rely on 
professional translators, supplemented by his 
own knowledge of the language, to express 
exactly what he wants to say. Similarly, 
in high-level negotiations, where the slightest 
misunderstanding of a nuance of a word or 
expression can have serious consequences, 
diplomats other than those who have a 
sophisticated native speaker’s command of the 
language will rely on interpreters. 

In assessing, then, the practical value of 
a language to a diplomat, several factors 
must be kept in mind: the number of people 
that can be reached with that language; 
the number of countries in which it is the 
official language (or very widely used); 
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the political and economic status of those 
countries; and the degree to which it is used 
in international forums and among 
diplomats. Culture, civilisation and literature 
are all, of course, important, but are not 
of primary importance unless combined 
with political power and economic 
penetration, and are of immediate relevance 
to a country because of geography, political 
alliances, trade links and so on. We must 
also consider a phenomenon common in 
former colonies: sometimes the language 
of the colonial power is despised because 
of ‘linguistic nationalism’, and, in any case, 
although the older generation received their 
education in that language, the younger 
generation did not, and does not feel under 
any obligation to learn it. This probably 
means that eventually languages, such as 
French and English, will be of less use in 
dealing with newly independent nations, 
which were formerly colonies. Although 
that situation has not yet occurred to any 
large degree, because of Australia’s 
geographic position and its particular 
interests in Asia, it is a point that has to be 
kept in mind when planning for the future. 


The languages which are important for 
Australian diplomats, then, fall into four 
groups: 

(1) the traditional ‘international’ languages, 
French, German, Russian and Spanish, the 
first three of which also serve as languages 
of science; 

(2) Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian/ Malay 
and Arabic, which are languages of countries 
or areas of particular importance to Australia, 
and which are spoken as native languages 
by large numbers of people; 

(3) subsidiary ‘international’ languages, 
such as Portuguese and Italian; and 

(4) the languages of those countries, which, 
in terms of the criteria outlined above, 

are of minor importance, but in which 
Australia has a particular interest, for 
example, Thai, Vietnamese, Tagalog and 
Korean, and, to a lesser extent, Lao, 
Burmese and Cambodian. 


The languages of the Indian sub-continent, 
particularly the ‘national languages’, Hindi, 
Urdu and Bengali, must also be kept in mind, 
but, regrettable though it may be, we have 
rather tended in the past to rely on the 
continuing extensive use of English in the 
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countries concerned, and to put our emphasis 
in language training elsewhere. 

A diplomat cannot restrict himself to 
official government sources of information or 
to what is published in the local press. 
Conversations with other members of the 
diplomatic corps can be useful in providing 
or confirming information. He must also 
get to know other people of consequence 
in the country to which he is accredited, 
for an ‘alternative view’ of Government 
policy or activities. He will also be interested 
in the ‘popular feeling’—-the opinions of 
the man in the street. 

With these points in mind, the Department 
realises that there is a need for its officers 
in a fereign country to have a knowledge 
of the local language, and the ideal, I suppose, 
would be for every member of every mission 
to know the local language. Such an ideal, 
however, is unattainable, and no country 
attempts to approach it-—-the best we can 
hope for is a reasonable compromise, with 
some members of the mission knowing the 
language well, some having some knowledge 
of it, and some not knowing it at all—except, 
perhaps. for a few words and expressions. 
In teaching our officers foreign languages, 
we have to take into account both cost-benefit 
and time-benefit factors—that is to say, the 
less used languages, may not be worth a 
large effort in time and money, desirable 
though they may be, in competition with 
other demands if the officer learning one 
of them is only going to use it for two years 
during his whole career—in the case of such 
languages, perhaps one officer in each mission 
knowing that language would suffice. We 
operate on a limited budget, very limited 
indeed at the moment and have a limited 
number of staff, only a proportion of whom 
are available, apt and willing to undertake 
language training. 

There is, in the Department, a Language 
Training Agency, the role of which is to 
establish an information-bank of language— 
training facilities in Australia and overseas, 
to co-ordinate the provision of language- 
training within the Public Service and, in 
general, to develop a realistic language-training 
program. We have so far been concentrating 
mainly on teaching languages to political 
officers. but now we are turning our attention 
towards expanding our language-training 
activities to include administrative officers 


and other staff who have a substantial need 
“or language skills. The Public Service Board 
aave approved the establishment of fifteen 
dositions for long-term language study for 
sohltical officers, and we are, at the moment, 
engaged in negotiations with the Board on 
he language-training of administrative 
officers. 

There are several factors to be taken into 
account in deciding who does what language. 
-n every post I hope to have at least one 
aficer fluent in that language, and, in 
addition, it is desirable for the Department 
o have a fairly large number of people 
luent in at least one of the major languages, 
with perhaps some knowledge of one or 
wo other languages, and a relatively small 
umber of people conversant with the less 
mportant languages. 

It is important to keep in mind too, the 
‘uture career of officers who undertake 
anguage-training, and who specialise in a 
yarticular language. The Australian 
Jepartment of Foreign Affairs, in common 
with most foreign ministries, prefers to 
send its diplomats to a variety of different 
30sts throughout their careers, to enable them 
o broaden their perspective of the world 
 xolitical situation as a whole, and to avoid 
he dangers of a person identifying too closely 
with the interests and aspirations of the 
sountry he is studying, and losing sight of 
he wider issues, or, indeed, the interests of 
Mus own country. A person who studies a 
ninor language, for example, and only that 
anguage, must realise that his speciality is 
very narrow, and that, normally, his 
snowledge would not be as much use to him 
or to the Department, over the course of his 
whole career, as would a knowledge of, say, 
~“rench or Russian or Arabic. For difficult 
anguages of major importance, such as 
Chinese or Japanese, we do provide for a 
degree of specialisation, in order to increase 
he benefit, to both the Department and the 
officer, of the effort put in to learn the 
anguage, and this aspect is to be further 
developed. 

Every year officers are chosen—usually 
vounger officers, though occasionally senior 
officers take off the necessary time—to 
andertake long-term training in the languages 
ef countries particularly important to 
Australia when it is necessary to know the 
socal language in order to function effectively 
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outside the Embassy. Such posts as Moscow, 
Peking, Tokyo, Jeddah and Jakarta fall into 
this category. Thus each year junior officers 
are sent to long-term, full-time courses in 
Japanese, Chinese, Arabic, Indonesian and 
Russian. These officers then go on to serve 

at the appropriate posts. We also provide 
training for officers who will go to other 
posts where the language is useful. At one 
time or another in the past few years we have 
had officers undertaking intensive study of 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Serbo-Croat, Polish, Malay, Lao, Thai, 
Vietnamese, Burmese, Korean, Hindi and 
Tagalog at full-time courses. Some of these 
courses are for fairly long periods, for 
example, twelve months for Vietnamese, Thai 
and Korean; others are for a few months. 
AS a matter of interest we shall next year be 
sending officers to undertake full-time study 
for from two to twenty-four months in the 
following languages: Arabic (two cfficers), 
Burmese, Chinese, French (four), Indonesian, 
Japanese, Korean, Portuguese (two), Russian 
(two), Tagalog, Thai (two) and Vietnamese. 


Apart from regular, full-time language 
training, all officers and their wives, at all 
levels, are entitled to part-time tuition in 
the language of the country to which they 
are being posted before they go, which may 
be continued at the post after they arrive. 

In a large number of posts at least a basic 
knowledge of the language is important for 
the morale and general living convenience of 
officers and the part-time tuition system helps 
people to get to at least ‘survival’ standard. 

In recruiting, we like to take in cfficers, 
on both the administrative side and the 
diplomatic side, who know another language. 
This, however, is not our main criterion: 
we attempt to select people who will make 
good diplomats. If such people, however, 
have a knowledge of another language, so 
much the better. If they don’t, but have 
language aptitude we give them the 
Opportunity to learn a language 
as I have described above. 

In the training of officers in foreign 
languages, the Department attempts to find 
the best institute available, though, of course, 
cost-factors must be taken into account. The 
location of the institute is of secondary 
importance—it costs no more to maintain a 
language student in another country than it 
does to maintain him in another state of 
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Australia—and facilities in Canberra are 
limited, a point to which I will return later. 
In addition, there can be no doubt that all 
other things being equal, language-learning is 
done best in a country where that language 
is spoken. Sometimes, however, that is not 
possible, either because there are no adequate 
language-training facilities in that country, 
or because there is no suitable accommodation 
for an officer's family while he is a language 
student, or for other environmental reasons. 
The language-training institutes we use for our 
regular yearly programs are: 


(1) for Japanese, the US Foreign Service 
Institute School in Yokohama; the course 
takes two vears. Taking language training 
and the subsequent posting together, the total 
period of residence in Japan is five years; 


(2) tor Chinese, we are still experimenting 
with a system involving a year’s study at the 
Foreign Languages Institute in Peking, 
followed by a year’s advanced study at the 
New Asia Institute in Hong Kong, 
followed by a two or three-year posting 
either to Peking or to another post where 
Chinese is used; 


(3) for Arabic, we use the Middle East 
Centre for Arabic Studies, in the Lebanon, 
where the courses are for either twelve or 
eighteen months; we also use a private 
school in the Lebanon; 


(4) for Indonesian, we use the facilities of 
the RAAF School of Languages, at Point 
Cook, near Melbourne, followed by private 
tuition in Indonesia; Thai and Vietnamese are 
also studied at Point Cook; 


(5) for Russian, we use British Military 
Schools in various parts of England, where 
we occasionally also have officers studying 
Polish and Serbo-Croat. We have also had 
one officer studying Russian at the Canadian 
Defense Language College, in Ottawa; 


(6) for French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian, we normally rely on intensive 
language-training courses at various 
universities in Sydney and Melbourne, though 
we find that many recruits already have a good 
knowledge of such languages before they join 
the Department. For German and Italian, 
we usually have less need to provide tuition 
at various schools in Germany and Italy, as 
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we generally have an adequate supply of 
officers who come to us with the language. 
We have an equal, if not larger supply of 
French speakers, but they are not sufficient 
to meet our needs, considering the large 
number of posts where French is used. 


All the Department’s activity in language- 
learning and training all over the world 
leads to the desirability of establishing a 
national Australian Language Institute. 
There has been for some time discussion 
among Government departments on such an 
Institute, but lack of funds inhibits any 
practical planning for the time being. 
However, I feel that, if funds were available, 
we would be looking for a consultant to 
investigate the feasibility of such a 
Government-run language institute. Such 
factors as the advantages in learning a 
language in the environment in which it is 
spoken would have to be taken into account, 
and perhaps the Institute would concentrate 
on intensive courses (perhaps, in some cases, 
long-term courses) preparatory to going to 
study in another country or continuing more 
advanced training elsewhere. There is also 
an urgent need for a uniform, objective way 
of establishing an officer’s ability in a certain 
language——at the moment we have a hodge- 
podge of qualifications and certificates at 
various levels from different countries, 
different universities, different institutions 
and so en—-what is really needed is a uniform 


Australian set of examinations and gradings. 


Perhaps the proposed National Australian 
Language Institute could be given this task. 

I should add that in my view, any such 
Institute would be open to all Australians, 
whether in private or public employment or 
seeking to enter either and should be charged 
too with training professional interpreters 
and translators. 


The Department has been concentrating 
on improving the language ability of its 
officers for some time now, and great progress 
has been made. Creating a large number of 
officers fluent in one or more languages, 
however, is a long term project, and I confess 
that we still have a long way to go before 
the situation could be regarded in any way 
as satisfactory. We are, however, well on 
the way, for languages are an essential tool 
of the diplomat. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


Australia: New Government 


On 11 November, following a political deadlock which began on 16 October when the 
Senate deferred passing the Appropriation Bills for the Australian Budget, the Governor- 
General of Australia, Sir John Kerr, withdrew the commission of the Prime Minister, 


Mr E. G. Whitlam. 


The Governor-General then called on the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
to form a caretaker Government — one 
that makes no appointments or dismissals 
and initiates no policies — pending the 
outcome of elections for the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, since 
scheduled for 13 December. 

The Governor-General, the same day, 
dissolved both Houses of Parliament. 

On 12 November Mr Fraser announced 
his caretaker Cabinet as follows: 

Mr J. M. Fraser — Prime Minister. 

Mr J. D. Anthony — Minister for Overseas 
Trade, Minister for Minerals and Energy, and 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Mr P. R. Lynch — Treasurer. 

Mr I. McC. Sinclair — Minister for Agricul- 
ture and Minister for Northern Australia. 
Senator R. G. Withers — Special Minister of 
State, Minister for the Capital Territory, 
Minister for the Media, Minister for Tourism 
and Recreation, and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council. 


Mr D. Smith, official 
secretary to the Governor- 
General, reads the 
proclamation dissolving 
both Houses of Parliament 
on the steps of Parliament 
House. The former Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, is standing 
behind him (left). 


Senator I. J. Greenwood — Attorney-General 
and Minister for Police and Customs. 
Senator R. C. Cotton — Minister for Manu- 


facturing Industry and Minister for Science 
and Consumer Affairs. 

Mr P. J. Nixon — Minister for Transport 
and Postmaster-General. 

Mr A. S. Peacock — Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Minister for Environment. 

Mr D. L. Chipp — Minister for Social 
Security, Minister for Health and Minister 
for Repatriation and Compensation. 

Mr D. J. Killen — Minister for Defence. 
Senator T. C. Drake-Brockman — Minister 
for Aboriginal Affairs and Minister for 
Administrative Services. 


Senator J. L. Carrick — Minister for Housing 
and Construction and Minister for Urban 

and Regional Development. 

Mr A. A. Street — Minister for Labor and 
Immigration. 

Senator M. G. C. Guilfoyle — Minister for 
Education. 





BANGLADESH 


Bangladesh: The political 


situation 


The six-weeks-old Government of President 
Khondaker Mushtaque Ahmed was removed 
from office on 3 November in a coup by elements 
of the Army apparently led by Brigadier Khaled 


Mosharaff. 


The group of majors which had carried out the coup against Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in 
August was arrested and sent into exile. Brigadier Mosharaff became Chief of the Army 
Staff replacing Major-General Ziaur Rahman who was briefly arrested. On 6 November, Presi- 
dent Ahmed was replaced by former Chief Justice A. M. Sayem. 


Although the coup was largely without 
violence some political murders did occur. 


The former Vice-President, Syed Nazrul Islam, 


the former Prime Minister, Mansoor Ali, the 
former Finance Minister, Tajuddin Ahmed, 
and former Industries Ministers, 
Kamarazam, were all murdered (apparently 
just before the coup) while awaiting trial in 
Dacca central gaol. A special Presidential 
announcement on 4 November said that a 
judicial commission has been constituted to 
inquire into the murders and into the 
circumstances under which ‘some of the 
criminals were given safe passage to leave the 
country’. 


Brigadier Mosharaff was thought to be 
popular, but there were doubts about the 
extent of support he enjoyed in the Army. 
These doubts were confirmed when, on 7 
November, some units of regional brigades 
opposed to Mosharaff travelled to Dacca and 
successfully staged a counter-coup under 
the leadership of the displaced Army Chief, 
Major-General Ziaur Rahman. After the 
fighting, which lasted some hours, 
Mosharaff was reported dead and Ziaur 


Rahman reinstated as Chief of the Army Staff. 


Ziaur and the forces supporting him appear 
to have successfully routed those army 
elements which had previously supported 
Mosharaff. Ziaur is a popular army figure 
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and played a major role in the country’s 
war of liberation. It was he who made the 
first announcement of independence from 
Chittagong following Sheikh Muyjibur’s 
arrest and the Dacca massacre of 25 March. 


The announcement over Bangladesh Radio 
that Mosharaff was no longer in control 
was reported to have sparked off spontaneous 
celebrations in Dacca. Former President 
Ahmed, in a national address on the evening 
of 7 November, praised the Army’s action ‘in 
defence of the independence and sovereignty 
of Bangladesh’. An editorial in the main 
Government newspaper on 8 November 
commented that an external power took 
advantage of the ambition of some 
unpatriotic Army leaders on the pretext 
of restoring the chain of command and 
unleashed paid agents to create confusion. 


Following these events Dacca returned, on 
the surface at least, to a semblance of 
normality. Shops opened, transport was 
running and communications were restored. 
President Sayem continued in office and was 
named Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
Former President Ahmed pledged his 
allegiance to the new President. In his 
national address on 7 November, Ahmed 
said that Bangladesh needed a non-political 
and non-partisan personality at the helm of 
the state and these conditions were fulfilled 


Sy the situation whereby the Chief Justice was 
President. 

The structure of government in Bangladesh 
has been changed for the time being at 
at least. The Vice-President and the Council 
of Ministers have lost office and new 
appointments are not being made. The 
Parliament has been dissolved, but elections 
are to take place before the end of February 
1977, 

The President has constituted an interim 
seven member Council of Advisers comprising 
the three Chiefs of Staff and four members 
who will enjoy the privileges of Ministers. 
This council is expected to be expanded later 
The Ministries have been allocated between the 


World Food Program: 
Session of Committee 


WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 


President and the Council with the President 
being responsible for Defence, Law and 
Foreign Affairs. The Chief of the Army, 
Major General Ziaur Rahman holds Finance, 
Home Affairs, Commerce and Foreign Trade 
and Information and Broadcasting. The 
Chief of Navy Staff, Commodore M. H. Khan, 
has Ports, Shipping, Water Resources and 
Power among other Ministries while the 
Chief of Air Staff, Air Vice Marshall M. G. 
Tawab has Aviation, Post Telephones and 
Telegraph, Petroleum, Food and Health and 
Family Planning. The other members of the 
Council are Mr Abul Fazal, Mr Qazi 
Anwarul Huq, Mr Abdur Rashid and Mr 
Nurul Huda. 


Twenty-eighth 


The Twenty-eighth Session of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee of the World Food Program 
was held in Rome from 29 September to 


3 October 1975. 


The joint United Nations—Food and 
Agriculture Organisation World Food 
Program (WFP) was established by parallel 
resolutions of the General Assembly and the 
FAO Conference in 1961, and formally 
began operations on | January 1963, The 
purpose of the Program is to implement 
projects using food as an aid to economic 
and social development and to assist in 
meeting emergency food needs. The resources 
of the Program total US$1,858.3 million. 

The supervision of the WFP is vested in an 
Inter-governmental Committee (IGC) 
œf twenty-four members which usually meets 
twice a year in Rome. Australia is not a 
member of the Committee at present but 
participates as an observer. 

The Twenty-eighth Session of the Committee 
had before it a large number of individual 
projects for approval, including mother, 


infant and school-age feeding in the Cape 
Verde Islands, Pakistan, Niger, Yemen Arab 
Republic and Ecuador, and the feeding of 
vulnerable groups in Bangladesh, Cuba, 
Colombia and Senegal. Notification was also 
given of emergency projects approved by the 
Executive Director since the last meeting, 
which included US$25 million for relief in 
Bangladesh. Interim evaluation reports of 
on-going projects were received, as well as 
final reports on a number of completed 
projects. 

The World Food Conference in November 
1974 urged all donors to channel a more 
significant proportion of food aid through 
the World Food Program. Australia supported 
this resolution. Responses to this call enabled 
the target of voluntary contributions to the 
WFP in the 1975-76 biennium to be raised 
from US$440 million to US$542 million. 
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WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 


Australia substantially expanded its own 
pledge from $A2,158,000 in the 1973-74 
biennium to approximately $A5,820,000 in 
the 1975-76 period. This includes cash, 

8,000 tonnes of wheat annually and the freight 
to ship it, and other commodities. 


The recent IGC session took up the question 
of a pledging target for calendar years 
1977-78 and concluded that it would be 
realistic to set this at US$750 million, in 
view of the increasing support of the 
traditional contributors and the emergence 
of new donors, including some members of 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). 


Included in the resolution of the Seventh 
Special Session of the General Assembly 
(Resolution 3362, [S-VII]) was an 
endorsement of the proposal that countries 
should earmark stocks of grain, or funds, as 
an emergency reserve at the disposal of the 
World Food Program to deal with crisis 
situations in developing countries. At the 
IGC meeting Sweden promised to contribute 
40,000 tonnes to this reserve and Norway 
10,000 tonnes. Australia supports the 
principle of food grain reserves for emergency 
use but holds the view that proposals 
regarding quantities and methods of operating 
such reserves are matters for discussion and 
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negotiation in wider bodies where the 
commercial factors involved can properly be 
taken into account. 


This meeting of the IGC of the WFP may 
be its last in its present form. In pursuance 
of a recommendation of the World Food 
Conference, the General Assembly, at its 
current Thirtieth Session has approved a 
draft resolution submitted by the Fifty-ninth 
Session of ECOSOC (Economic and Social 
Council) in July 1975 that the IGC be 
reconstituted as a Committee on Food Aid 
Policies and Programs. This Committee will 
report regularly to ECOSOC and the FAO 
and, periodically and in special cases, to the 
World Food Council. In addition to the 
functions of the old IGC it will have wide 
responsibilities to evolve and co-ordinate food 
aid policies recommended by the World 
Food Conference and will provide a forum 
for intergovernmental consultations on 
national and international food aid programs. 


Compared with the old IGC the new 
Committee on Food Aid Policies and 
Programs will have six more members, of 
which three will be elected by ECOSOC and 
three by the FAO Council at their next 
meetings. Australia intends to stand for 
election to one of these positions. 


Some members of the 
Australian delegation to 
the eighteenth FAO 
conference in Rome from 
8 to 27 November with the 
Papua New Guinea 
delegation. 


GHANA 


Ghana: Government reorganisation 


Although the recent Government reorganisation 
in Ghana came soon after the changes in 
Nigeria's military leadership, the Ghanaians, 
unlike the Nigerians, have made no mention of 


any return to civilian rule. 


The reorganisation would appear to be 
directed towards improving the Government's 
amage with the general public, as well as 
meeting the objections of junior officers eager 
to play some role in the governing process 
and who may have resented the continuing in 
office of several commissioners who were no 
longer serving officers. The retirements 
announced on 9 October included 
commissioners who had ceased to be serving 
officers. 


Ghana’s Head of State, Colonel I. K. 
Acheampong, is Chairman of the new 
seven-man Supreme Military Council (SMC) 
which has replaced the National Redemption 
Council (NRC) as the highest legislative 
organ of state. The other SMC members are 
the Chief of Defence Staff, the commanders of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Border 
Guards, and the Inspector-General of Police. 
Membership of the SMC, apart from that of 
the Chairman, is not personal but by virtue of 
the service appointment held. 


The NRC remains as a body subordinate 
to the SMC, now consisting of members of 
the SMC, commissioners appointed on the 
advice of the SMC, and the commanders of 
the First and Second Infantry Brigades of the 
army. Colonel Acheampong remains 
Chairman of the NRC. 

The Government reorganisation was 
accompanied by an extensive reshuffling of 
portfolios for both Government com- 
missioners (Le. ministers) and regional 


commissioners. Six Government 
commissioners were removed from cffice, 
while one regional commissioner was 
promoted to a Government portfolio. The 
changes included promotion to full colonel 
of Lt.-Col. Baah, who was Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs, and Lt.-Col. Felli, who was 
Commissioner for Economic Planning, and 
their exchanging portfolios, Lt.-Col. Agbo 
and Lt.-Col. Selormey were also promoted 

to full colonel, with Col. Agbo switching from 
Labour, Social Welfare and Co-operatives to 
Local Government, and Col. Selormey 
remaining Commissioner for Health. 
However, a few days after the changes were 
announced, Colonels Agbo, Baah and Selormey, 
who had all formerly enjoyed positions of 
considerable influence in the NRC, resigned 
from the Government, a probable indication 
that they could not accept their positions 

in what they saw was now a reconstituted 
and subordinated NRC. 


The former Attorney-General, Mr E. N. 
Moore, was replaced by Mr Justice Addow, 
Commissioner for Justice and, following 
Colonel Baah’s resignation, the vacant 
position of Commissioner for Economic 
Planning was filled by the appointment of 
Dr R. Gardiner, former Executive Director 
of the Economic Commission for Africa. 
Apart from these changes, and the appoint- 
ment of a second police officer to the NRC, 
the military dominance of the Government 
has been unaltered. 
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SUEZ CANAL 


Suez Canal: Recent developments 


On 5 November, the first Israeli cargo in eighteen years passed through the Suez Canal, 
on board the 8,500 ton Greek freighter, Olympos. 


The twelve-mile passage of the Canal went 
smoothly after a four-day delay in Port Said, 
as a result of reported difficulty in arranging 
funds for canal dues. The ship from 
Constanza, bound for Elat, Israels Red Sea 
port, was carrying cement valued at $650,000. 


One of the main problems for the Olympos 
was the high war risk insurance premium 
set at nearly twenty-seven times the normal 
rate. The premium was one per cent of cargo 
value compared to .0375 per cent for 
European cargoes. It is expected that this 
rate will fall after the safe passage of 
several Israel-bound cargoes. Mr Aryeh 
Mehulal, Secretary of the Israel Shippers’ 
Council, hopes that one-third of Elat’s 
annual handling of 120 ships will pass through 
the Suez Canal, with cargoes valued up to 
$6 million. 

The safe passage of non-strategic Israeli 
cargoes was agreed upon when the first 
separation of forces agreement was concluded 
between Israel and Egypt in January 1974. 
In the second agreement, concluded on 1 
September 1975, these conditions were spelled 
out explicitly. The term ‘non-military’ cargoes 
was used, as interpretation of the term 
‘non-strategic’ could have given rise to 
differences of opinion. 

The passage of Israeli ships or crews is 
unlikely in advance of a general settlement; 
an Israeli ship in the Canal would be a 
prime target for an Arab guerrilla attack 


which neither Government would want to risk. 


The Egyptian Government is placing 
considerable importance on the safe passage 
of cargoes to enable a return to the pre-1967 
normality and profitability of the Canal. 
The high freight and insurance charges for 
Canal shipping has resulted in a much less 
than optimum usage. On the re-opening of 
the Canal on 5 June 1975, tolls were set 
at nearly double their levels of eight years 
before and were denominated in Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs) instead of Egyptian 
pounds. 

At a Cairo press conference on 24 May, 
Suez Canal Authority Chairman, Mashour 
Ahmed Mashour, cited inflation and 
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currency devaluations over the past eight 
years in explaining that the higher tolls 
were expected to produce $450 million in the 
first twelve months of operation, about $200 
million more than in the Canal’s previous 
twelve months of operation. This figure now 
appears to have been optimistic, since the 
recent pessage of ships is reported to be 
around thirty-five per day as opposed to 
sixty-five per day in 1967. The high cost of 
canal dues and insurance rates and the 
competitiveness of supertankers on 
alternative routes appear to be having a 
significart influence. 

A Unted Nations study estimates that 
as a result of the Canal closure, the total 
increases in costs to the world amounted 
to $U87 billion during the period June 
1967 to December 1971 and $US1.7 billion 
annually thereafter. Most regions of the 
world suffered, especially South Asia and 
East Africa, but some benefited, such as 
South Africa. 

The closure of the Canal stimulated some 
technological developments related to shipping, 
pipelines, and air traffic. The most important 
of these was the construction of larger, 
faster ships, especially supertankers, 
and ports able to handle them. 

The 1973 Oil Crisis was followed by 
increases in the price of oil which caused a 
fall in world oil demand. This resulted 
in a serious Overtonnage problem for 
supertankers. The problem is expected to be 
worsened by the fact that the opening of 
the Canai has enabled smaller sized ships to 
become imcreasingly competitive with the 
supertankers, due to the smaller distances 
which aew can be travelled. 

Because of the increased size of ships, and, 
in order to increase the usage of the Canal, 
Egypt plans to deepen the Canal from its 
present thirty-eight feet to fifty-three feet by 
1980, at a cost of $720 million. At present, 
the Canal can accommodate ships under 
70,000 toas laden and under 125,000 tons 
unladen. After deepening, the Canal should 
take ships under 150,000 tons laden and 
under 259,000 tons unladen. 





Increased usage of the Canal by the 
West is expected to be encouraged by the 
arab states. This is unlikely to affect 
australia since the Canal passage is not 
recessary to the growing Arab market. 
However, it could affect Australia in the 
bng run if exports from the United States 
znd Europe become cheaper relative to 
Australian exports to this area. 


The distance between Melbourne and 
Alexandria is more than 4,000 miles shorter 
ay the Canal than by the Cape of 
“ood Hope route. This difference is 
equivalent to an estimated saving of eight 
days sailing time and would result in 
considerable fuel savings for a modern 
-ontainer ship. 





So far there have only been two 
Australia/Europe shipping lines to use the 
3uez Canal. These are the Yugoslavia- 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Australia line (Jadranska Slobodna Plevidba) 
which has six sailings a year tied to wool 
shipments, and the Russian Shipping Line 
(Baltic Steamship Company) which has 
twelve sailings a year also tied to wool 
shipments. One other major Australian 
trader, the UK/Europe Conference Line, 
is adopting a ‘wait-and-see’ attitude to 

use of the Canal. 

One thing is certain—Egypt expects 
increased profitability as a result of a 
reopening of the Suez Canal. The 
Egyptians spent a total of $288 million and 
the Americans $20 million on reopening the 
Canal. President Anwar Sadat has approved 
a $10 billion five-year plan to rebuild the 
ruined cities along the Canal’s banks and to 
construct new airports, rail lines and 
communications facilities in the area. This is a 
substantial investment which Egypt wall 
be anxious to make profitable. 


Australia ratifies Convention 
on racial discrimination 


Dn 31 October 1975 the substantive provisions of the Racial Discrimination Act 1975 came 
nto operation in Australia. The Act, which received Royal Assent on 11 June after passing 
-oth Houses of Parliament, gives legislative effect to the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dicrimination ratified by Australia in New York on 


30 September 1975. 


The Australian instrument of ratification 
contains a reservation with respect to 
Article 4(a) of the Convention because of 
amendments to the Racial Discrimination 
Bill passed in the Senate. 


A key section of the Act states: 
“It is unlawful for a person to do any act 
anvolving a distinction, exclusion, restriction 
or preference based on race, colour, 
alescent or national or ethnic origin which 
thas the purpose or effect of nullifying or 
impairing the recognition, enjoyment or 
exercise, on an equal footing, of any 
human right or fundamental freedom in the 
politically economic, social, cultural or any 
ther field of public eye.’ 


The Act provides also for the office of the 
Commissioner of Community Relations whose 
job is to uphold the principles of the new 
laws and to promote friendship and 
understanding between all ethnic groups. 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
at a special ceremony announcing the 
proclamation of the Act, on 31 October 
spoke of the necessity to spell out in an 
enduring form the principles of equality 
enunciated in the Convention and said that 
the purpose of the Act was ‘to set standards 
for the future and build a climate of maturity, 
of goodwill, of co-operation and understanding 
at all levels of society’. 
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MRS GANDHI 


India: Supreme Court upholds 
Prime Minister's election 


In separate judgments delivered on 7 November 1975, the five-member Bench of the Supreme 
Court of India unanimously upheld the validity of Mrs Gandhi's election to Parliament in 
1971. The Court upheld the validity of the Representation of the People (Amendment) Act 
1975, which retrospectively redefined the ‘corrupt’ practices of which Mrs Gandhi had been 


found guilty by the Allahabad High Court on 12 June 1975, 


However, the Court declared invalid 
Clause 4 of the 39th Constitutional 
Amendment which sought to remove from 
judicial review the election with retrospective 
effect of the Prime Minister and Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha. 


The background to Mrs Gandhi's appeal 
was the Allahabad High Court decision 
invalidating her election to Parliament in 
1971 on the grounds of electoral malpractice 
involving the use of government officials to 
help her to campaign in her constituency. 
This had the effect of suspending her 
parliamentary membership and disqualifying 
her from standing for Parliament for six 
years. The Supreme Court had granted a 
conditional stay of the High Court judgment. 
The disqualification from contesting any 
national or state elections therefore stood 
suspended pending her appeal. Mrs Gandhi's 
rights as Prime Minister to speak in and 
take part in the proceedings of either 
House of Parliament (without the right to 
vote) and to draw salary as Prime Minister 
were not affected by the stay order. 


The Court’s decision of 7 November, has 
the effect of fully restoring Mrs Gandhi's 
rights. Congress Chief Ministers and party 
functionaries met on 7 November to reaffirm 
their faith in Mrs Gandhi's leadership. On 
the following day the Congress Parliamentary 
Party adopted a resolution declaring its 
‘unswerving support’ for Mrs Gandhi. 


With the election appeal disposed of and 
with Mrs Gandhi's position clarified, 
speculation has revived on the timing of the 
lifting of the emergency and the possibility of 
an election in the near future. According to 
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the Constitution, providing Parliament 
approves the State of emergency annually, 
it can continue until 26 June 1978. Elections 
do not have to be held during this period, 
as Parliament has the power to extend 

the life of State Assemblies for a period 
not exceeding one year at a time and not 
exceeding, in any case, a period of six 
months after the proclamation has ceased to 
Operate. Measures taken under Mrs Gandhi's 
new economic program so far have appeared 
to have produced some economic 
improvement. The Prime Minister's prestige 
is high and no nation-wide support has been 
demonstrated for the imprisoned Opposition 
leaders. 


The Prime 
Minister of 
India, Mrs 

Indira 


Gandhi. 








ZIONISM 


General Assembly resolutions on 
racial discrimination and Zionism 


The U.N. General Assembly convened on 10 
November 1975 to consider four draft resolu- 
tions on racial discrimination which had been 
adopted by the Third Committee on 17 October. 


The drafts related to: 

(a) Program of the Decade for Action to 
Combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination; 

(3) the Proposed World Conference on 
Racial Discrimination; 

(2) the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
(which had the General Assembly 
determine that Zionism is a form of 
racial discrimination) and 

(4) the Draft Convention on the Suppression 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Apartheid. 

Israel, the United States, most of the 
Western Europeans, Australia, New 
zealand, Canada and a small number of 
African and Latin American countries had 
cpposed the Zionism draft resolution in the 
Third Committee and faced the difficulty 
taat the adoption of that draft resolution 
in the General Assembly would inevitably 
cistort the content of the other resolutions 
cn the Decade and the World Conference. 

Belgium sought in the General Assembly 
have consideration of the Zionism draft 
solution postponed and, when this was 
rejected, proposed that the Zionism draft be 
voted upon first. This move was also 
ensuccessful (36 [Australia]-74-26). 

Thirty countries made statements of 
explanation of vote after these procedural 
sesolutions had been rejected. The Australian 
sepresentative explained that Australia would 
vote against the Decade and World 
Conference drafts because Zionism would 
‘ae determined by the General Assembly 
o be a form of racial discrimination in 
the third draft resolution. Without the 
mclusion of Zionism Australia would 
atherwise have wholeheartedly supported the 
arst two draft resolutions. The voting on 
these resolutions which took place on 10 
November was: (a) 116-19 (Australia, most 
Nest Europeans, Nordics, USA, Canada)-6 
‘New Zealand, Austria, France); (b) 








116-18-7; (voting pattern similar to (a)); 
(c) 72-32 (Australia, most West Europeans, 
New Zealand, Canada, USA, Fiji, and some 
Latin Americans)-35; and (d) 112-0-25 
(Australia, most West Europeans). 
Australia abstained on (d) because it has 
difficulties with the machinery provisions 

of the Convention. After a strong 

statement by the Israeli Ambassador, the 
US Ambassador, Mr Moynihan, stated that 
the United States ‘does not acknowledge, 
will not abide by, it will never acquiesce in 
this infamous act’. He also made mention of 
the passage by the US Congress of a measure 
declaring its utter opposition to the 

Zionism resolution. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
subsequently issued a statement on 18 
November in which he said the Liberal 
National Country Party Government was 
strongly opposed to the resolution on 
Zionism which was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 10 
November, 


Mr Peacock said that this resolution had 
been a disruptive factor in the General 
Assembly’s debate of an item whose purpose 
was to discuss and agree upon international 
action for the elimination of all forms of 
racial discrimination. During the debate 
some delegations had made the totaily 
unwarranted assertion that Zionism was a 
form of racial discrimination. This view had 
been strongly contested, but its proponents 
had expressed the contention in a draft 
resolution, the operative paragraph of which 
had the General Assembly determine that 
Zionism was a form of racial discrimination. 

In the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly the Australian delegation had 
voted against this draft resolution and 
described it as a distortion of fact which 
weakened the effect of other resolutions 
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adopted on the question of racial 
discrimination and was unhelpful in the 
context of a search for a 

settlement in the Middle East. When the 
resolution was taken up in the full session 
ot the General Assembly, the Permanent 
Representative of Australia said that 
Australia could not in any sense accept the 
proposition that Zionism was a form of 
racism and that this proposition was an 
incitement to anti-Semitism and a violation 
of the Convention on the elimination of all 


forms of racial discrimination. Australia 
therefore voted against the resolution. 

Mr Peacock said that the caretaker 
Government endorsed the statements made 
and the votes cast by the Australian delegation 
on this issue. It deplored what had happened 
and hoped that no further attempts would be 
made to use international discussions of 
elimination of racial discrimination in this 
partisan and distorted way, which was 
contrary to the objectives of international 
action to protect and promote human rights. 


Publication of foreign policy documents 


On 18 November 1975, the Department of 
Foreign Affairs published the first volume of 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy, cover- 
ing the years 1937 and 1938. This is the first in a 
continuing series of volumes which will cover 


the period 1937—49. 


The collection, spanning the period from 
the 1937 Imperial Conference through the 
Second World War to the end of Dr H. V. 
Evatt’s term of office as Minister for External 
Affairs, is designed to make readily accessible 
to the public factual material on the 
evolution of Australian foreign policy in this 
important formative stage. 


The first volume includes such topics as 
Australia’s concern over the adequacy of 
defences at Singapore and the threat 
posed by Japanese expansion, the 
manoeuvrings to forestall a Japanese foothold 
in North-West Australia which led to the 
iron-ore embargo, Australia’s backing for 
a policy of appeasement in Europe and 
anxiety about Portuguese Timor because 
of its strategic importance to Australia. 


In the years covered by the first volume, 
Australia’s international activity was still 
being carried on essentially in a British 
Empire context. In 1937, with the British 
Government's concurrence, an Australian 
Counsellor was appointed to the British 
Embassy in Washington, and since 1924 
there had been an External Affairs liaison 
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officer in London. The Australian Government 
had no other diplomatic or quasi-diplomatic 
representative abroad except the High 
Commissioner in London (then Mr S. M. 
Bruce, who played an important part in 
advising the Government). Since Federation 
Australia had adhered more strongly than 
any other Dominion except New Zealand to 
the doctrine of the diplomatic unity of the 
Empire. The view still prevailing in 
1937-38 was that the Australian Government's 
role in international affairs was essentially 
to convey its views in private to the 
British Government. The decision to 
establish separate Australian diplomatic 
representation in appropriate countries was 
taken only in 1939. It will figure in the 
second volume of documents. It is hoped that 
Volume Il, which covers 1939, will be 
released early in 1976, and subsequent 
volumes at intervals thereafter. 


The official publication of diplomatic 
documents is now recognised in a number 
of important countries as a necessary 
non-partisan government activity to provide 
authentic documentary information to 


scholars, students and—no less important— 
tae general public. The opening to public 
access of official archives, which in recent 
years has been accelerated in Australia and 
cher countries, does not suffice for this 
purpose since in the absence of reliable 
and comprehensive official collections of 
C>cuments arduous research into official 
records has frequently to be undertaken by 
anyone needing to gain a clear picture of 
tae background to events. 


The idea of publishing a series of 
@cuments on Australian foreign policy was 
frst advanced in 1967 by Sir Paul Hasluck, 
when he was Minister for External Affairs. 
Snce that time it had been encouraged 
ty successive Governments as an 


important national and non-partisan project. 


The present phase of the project had its 
œigin in a decision taken by the Government 
ir December 1970. A distinguished historian, 
Emeritus Professor R. G. Neale, 
undertook the direction of the project 

as Editor of Historical Documents in the 
Lepartment of Foreign Affairs and enjoyed 
tle guidance of an Editorial Advisory 
Foard of professional historians under the 
caairmanship of Professor J. D. B. Miller. 
Ia accordance with the principles 

r commended by the Board and approved 
bey the Government, the research work 


The Australian High 
Commissioner to the 

United Kingdom, Sir John 
Bunting (second from left), 
with the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, Dame Kathleen 
Ollerenshaw (left), the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, Coun. 
©. Doyle (second from right). 
and the Lady Mayoress of 
Manchester, at tne official 
opening on 30 October of 
the Australian Consulate- 
General in Manchester. 
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undertaken by the Editor and his staff of 
professional historians has covered net only 
the records of the Department of External 
Affairs but also those of various other 
Government Departments—notably the 
Prime Ministers Department and the 
Department of Defence—as well as other 
Australian and overseas collections of records. 
The final selection of documents was subject 
to the approval of a high-level Review 
Committee comprising the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Leader 
of the Opposition in consultation with the 
Minister having responsibility for the 
Australian Archives. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
said on 18 November 1975 that the 
publication of the first volume marked 

an important step in the process of 
promoting an informed public knowledge 
of the background to Australia’s modern 
diplomatic activity. 





Documents on Australian Foreign Pelicy 
1937-49. Volume 1: 1937-38. Price $12. 
Available from Australian Government 
Publications and Inquiry Centres anc from 
bookshops. 
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VISIT PROFESSOR SABOURIN 


Visit by international lawyer 


The founder and Director of the Institute for International Co-operation at the University of 
Ottawa, Dr Louis Sabourin completed on 6 November a two-week visit to Australia 


as a guest of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Dr Sabourin, a student of international 
law and politics in Canada, the U.S. and 
France, was a visiting Senior Fellow at 
Oxford (England) University during the 
1974-75 academic year. He has acted as an 
adviser to the Canadian and Quebec 
Governments as well as to the President of 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (C.I.D.A.), and is a regular 
commentator on Canadian radio and television. 


A key topic in Dr Sabourin’s discussions 
with officials of all the mainland States 
and in Canberra was that of federal-state 
relations in Australia. Dr Sabourin said, 
Canada faces considerable problems in the 
interpretation of the spirit of the British 
and North America Act of 1867 which 
established the Federation in Canada and 
allowed for a separation of powers between 
the Provincial and Federal Governments. 
It is also having difficulty in the updating 
and repatriating of the legislation. Attempts 
at constitutional reform came to a halt with 
the failure of the Victoria Conference in 
1971 to approve fundamental changes in 
the Act (B.N.A.). These changes which sought, 
among others, to give authority to the 
Canadian (rather than the British) Parliament 
to amend the B.N.A. Act and to repeal the 
Federal Government's Constitutional Power 
to disallow Provincial Laws, were rejected by 
that Conference. Quebec, using the right of 
veto which it shares with Ontario, stood apart 
from the other Provinces in rejecting the 
proposals, mainly on the grounds that it did 
not meet its (Quebec’s) demands for priority 
powers in Health, Welfare and Income 
Security. Provinces with smaller populations, 
such as Alberta and British Columbia with 
their wealth of natural resources 
understandably felt a pressing need to ensure 
that their interests too were preserved. 
Although difficulties still existed in the 
relationships, the Federal Government 
had been able to set up a Canadian 
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Development Corporation to finance large- 
scale development projects, such as the 
explcitation of the country’s vast tar sand 
deposits, throughout the nation, Dr Sabourin 
added. 


In Canberra, Dr Sabourin met with 
the Director-General and senior officers of 
Australian Development Assistance Agency 
(A.D.A.A.) for discussions on aid to 
developing countries. Canada, a major aid 
donor (with aid this year reaching one billion 
Canadian dollars) had concentrated much of 
her aid program in Francophone Africa. 
Cultural, particularly linguistic, reasons and 
a history of missionary involvement by 
Canadians in Francophone Africa had 
established a basis for this program. Dr 
Sabourin’s own Institute, drawing its students 
from developing countries and providing 
them with an insight into the administrative 
processes of a developed country as well as 
providing a forum for a discussion of wider 
political problems facing the developing 
world, forms an important element in that 
aid program. Of particular interest to Dr 
Sabourin was the possibility of tri-partite 
development programs in the Third World, 
for example a co-operative development 
program financed and administered by Canada 
and Australia in a third country. In Canberra 
he aiso spoke to members of the Department 
of International Relations, Australian 
National University, on Canadian foreign 
policy. 

The subject of C.J.D.A. work received 
further attention in meetings of branches of 
the Australian Institute for International 
Affairs in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth and Brisbane and at a seminar held 
with staff and students of the History 
Department of Queensland University. 


Dr Sabourin also made brief visits to 
Adelaide and Perth where he had talks with 
academics and members of State Parliament. 


Portuguese Timor 


Following is a statement made in the 
S-nate on 30 October 1975 by the Minister 
fer Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee. 


‘The Government has viewed with 
cencern widespread reports that Indonesia 
is involved in military intervention in 
Portuguese Timor. The position of the 
Australian Government is clear. We deplore 
the fighting in the border areas. We continue 
te believe that a solution to the problems 
ir Portuguese Timor should be sought 
through peaceful means and free of external 
imtervention. Indonesia has been told of our 
vews in this regard and urged to pursue 
her interests through diplomatic means. 


‘If there is one ray of hope in a gloomy 
stuation, it is the possibility that talks 
veill at last get under way. The Indonesian 
Foreign Minister has agreed to meet with 
hes Portuguese counterpart in Europe 
tis week. Fretilin and UDT have also 
sgnified in recent days their willingness to 
hold separate talks with the Portuguese. We 
dpe that Apodeti will also agree to talks 
vith the Portuguese, and that all three 





Mr B. Laws (left) Director 
of Public Relations for the 
National Capital 
Development Commission 
with Mr G. Svenson (right), 
who came to Australia at 
the invitation of the 
Australian Government to 
look at housing 
development and 
redevelopment schemes, 
during a tour of Canberra’s 
landmarks. Mr Svenson was 
accompanied by Mr S. 
Parsson and Mr N. Olsson 
(centre right), who are 
Division heads within the 
Ministry of Housing. 
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parties will reconsider their present refusal 
to talk to each other. 


‘The Australian Government strongly 
supports resolution of the conflict in 
Portuguese Timor by peaceful means through 
which the will of the people will be expressed. 
We have made numerous representations to 
this effect to the Portuguese, to the 
Indonesians, and to the representatives of 
Fretilin who have visited Australia. I have 
very recently instructed the Australian 
Ambassadors in Lisbon and Jakarta to 
reiterate to the Portuguese and Indonesian 
Governments our firm hope that the talks 
between these two Governments later this 
week result in a positive and constructive 
outcome. Were all the parties to wish it, the 
Government would be prepared to offer an 
Australian venue for round-table talks. 


‘That the situation in Portuguese Timor 
has come to its present pass is, of course, 
cause for deep regret. It reflects, above all, 
the immaturity of Timor’s own aspiring 
political leaders, who in less than eighteen 
months have succeeded in wrecking 
Portugal’s decolonization program, sharply 
polarizing political opinions through the 
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territory, and finally plunging the territory 
into violent civil war. The past eighteen 
months have turned out to be a graveyard 
of all those earlier hopes that the Timorese 
politicians, representing a small western- 
educated elite, would shelve their differences 
for the sake of the territory at large. 

‘Nor can the Portuguese escape their 
share of the responsibility. Portugal is the 
administering power, but it was very much 
weakness of purpose on the part of the 
Portuguese administration which allowed the 
UDT ‘show of force’ in early August to 
develop into a probably unintended coup and 
thus provoked the Fretilin counter-coup. 

It seems that Timor, like Angola, has become 
part of the debris of the Portuguese 
revolution. 

‘From the time of the overthrow of the 
Caetano Regime in Lisbon and the 
subsequent decision of the Portuguese to shed 
their overseas territories, the Australian 
Government had hoped that the 
decolonization process in Portuguese Timor 
could proceed in an orderly fashion which 
allowed the people of the territory to decide 
their own future. 

‘We had hoped that Portugal would remain 
in control for a period long enough for the 
political consciousness of the people to 
develop to the point where there was a 
substantial measure of agreement regarding 
the future. 


“The need for orderly progress had also 
been of paramount importance in view of 
the interest of the countries of the region, 
particularly Indonesia but also Australia and 
other regional countries, in ensuring that 
the territory would not emerge in a way 
which would have an unsettling effect on the 
region. 

“These hopes which the Government had 
worked hard to see realized have unhappily 
not been borne out. Portugal's inability, 
or reluctance to retain control opened the 
way to a struggle for supremacy among a 
number of essentially immature, rival 
political factions. 

‘From this struggle the Fretilin group, 
aided by the Timorese Army units and by 
access to Portuguese arms, emerged as being 
stronger than its rivals. 

“The Australian Government had still 
hoped—and acted accordingly—that 
agreement on the future of the territory 
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could have been reached by negotiation 
between Portugal and the main contending 
factions. But the scheduled meeting for 20 
September did not take place, at least 

in part because of the intransigence of 
Fretiiin, which has continued to claim to 
the United Nations and the world in general 
that it is the only authentic and legitimate 
voice of Portuguese Timor. 


‘Fretilin has since agreed that it will 
speak to the Portuguese—but not, yet, to 
the other parties. So has UDT, but UDT too 
is now attempting to lay down preconditions, 
while at one stage in their approach to talks 
the owerriding concern of the Portuguese 
seemed to be with the fate of the Portuguese 
prisoners held by UDT. Fretilin has 
certainly now said that it continues to 
recognize Portuguese sovereignty and the right 
of Portugal to preside over the decolonization 
process. 

‘It is in this situation of drift, of Fretilin’s 
refusal to accept that UDT or Apodeti 
have anything further to contribute to the 
decolonization process, and of Portugal’s 
regrettable inability to reassert its authority 
in the territory, that we view the various 
policy pronouncements, newspaper reports 
and the like from Jakarta and Timor itself. 
Were there substance in these reports, the 
Australian Government would be extremely 
disappointed and we have so informed the 
Indonesian authorities. The Australian 
Government has urged that Indonesia pursue 
her imterests through diplomatic means. We 
have told the Indonesians that we remain 
opposed to the use of armed force. We have 
said that we are firm in the view that the 
people of Portuguese Timor should be 
allowed to determine their own future. 


‘Indonesia can, of course, point to the 
presence of over 40,000 refugees in her 
territery, some seven per cent of Portuguese 
Timor’s entire population. She can correctly 
claim that Fretilin has established its 
present position of supremacy because it 
controlled the Army and not necessarily 
because it had overwhelming popular support. 
Indonesia can argue, as indeed we ourselves 
have been inclined to argue, that before 
the recent troubles UDT was vying with, 
and possibly exceeding, Fretilin in terms of 
popular support. All this is not to excuse 
Indonesia’s reported actions but perhaps 
goes some way towards explaining them. 


Mr M. T. Somare—Prime 
Minister of PNG (second 
fom left), with Mr P. Matare, 
PNG Ambassador to the 
U.N. and the USA (left), 
with Dr K. Waldheim, 
Secretary-General of the 
United Nations (centre) 
and Mr R. L. Harry, 
Australian Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations 
(second from right), at the 
raising of the Papua New 
Guinea Flag at the United 
Nations. 





Ve should not lose sight of Indonesia's 
cencern about order and stability in 
Portuguese Timor, which is located in the 
middle of the Indonesian archipelago. It is 
necessary that we, the Portuguese and the 
parties in Timor should recognise the 
importance of the Indonesian interest in the 
territory, just as other countries in the 
region do. 

‘No more than Indonesia, can Australia 
accept any one party’s claim to be the only 
tme representative of Portuguese Timor. 
Fretilin may have prevailed over its rivals 


it the initial round of fighting and skirmishing 


tut it has established no right thereby to 
speak for all Timorese. These matters 
saould not be settled by force of arms: what 
i the Timorese Army had decided to side 
vith UDT, or with Apodeti, or had staged a 
rurely military coup? Of course, nor can 
LDT or Apodeti claim to speak for the 
ople of Portuguese Timor simply because 
taey are now attempting to demonstrate 

some military capacity in conflict with 
Fretilin. These matters, I repeat, should 

rot be settled by force. 

‘The Australian Government does not 
pretend to know what the people of 
Gortuguese Timor want. But we do want them 
t» have the opportunity to say what they 
want. The need in our view is to get all the 
parties round the table for talks. The 
fustralian Government is doing what it 
can to help such talks on their way.’ 
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Portuguese Timor 


In the Senate on 6 November the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, was asked: 


m ‘Has the attention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs been drawn to the 
ludicrous charge made by Indonesian 
sources that Australians are supplying 
arms to the Fretilin forces in Portuguese 
Timor? 


€ Is there any truth in these exaggerated 
claims that contrast sharply with the 
obvious fact that Indonesian regulars, as 
well as arms, warships and helicopters, 
have been supplied by the Indonesians to 
the so-called UDT and Apodeti forces? 


m Is there any reason to doubt the 
Ministers reply made last month that 
there was no truth in the allegations? 


m In view of the repetition of the allegations, 
would the Government give consideration 
to placing these serious charges before 
the United Nations with a view to 
investigating them as well as establishing 
the basic fact that it is Indonesia itself 
which is breaching the peace in 
Portuguese East Timor?’ 


Senator Willesee replied: ‘I have seen the 
reports in several newspapers this morning. 
They are not the first such reports; I expect 
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that they will not be the last. Like earlier 
versions, they are neither firm nor clear as to 
their source. Like much of the propaganda 
we have seen on this issue, the respect 
accorded to truth seems minimal. We have 
no information which would confirm the 
reports. I therefore must approach them with 
the utmost scepticism. The Government's 
position is that we would not permit the 
export of arms to Portuguese Timor. We have 
taken steps to ensure that this will not occur. 
As I told the Senate last month, we would 
regard it as absolutely deplorable if there 
were any substance in the reports. We do 
not favour—I do not apologise for repeating 
this—the involvement of Australians in a 
private capacity in any military activity 
abroad. The newspaper reports this morning 
claimed that this matter had been raised 
already with our embassy in Jakarta. It is 
true that the Indonesian authorities have 
referred to reports of military assistance to 
Fretilin forces. No evidence has been furnished 
in support of any such claims. We are 
following this matter up with the authorities 
in Jakarta.’ 





Aid to Portuguese Timor 


The then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, announced on 2 
November that Australia would make a 
further contribution to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) for 
relief aid to Timor, Senator Willesee said that 
the contribution of $150,000 would be used by 
the ICRC for its relief programs on both 
sides of the border between Indonesian Timor 
and Portuguese Timor. 

This amount would be additional to the 
$100,000 announced as a contribution to the 
ICRC on 18 September. 

Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
now responded to both of the ICRC appeals 
and this reflected the Governments concern 
for the relief needs in Portuguese Timor 
and for the situation of Timorese refugees in 
Indonesian Timor. 

Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
confidence in the ability of the ICRC to play 
a major relief role in Timor and Australia’s 
contributions were designed to support this 
role. 


During a ceremony to 

mark Heroes’ Day on 10 
November, the Indonesian 
Ambassador to Australia 
Mr Her Tasning presents 
letters of appreciation to 
three Australian 
businessmen, Mr D. Carter 
(left), founder of the 
Australian-Indonesian 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr 
C. Anderson (centre right), 
of the Australian Associated 
Chamber of Manufactures, 
and Mr J. Carter (right), 
founder of the Australian- 
Indonesian Association of 
New South Wales. 


“ortuguese Timor: 
Missing newsmen 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
earetaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
said on 13 November that the Government 
¿ad received the previous night what appeared 
z2 be authoritative evidence that the five 
=ewsmen missing in Balibo in Portuguese 
Timor since the fighting there last month, 
were killed during the attack on the town by 
JDT, Apodeti and Kota forces on 16 October, 

Mr Peacock said that this evidence was 
ziven to the Australian Ambassador in 
akarta by General Yoga, the head of 
3akin, the Indonesian State Intelligence 
sody, on 12 November. 

In a letter conveyed to the Indonesian 
sovernment the Rajah of Atsabe, one of 
he prominent leaders of the Apodeti 
sarty, said that the bodies of four Europeans 
were found burnt in a house in Balibo. The 
qfth body was said to have been found 
during a patrol by Apodeti troops outside 
3alibo on 26-27 October. The Rajah of 
‘Atsabe noted in his letter that no positive 
dentification had proved possible but that 
personal effects found at the scene strongly 
suggest that the five dead Europeans were 

n fact the missing newsmen. ‘We are 
“eleasing the text of the letter (not published 
nere) from the Rajah of Atsabe to the 
indonesian Government’ Mr Peacock said. 

He said that the Indonesian authorities 
nad now handed over to the Australian 
Ambassador in Jakarta documents, 
photographic equipment and some other 
personal effects which they had received from 
the UDT-Apodeti-Kota forces. These 
effects were being despatched to Australia. 
The Indonesian authorities had also passed 
to the Australian Ambassador the remains 
af the four Europeans found in the house 
in Balibo. We had been informed that the 
remains of the body found outside Balibo 
were destroyed. 

He said that in the light of this new 
information, the Government had concluded 
that there was now no hope that any of the 
newsmen might have survived the fighting 
at Balibo. The next-of-kin of the five 
newsmen had been so informed. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr Peacock 
said, he extended his deepest sympathy to the 
families of the men. 
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Aid to Timor 


The Minister for Defence in the caretaker 
Government, Mr D. J. Killen, announced on 
14 November that an RAAF C130 Hercules 
aircraft would fly two missions to Kupang, 
in Indonesian Timor, on that day carrying 
twenty-one tonnes of baby food. 

The Minister said the flights were part 
of a relief operation to assist refugees who 
had crossed from Portuguese to Indonesian 
Timor. The flights were being made at the 
request of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and the food had been 
provided by the Australian Red Cross Society. 
Red Cross teams in Indonesia would take 
charge of the baby food at Kupang and 
deliver it to areas where it was needed. Mr 
Killen said recent reports placed the 
number of refugees in need at about 40,000. 

The Minister also foreshadowed a Hercules 
flight to Dili in Portuguese Timor on the 
next day to deliver urgently needed food, 
medical and other supplies for the 
International Red Cross team working there. 


Release of Peter Whitlock 


The then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, announced on 30 
October that the Australian Government was 
very pleased at the release of the Australian 
Colombo Plan Expert, Mr P. Whitlock. 
Mr Whitlock was detained at Ban Me Thuot 
in South Viet Nam on 10 March during 
fighting in the area. He was released on 
30 October on a special High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) flight, with other 
foreigners, which left Hanoi that day and 
later arrived in Bangkok. 

Senator Willesee said that Mr Whitlock’s 
release followed months of exhaustive 
representations through the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government (PRG) Special 
Representative in Hanoi and a perscnal 
approach that he had made to the PRG 
Foreign Minister. He was pleased that these 
representations had at last borne fruit. 

Senator Willesee said that he sympathised 
with the Whitlock family for the difficult 
period they had been through, and expressed 
appreciation for the understanding and 
patience they had shown. 
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Relations with North Korea 


The then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, gave the following 
reply in the Senate on 11 November to a 
question on Australia’s relations with 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) following the expulsion of Australian 
diplomats: 


‘I gave Senator Sim an answer to the latter 
part of his question the other day to the 
effect that I did not have any information. 

I have received a letter from a gentleman 
in which he states that some money is owed 
to him by the North Korean Embassy in 
relation to a deal, and we are looking into 
that situation. I have had prepared an answer 
to the honourable Senator’s question in relation 
to the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, and although it is a little long I think 
perhaps it should be put on the record. The 
Australian Embassy at Pyongyang was 
withdrawn on Saturday, 8 November. I am 
pleased to report that the members of the 
Embassy staff are now safely in Peking, 
having met no hindrance in arranging their 
departure from Pyongyang. Honourable 
Senators will recall that I informed them last 
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Members of the Austral 
String Quartet- during a 
recital in San Francisco. 
The recital (one of three) 
was sponsored by the 
Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs and was 
attended by about 300 
people. 


week of the extraordinary circumstances of 
the withdrawal of the staff of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea Embassy from 
Canberra and that the Australian Government 
had rejected the sweeping, unsupported and 
untrue allegations which the Embassy had 
made in a Note circulated after its 
departure. The difficulties of the delivery of 
the Australian Government’s Note, which 
the DPRK refused to accept, are set out in a 
News Release from my Department, dated 
6 November. At the conclusion of my answer, 
I will seek leave to have that News Release 
incorporated in Hansard. 

‘On 6 November, the Australian Charge 
d’Affaires, Mr John Watson, was called 
to the Foreign Ministry where the Director 
of Protocol handed over a DPRK Note 
in insulting terms. I describe it as a Note, 
though it lacks the customary forms and 
courtesies of diplomatic correspondence. 
This Note makes further allegations of an 
even more irresponsible nature, mainly 
directly against the Australian Embassy in 
Pyongyang. I will not dignify these allegations 
by rebutting each of them in turn, but 
will say only that they are so transparently 
false that they do the Government of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea no 





credit and raise serious questions about its 
willingness or capacity to act in the normally 
eecepted way. This Note was also circulated 
tə all missions in Pyongyang, and it asks 
cther countries to believe that in the space 
seven months a three-man embassy 
undertook in a very highly controlled society 
g pattern of illegal activities which, to use 
the terminology of the DPRK, ‘deranged 
social order’. | again formally reject the 

arges which have been made against the 
australian Government and its representatives. 





‘The allegations of the DPRK are at variance 
with what has actually happened in recent 
months. It will be recalled that I visited 
Pyongyang in June and at that time I had 
four hours of official discussions with the 
DPRK Foreign Minister, Ho Dam. I also 
Lad very many unofficial talks with him. The 
epshot of these discussions was that we 
zgreed that there were differences between 
eur two countries on a number of substantive 
sues, as well as similarities. The DPRK 
Soreign Minister said that it was natural that 
there should be ‘serioys differences’ between 
as. These differences focused particularly 
an the status of the ROK—That is, the 
Republic of Korea—as the Government of a 
state and on its right to membership of 
ternational organisations and to an equal 
alace with the DPRK in the working out of 
:ny arrangements leading to a reduction of 
ension in the Korean peninsula and leading 
swards reunification. 


‘The position of the Australian Government 
an this matter is firm. It has been expressed 
sublicly, as in my address at this year’s 
Jnited Nations General Assembly on 23 
September, just as it has been expressed 
sonsistently in private conversations not only 
with the DPRK but also with the friends 
sf the DPRK. It was, for instance, a point 
made by the Prime Minister in his discussions 
during his visit to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in January of this year. 
This has been an approach which the 
Australian Government has followed 
sonsistently since it first established contacts 
with representatives of the DPRK. In the 
regotiations leading up to the agreement 
“or the establishment of diplomatic relations, 
which it will be recalled took place over a 
yeriod of six months during 1974, the 
Australian Government made it clear that in 
pening a mission in Pyongyang it did not 
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accept that the opening of a mission required 
that the Australian Government should 
change its policies. We specifically incicated 
that in recognising the DPRK we dic not 
intend to reduce our relations with the 
ROK. The Government of the DPRK accepted 
that in 1974. In the event, and for reasons 
best known to itself, it was unable to accept 

it in 1975. 


‘The Australian Government continues to 
believe that there must be dialogue with the 
two Koreas and between them. It regrets 
that the DPRK has made this more difficult 
by choosing to withdraw its staff from 
Canberra and by preventing the Australian 
Government from maintaining its 
representation in Pyongyang. We will remain 
ready to talk to the DPRK in other capitals 
and in international organisations. Relations 
between our two countries have not been 
severed. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
actions of the DPRK have not been 
conducive to the development of the spirit 
of conciliation or to making progress towards 
a peaceful and lasting settlement on the 
Korean peninsula. It is not consistent with 
the more outgoing foreign policy on which 
the DPRK seems to have embarked recently 
that it should be intolerant of differing 
views or that it should react to them in such 
an unreasonable and inflammatory way as it 
has done in its relations with Australia, I 
ask for leave to incorporate in Hansard the 
News Release which was issued by my 
Department in respect of this matter. 


The document read as follows: 


WITHDRAWAL OF AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY 


‘The Department of Foreign Affairs provides 
the following information additional to the 
announcement by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs today 6 November of the withdrawal of 
the Australian Embassy in Pyongyang. 


‘The Embassy delivered the Australian 
Government's note rejecting the DPRK's 
objections to the Foreign Ministry of the 
DPRK at 1715 hours local time on 3 November. 


‘On 5 November the note was returned 
unopened, 


‘The Australian Charge d'Affaires av. in 
Pyongyang delivered the note again at €930 
local time on 6 November. 


‘At 1200 local time he was called io the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs where the Protocol 
Director handed over a note in insulting terms 
demanding the withdrawal of the Embassy. 
He handed back the Australian note unopened.’ 
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United Nations General 
Assembly 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the caretaker Government, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 17 November that the 
Government had begun to consider the 
question of Australia’s voting positions in 
the U.N. General Assembly for the period 
until the end of the Assembly, in December. 

He had initiated this action, he said, 
because the Australian delegation would have 
to adopt voting positions on a number of 
issues. It would not be consistent with 
Australia’s practice to abstain on all future 
votes at the Session, or to decline continuing 
meaningful participation in the Assembly's 
activities. 


He would operate on the basis of the 
undertaking given by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Fraser, not to institute new policies in 
the period before an election on 13 
December. The Government’s approach would 
be to maintain established positions and 
attitudes on matters where there are 
commitments to other governments or on 
which the Australian delegation had already 
made its position clear during the session. 


Mr Peacock explained that on many issues 
the Australian delegation had already declared 
its attitude in speeches, by votes and through 
commitments publicly announced or privately 
given to other Governments. These positions 
would be maintained. On other matters the 
delegation would continue to follow the broad 
lines of policy guidance already approved. 


Mr Peacock added that there were two 
particular matters on which he felt it was 
desirable to make additional comment. 
These were the resolutions relating to Korea 
and the proposal for a Nuclear Weapons-Free 
Zone in the South Pacific. 


He noted that the question of Australia’s 
votes on the two resolutions dealing with 
Korea had already aroused interest in the 
press. He said that Australia would vote for 
the resolution sponsored by Canada, 

New Zealand, the U.K., U.S. and twenty-four 
others, and against the resolution sponsored 
by Algeria and forty-one others when the 
Korea item came up in the General 
Assembly later in November. 


Me Peacock recalled that in recent years 
strong efforts had been made to achieve a 
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consensus between the conflicting positions of 
those countries that supported the Republic 
of Korea (ROK) and those that supported 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) in the United Nations. Those efforts 
had been successful in 1973, but had failed 
in 1974, when Australia had followed a 
similar voting pattern to that which it was 
now announcing. 


Australia and a number of other countries 
had wished this year to achieve a consensus 
but, regretfully, their efforts had failed 
because, as the Australian Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Mr R. L. Harry, had 
already said on 22 October in the First 
Committee, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea and its supporters had shown no 
disposition to flexibility. In that statement. 
Mr Harry said: 

. . . We recognise that we may be forced 
by the impossibility of reaching consensus to 
choose between the two competing draft 
resolutions that are before us. In that event 
Australia will vote on the basis of our 
independent assessment of the merits of the 
competing draft resolutions’. 


He then announced that Australia would 
vote for the pro-ROK resolution and, 
in regard to the pro-DPRK resolution, said: 





‘The representatives of the Democratic 
Fsople’s Republic have been most patient in 
their exposition of the merits they see in 

this resolution. My delegation will nevertheless 
vote against it’. 

Despite these private and public 
undertakings, Mr Peacock said, Australia 
vithout warning had abstained on the 
resolution sponsored by friends of the 
[-emocratic People’s Republic of Korea 
iustead of voting against it. This abstention 
was the consequence of a last minute 
Cacision. As a result, there had been confusion 
aout Australia’s position in the United 
Mations, since no explanation of vote had 
tzen given, and several of Australia's 
cosest friends, for example, Canada and 
Japan, had expressed their disappointment 
with the Australian action, some in very strong 
terms. Such a departure from a publicly 
announced position cannot be sustained. 

Therefore, Mr Peacock said it would in 
tne circumstances now applying be incumbent 
cn Australia to maintain the policy position 
which Mr Harry had announced and 
explained at length in the First Committee 
en 22 October. Australia would therefore 
“ote consistently with the position which it 
Fad announced on that date, and which it 
Fad communicated beforehand to other 
governments. 

Furthermore, Mr Peacock said, he had 
keen advised that the previous Government 
would have had, in view of the representations 
zeceived from a number of friendly countries 





the continuing failure to achieve a consensus, 
40 decide how to vote in the plenary of the 
«zeneral Assembly. 

Turning to the question of a South 
acific Nuclear-Free Zone, Mr Peacock said 
‘hat the previous Government had committed 
tself to vote for the proposal initiated by 
New Zealand, and co-sponsored by Fiji and 
Əapua New Guinea, that the General 
Assembly endorse the idea of a creation of 
a Nuclear Weapons-Free Zone in the South 
2acific, subject to later study of its scope 
and content. Despite certain misgivings it had 
about the substantive issues involved in this 
sroposal, the caretaker Government would 
yonour the commitment given by the previous 
Sovernment to vote in favour of it, just as 
t would carry out commitments previously 
ziven in regard to the resolutions on Korea. 
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In reaching this decision, the Government 
has been aware that the major powers, 
including the United States, and some of 
the major maritime nations, had expressed 
publicly and privately reservations about the 
proposal which made it unlikely that they 
would support it. 


Mr Peacock said that the attitude he had 
outlined towards General Assembly 
resolutions would apply from the present 
until the elections on 13 December. Hewever, 
the Government would not regard itself as 
necessarily committed to maintain those 
positions through to the end of the General 
Assembly if it secured an electoral mandate 
on 13 December. 


Promotion for Australian 
officer in Middle East 


The then Minister for Defence, Mr. W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 3 November that 
Lieutenant Colonel K. D. Howard, cf 
Dalkeith, Western Australia, had been 
promoted following his appointment as Senior 
Staff Officer and Acting Chief of Staff in the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organisation (UNTSO). He said the 
promotion had been made on the 
recommendation of U.N. authorities. 


Mr Morrison said Colonel Howarc’s 
appointment was seen as recognition of 
Australia’s record in UNTSO since 1956 and 
of the high personal regard in which he 
was held in the U.N. Command. 


Colonel Howard is the most senior of six 
Australian officers serving with UNTSO 
and was formerly Senior Adviser to the 
Chief of Staff, General Liljestrand, of 
Sweden. General Liljestrand has been 
appointed Commander of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) and senior UN 
officer in the Middle East. 

UNTSO was established in 1948 and is 
the oldest of the U.N. peacekeeping 
organisations. With headquarters in 
Jerusalem, 300 military observers frem 
seventeen countries maintain field stations 
and observer offices in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria. 
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U.N. peacekeeping: 
Middle East 


The following written question and answer 
was printed in ‘Hansard’ on 4 November: 


‘Mr Peacock asked the Minister 
representing the then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice: 

(1) What indication has Australia made 
formally or informally to the United Nations 
Secretary General that it would be prepared 
to commit troops to a Middle East 
peacekeeping operation. 

(2) Has the United Nations made an 
approach to Australia formally or informally 
seeking troops for peacekeeping operations in 
the Middle East. 

{3} What units does Australia have 
available for peacekeeping operations. 

‘Mr Whitlam—-The Foreign Minister has 
provided the following answer to the 
honourable member's question: 

(1) On 26 October 1973 the Acting 

Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, 
Mr Barnard, said that, if the proposal to set 
up a United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF) led to a request to Australia to 
provide a contribution, the Government would 
consider such a request sympathetically. On 
29 October 1973 the Australian Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations informed 
senior officers of the U.N. in New York 
that, if requested, Australia would be 
prepared then to offer a joint force of 
approximately 440 personnel to the UNEF 
being set up following the October 1973 war 
between Israel, and Egypt and Syria. 

‘On 30 September 1974 the Prime 
Minister, in his speech to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, said: “We 
wish Australia to be always among the first 
nations from which the United Nations 
would ask for peacekeeping forces: we shall 
be among the first to respond’. On 9 January 
1975, as a follow-up to the Prime Minister’s 
speech, the Australian Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations gave 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
a list of the units on which Australia expected 
to be able to draw for United Nations 
peacekeeping purposes should Australia be 
requested to participate. 

(2) No. 
(3) Every three months the Department 
of Defence reviews the schedule of units 
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referred to and an up-dated version is passed 
to the United Nations in New York. The 
schedule, while not representing a firm 
commitment to provide any of the units 
listed. represents the best current assessment 
of the resources on which we would expect 
to be able to draw for UN peacekeeping 
purpeses. 

‘Each schedule so far has contained 
details of possible contributions of the 
following types: 


1. maritime surveillance and patrol; 

2. seaborne deployment and logistic 
support; or 

3. mme clearance. 

ARMY 

1. field force units and support; 

2. communications, construction, transport 
and movement. 

RAAF 

l. maritime surveillance; 

2. transport support; or 

3. communications. 

‘The size and make-up of any contribution 
from within these types that could be 
offered in response to a specific requirement 
would need to take account of all relevant 
factors at the time. These would include 
the location of the assignment, current 
Defence Force commitments and an 
assessment of any other contingencies 
that could arise while forces were committed 
to a peacekeeping operation.’ 


Visit by Royal Navy vessels 
The then Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, said on 23 October that a number 
of vessels of the Royal Navy, currently on 
an areund-the-world program, would visit 
Australa at the end of this month. 

The Minister said that opportunity would 
be taken of the Royal Navy visit to have 
the customary combined exercises with 
Australian forces, both RAN vessels and 
RAAF aircraft. The exercises would take 
place as the ships approached Australia after 
their South-east Asian visit, and would 
continue as the ships made passage for 
eastern Australian ports. 

Australia would be represented in the 
exercises by two or more destroyers and the 
fleet ciler HMAS Supply, and by maritime 
reconnaissance and strike aircraft of the 
RAAF. 


From eastern Australia the Royal Navy 
vessels, together with Australian ships and 
ærcraft, would go on to further exercises in 
tse Tasman Sea in November. New Zealand, 
Canadian and United States forces would also 
t-ke part in the Tasman Sea exercise. 

Following is a statement issued in 
Wellington by New Zealand Defence 
authorities and in Canberra by the 
Pepartment of Defence on 23 October: 

A major maritime exercise, involving ships 
end aircraft from five nations will be held 
ia the Tasman Sea between 16 and 30 
Movember. The exercise, named Tasmanex 
3, will be sponsored by New Zealand. It is 
the most ambitious maritime exercise ever 
planned by New Zealand and will be under 
the joint direction of the Chief of Naval 
Staff, Rear Admiral E. C. Thorne, and 
fhe Chief of Air Staff, Air Vice Marshall 
E. B. Bolt. 

The naval task force of about twenty 
ships including five tankers and support 
ships, will comprise conventional ships of 
me Royal Navy, Royal Australian Navy, 
United States Navy and the Royal New 
Zealand Navy. More than forty aircraft 
xom the Canadian forces, Royal Australian 
Air Force, RAN Fleet Air Arm, U.S. Navy 
¿nd the Royal New Zealand Air Force will 
eperate from air bases in both Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The exercise will be conducted across the 


Arrangements for telecasts 

of the Olympic Games in 
Montreal, Canada, next 

year were discussed by 

radio and television 
executives at the Twelfth 
Annual General Assembly of 
the Asian Broadcasting 
Union (ABU) in Adelaide 
from 9 to 22 November. 

The Secretary-General of the 
ABU, Sir Charles Moses 
(left) of Australia, discusses 
the day’s agenda with the 
Chairman of the Program 
Committee, Dr Kambir 
Mahmoudi, of Iran, and 

Mr Ichiro Matsui (right) of 
Japan, the honorary Deputy 
Secretary-General. 
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full breadth of the Tasman Sea, the first 
occasion on which a New Zealand-spensored 
exercise has been conducted in this manner. 
Opposing forces will sail from each side of 
the Tasman Sea and carry out a series of 
exercises designed to test ships and aircraft 
in aspects of maritime warfare. 

The complex command and control 
arrangements will be handled from maritime 
headquarters at Auckland and Sydney. 
Long-range maritime patrol aircraft will 
Operate with the naval forces and strike 
aircraft will carry out a series of attacks 
on the ships. 

The Royal Navy contingent consists of an 
eight-strong task group under the command 
of Rear Admiral J. D. E. Fieldhouse, Flag 
Officer, Second Flotilla. The Royal Australian 
Navy is contributing several ships under the 
command of Rear Admiral G. V. Gladstone, 
who will shortly take up the appointment 
of Flag Officer Commanding the Australian 
Fleet. The United States Navy is contributing 
two frigates and a support ship anc the 
Royal New Zealand Navy is represented 
by two frigates, a training ship, and four 
patrol craft. The wide range of aircraft taking 
part includes several kinds of long-range 
maritime patrol aircraft and strike aircraft 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

Several ships from participating navies 
will visit New Zealand ports at the end of 
the exercise. 
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Australian-American 
bicentennial fellowships 


As part of its contribution to the celebration 
of the Bicentenary of U.S. Independence, the 
Australian Government offered a number of 
non-academic fellowships to enable Australians 
to visit the U.S.A. and Americans to visit 
Australia during 1976. 


When he announced the fellowships on 
10 October, the then Special Minister of State, 
Senator D. McClelland, said the purpose of the 
Bicentennial fellowships was to encourage 
person-to-person exchanges of knowledge, 
skills and understanding between Australians 
and Americans during the 200th anniversary 
year of the Declaration of Independence— 
an event which was not only a 
watershed in human history but one 
which also played a role in the foundation of 
Australia, 


‘When the President of the United States 
invited the Australian Government and people 
to participate in the Bicentennial’, Senator 
McClelland said, ‘he expressed the hope that 
our two countries would use the occasion to 
foster the widest possible range of fruitful 
interchange between our peoples in the realms 
both of ideas and actions. The exchange 
fellowship plan accords with this hope.’ 


‘The emphasis is on a two-way exchange’, 
Senator McClelland said. ‘It is hoped that 
each Australian Fellow visiting the States 
will be able not only to improve his or her 
understanding of America, its people and 
their skills but will also be able to impart 
something of Australia, Australians and their 
skills. Similarly each American Fellow 
visiting us will, we hope, bring a willingness 
to share as well as a desire to learn’. 


The response to the offer of fellowships was 
most enthusiastic. When applications closed 
on 7 November, more than 1,000 had been 
received. It is expected that there will be about 
thirty fellows—fifteen from each country— 
and that exchanges will begin in April 1976. 
Successful applicants will receive return air 
fares, a daily allowance of $A45, and 
approved internal travel. 
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High Commissioner to 
Mauritius 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
announced on 20 November the appointment 
of Mr F. W. Truelove, a senior officer of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, as Australian 
High Commissioner to Maurits. 


Mr Truelove, aged 55, will succeed 
Mr J. A. Forsythe who was High 
Commissioner from 1973. 


Mr Truelove was recently appointed 
High Commissioner to Tanzania and is 
resident in Dar es Salaam. He will make 
regular visits to Mauritius. 


Mr Peacock said that Australia enjoyed 
warm and friendly relations with Mauritius. 
Apart from their common interests as 
members of the Commonwealth and as 
Indian Ocean States, Australia and Mauritius 
are trading partners with direct air and other 
links. Mr Peacock expressed confidence 
in the continuing development of relations 
between the two countries. 


Mr Peacock said this was not a new 
appointment by the caretaker Government 
but had been approved by the previous 
Government. 


Appointment of Army 
Attache, Washington 


The then Minister for Defence, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 3 November that 
Brigadier N. R. Charlesworth had been 
appointed Army Attache and Australian 
Army Representative in Washington. He 
would replace Brigadier M. B. Simkin, who 
had held the appointment since January 
1973. The appointment of Brigadier L. R. 
Greville as Director General of Army 
Develepment was also announced. 


Brigadier Charlesworth, currently 
Commander of the Townsville-based Third 
Task Force, would take up his appointment 
early next year. 


CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


E3RUARY — APRIL 1976 


FeeFruary 
LONDON 
IMCO: Technical Symposium 
be sruary 
PARIS 
OECD: Ad Hoc Group of Experts on 
Statistical and Methodological Problems in 
the Public Sector 
8-10 February 
WELLINGTON 
SPC: Shipping Advisory Board 
9-16 February 
CANBERRA l 
10th Session Plant Protection Committee 
for South-east Asia and Pacific Region 
}1i-12 February 
WELLINGTON 
SPC: Regional Shipping Council 
16-27 February 





GENEVA Pa 
U.N. Narcotic Commission—4th Special 
Session 

Murch 
THE HAGUE 


Codex Committee on Pesticide Residues— 
9th Session 
larch 
COPENHAGEN 
Codex Committee on Processed Meat 
Products——9th Session 
Larch 
ASIA 
INTERPOL: 4th Asian Regional 
ference 
Mearch 
VIENNA 
PNE Ad Hoc Advisory Group 
€13 March 
ROTORUA 
Forum Leaders Meeting to coincide with 
South Pacific Arts Festival 6-13 March 


15 March-7 May 


Con- 


NEW YORK 
UN Law of the Sea Conference-——4th 
Session 
2224 March 
ROME 
Codex Executive Committee of the 


Alimentarius Commission: 22nd Session 
2# March~-9 April 

ROME 

Codex 

Session 
3” March-14 April 

NAIROBI 

UNEP: Governing Council—4th Session 
March/April 

JAKARTA 

ESCAP: 

Session 


Alimentarius Commission—1ith 


Commission Meeting 32nd 


April 


ROME 
FAO Committee on 
Session 
5- 7 April 
WASHINGTON 
International Noise Conference 
5—10 April 
PARIS 
UNESCO: First International Conference 
of Ministers and Senior Officials Respon- 
sible for Physical Education and Sport. 
8-16 April 
GAITHERSBURG (USA) 
ISO: Technical Committee 43 Acoustic 
and Sub-committee 1 Noise 


21 April-11 June 
GENEVA 
Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirma- 
tion and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed 
Conflicts: 3rd Session 

26 April-19 May 
NEW YORK 
UNCITRAL: 9th Session 

27 April-28 May 
GENEVA 
ECOSOC Council—60th Session 

29-30 April 
LYON 
15th Session of Governing Council of 
LA.R.C. 


Fisheries—1 {th 


April/May 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP; Ad Hoc Preparatory Meeting for 
1977 U.N. Water Conference 





LEGEND 

ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 

ESCAP Economic and Social Cemmis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific 

FAO Food and Agriculture Orzanisa- 
tion 

IARC International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (of WHO) 

IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisatien 

INTERPOL International Criminal Police 
Organisation 

ISO International Organisation for 
Standardisation 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

PNE Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 


SPC South Pacific Commission 


UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 

UNEP United Nations Environment 
Program 

W.H.O. World Health Organisation 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — NOVEMBER 


AFRICA 


6 November 


9 November 


9 November 


11 November 


12 November 


King Hassan’s ‘Green March’ began as more than 100,000 Moroccans moved into 
Spanish Sahara to within three kilometres of Spanish defence positions. 


President Sadat of Egypt returned home after his sixteen-day official visit to France, 
the United States and Great Britain. 


King Hassan declared the ‘Green March’ had been a success and announced that it 
had ended. 


Angola, ruled by Portugal for about 500 years and the last of five African Colonies, 
became the forty-ninth independent country of Africa. 


The Comoro Islands in the Indian Ocean was admitted as the 143rd member of the 
United Nations. 


MIDDLE-EAST 


2 November 


PACIFIC 


10-14 
November 


18 November 
29 November 
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The freighter Olympos was the first ship to carry goods for Israel through the Suez 
Canal under the latest interim disengagement agreement between Israel and Egypt. 


In the first general election in the New Hebrides for the forty-two-man Representative 
Assembly the National Party won seventeen seats. (Three seats for Chieftains are 
still to be decided). 


The Solomon Islands’ first Chief Minister, Mr Solomon Mamaloni, resigned. 


The National Party of New Zealand led by Mr R. D. Muldoon won fifty-five seats 
in the eighty-seven-seat unicameral Parliament. 


West Indies captain, Clive 
Lloyd, shown batting during 
the opening match of the 
Australian cricket tour in 
Adelaide from 31 October to 
3 November. The match was 
drawn. 
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SCUTH-EAST ASIA 


1 November 
T November 
: E November 


15S November 


17 November 


2€ November 


3€ November 


AUSTRALIA 


« November 
1’ November 


INDOCHINA 


12-21 
November 


SOUTH ASIA 


3 November 


7 November 


7 November 


37 November 


33) November 


w November 


AMERICAS 


75 November 


“9 November 


The Foreign Ministers of Portugal, Maj. E. M. Antunes, and Indonesia, Dr A. Malik, 
met in Rome for talks on Portuguese Timor. 


Thailand and Cambodia agreed to re-establish diplomatic relations. 
President Ne Win of Burma arrived in China on a four-day official visit. 


The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Tun Razak, and the President of Indonesia, 
President Soeharto, met at Prapat, Sumatra. 

Foreign Ministers, leng Sary, of Cambodia, and Chatichai Choonhaven, of Thailand, 
met at Poipet, Cambodia, for the first cross-border talks between their countries 
after the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

Fretilin made a unilateral declaration of independence and proclaimed the establishment 
of the Democratic Republic of East Timor. 


Unilateral declaration by UDT/Apodeti 
Indonesia. 


of Portuguese Timor’s integration into 


Princess Margaret left Australia for Tahiti on her way back to London. 

The Governor-General of Australia, Sir John Kerr, dismissed the Labor Government 
and called on the Leader of the Liberal/Country Party Coalition Opposition, Mr 
J. M. Fraser, to form a caretaker Government until an election for both Heuses of 
Parliament could be held. 


A Consultative Conference of representatives from North and South Viet Nam was held 
in Saigon to consider proposals associated with the formal reunification of the North 
and South. 


In Bangladesh, elements of the Dacca Brigade under Brigadier Khaled Mosharaff, 
took control of Dacca. Khondakar Mushtaque Ahmed remained President until 6 
November when he was replaced by Chief Justice A. M. Sayem. Brigadier Mosharaff 
replaced Major-General Ziaur Rahman as Chief of the Army Staff. 


The Supreme Court of India unanimously upheld Prime Minister Indira Ganda's elec- 
tion appeal and confirmed the validity of the Representation of the People : Amend- 
ment) Act 1975 which retrospectively redefined the ‘corrupt’ practices of which Mrs 
Gandhi had been found guilty by the Allahabad High Court on 12 June. 


Following a successful counter-coup in Bangladesh led by the displaced Chief of 
Army Staff, Major General Ziaur Rahman, Brigadier Mosharaff was reported killed. 
President Sayem was confirmed in office and shared all Government ministries with 
the three service chiefs. 


In Bangladesh, Ministries were re-allocated among a seven-member Council of Advisers 
comprising the three service chiefs and four other members who will enjoy the 
privileges of Ministers. 

Following the resignation of the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Mr H. N. Bahuguna, 
on 28 November, President's rule was imposed pending the election of a new leader 
by the State Congress Legislature Party. 

The Indian Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi, announced a minor cabinet re-shuffle. Four 
Ministers left the Cabinet including two senior Ministers, Mr Swaran Singh, Minister 
of Defence. and Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit, Minister of Shipping and Transport. Mrs 
Gandhi has taken charge temporarily of the Defence portfolio. 


Surinam in South America became an independent nation after 325 years ef Dutch 
colonial rule. 


President G. Ford of the U.S. left on an official visit to China. 
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DIARY 


EUROPE 


{5 November 


18 November 


22 November 





The Heads of State or Government of France, U.S., U.K., Italy, Japan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany met at Rambouillet for three days to discuss the world economic 
situation. 

The Spanish Parliament approved the decolonisation Bill under which Spain will with- 
draw from the Spanish Sahara on 28 February 1976. 

Prince Juan Carlos was sworn in as King of Spain following the death on 20 November 
of General Franco, 82, supreme ruler for nearly forty years. 


24 November Turkish and United States working groups met to begin detailed negotiations on 


30 November 


NORTH ASIA 


5 November 


6 November 
6 November 


11 November 


13 November 
27 November 


reopening the U.S. bases Turkey closed down in 1974. 


Nine weeks after the general elections and following two failures at forming a govern- 
ment, President Kekkonen of Finland asked five political parties to form a government. 


A joint communique on the establishment of diplomatic relations between China and 
Fiji was signed in Canberra. 
China and Western Samoa established diplomatic relations. 


Following the withdrawal from Australia, without prior notice, of the Chargé d'affaires 
and staff of the Embassy of the DPRK in Canberra on 30 October, the Chargé d’affaires 
and staff of the Australian Embassy in Pyongyang were ordered on 6 November by the 
Government of the DPRK to leave Pyongyang ‘immediately’. Allegaticns of misconduct 
were made against the Embassy by the DPRK Government. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee formally rejected DPRK 
charges made against the Australian Government and its representatives. 


It was announced that President Ford would visit China from 1 to 5 December. 


The Australian Government extended for one year the right of access of Japanese 
tuna-fishing vessels to four Australian ports for bunkering and replenishment of supplies. 
This was done in consideration of an undertaking by the Japanese Government to 
examine the feasibility of Japanese assistance to Australian participation in the tuna- 
fishing industry. 


UNITED NATIONS 


2? November 


6 November 


10 November 


10 November 


18 November 


27 November 


28 November 
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It was reported in Rome that sixty-nine interested countries, including oil-producers, 
third-world states and western developed countries, meeting in Rome, agreed to set 
up an International Fund for Agricultural Development to finance agricultural develop- 
ment projects, primarily for food production in the developing countries. 


The United States officially advised the International Labour Organisation in Geneva 
of its intention to withdraw from the organisation at the expiry of a two-year notice 
period, 


The United Nations General Assembly adopted three draft resolutions in Plenary on 
racial discrimination, including an Arab-sponsored resolution determining that Zionism 
was a form of racism and racial discrimination. The last resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 72-32 (Australia)-35. 


In Rome, Mr Saouma of Lebanon was chosen as Director-General of the 135-nation 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, to succeed Dr A. H. Boerma of the Netherlands, 
who retired after two four-vear terms, 


The U.N. Secretary-General, Dr K. Waldheim, announced plans to visit the Middle 
East. 


At the close of the eighteenth Session of the FAO (Food and Agriculture Organisation } 
Conference Australia retired from its seat on the FAO Council. It was succeeded by 
New Zealand as the representative of the South-west Pacific group at the sixty-eighth 
Session of the FAO Council which began in Rome on the same day. 


Australia was elected at the sixty-eighth Session of the FAO Council to a two-year 


term on the Committee on Food Aid Policies and Programs, the recently re-constituted 
governing body of the World Food Program. 
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Our cover picture this month shows Mr Kakuei Tanaka, 

(second from left on podium), the then Prime Minister of Japan, 
addressing a media conference in Canberra during his visit 

to Australia from 31 October to 6 November 1974. 
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‘nannouncing the death of Sir Patrick, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, MrA. S. 
Peacock, said that Sir Patrick was one of 
Avstralia’s most respected, effective and 
2xDerienced diplomats with along record 
of distinguished service to which he 
3reught notable qualities of devotion, 
-ueégment and skill. 


Among the many tributes to Sir Patrick, 


the U.S. Secretary of State, Dr H. 
<issinger, said : ‘He has been an 
Ourstanding Ambassador and representative 
of Australia, as well as friend and 
confidant to us all’. The Prime Minister, 
Vir J. M. Fraser and the Leader of the 
Iaposition, Mr E. C. Whitlam, also paid 
‘ributes to Sir Patrick. 

Sir Patrick's home service has included 
Caunsellor, Pacific Division, 1950-51 : 


Assistant Secretary, United Nations Division, 
7953-55 ; First Assistant Secretary, Division II, 


1953-64, and Deputy Secretary, 1964—65. 
During his overseas appointments he 
sewed as Official Secretary, Australian High 
Sommission in Wellington, New Zealand 
tram December 1943 to May 1945: as 
First Secretary and Charge d'Affaires, 
Australian Legation in Chungking and 
Nanking, from October 1945 to June 1947: 
as 4ead of the Australian Mission in Tokyo 
and Commonwealth Member on the Allied 
Control Council for Japan and Australian 
De-egate to the United Nations Commission 
on the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Kovea, from September 1947 to December 
7 9<9 ; as Permanent Delegate, United 
Ia ions Mission and Consul- General, 
Geneva, from April 1951 to August 1953: 
=s Australian Ambassador in Bonn and 
Head, Australian Military Mission, Berlin, 
Fam June 1956 to December 1959 : as 
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Death of Sir Patrick 
Shaw, C.B.E., B.A., Dip. Pub. Admin. 


The Australian Ambassador to the United States, 

Sir Patrick Shaw, died suddenly of a heart attack in 
Washington on 27 December 1975. He is survived by 
Lady Shaw and two daughters, Mrs Janet Mounic and 
Mrs Karina Campbell. 


Australian Ambassador in Jakarta, from 
March 1960 to October 1962: as 
Ambassador in charge of the Australian 
Mission to the United Nations in New York, 
from June 1965 to April 1970; and as 
Australian High Commissioner in New 
Delhi and Australian Ambassador to Nepal 
from April 1970 to October 1973. Sir 
Patrick's final overseas appointment was as 
Australian Ambassador in Washington 
from February 1974. 

Sir Patrick's service at home and abroad 
has included extensive international 
conference representation. 

His diplomatic career began on 
12 January 1939 when he joined the 
handful of officers constituting the 
pre-World War I| Department of External 
Affairs. Early in 1940 the Department 
opened the first two Australian diplomatic 
missions abroad, in Washington and 
Ottawa and, in November of that year, 

Sir Patrick received his first overseas 
posting when he became Third Secretary at 
Australia’s next diplomatic mission, the 
Australian Legation in Tokyo. 

Son of the late Dr Patrick Shaw of Ballarat, 
Victoria, Sir Patrick was born in Kew, 
Melbourne on 18 September 1913. He was 
educated at Scotch College, Melbourne, 
and graduated in Arts from the University 
of Melbourne. Shortly after joining the 
Commonwealth Public Service in April 
1936, he spent two years on parliamentary 
duties as Ministerial Private Secretary with 
the J. A. Lyons Ministry. Then followed 
almost thirty-seven years in the 
Australian diplomatic service. 





The text of the eulogy for Sir Patrick, delivered b y the 
U.S. Deputy Secretary of State at the memorral 
service in Washington is on page 705. 
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AUSTRALIA-JAPAN 


Australia - Japan relations: 
Significant contacts 
of past 18 months 


The past eighteen months have witnessed considerable activity in relations 
between Australia and Japan. The period included a highly successful visit to 
Australia in November 1974 by the then Prime Minister of Japan, 

Mr Kakuei Tanaka, and a valuable explanation of respective policies at the 
third meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee in Canberra 


in May 1975. 


In June this year, the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, 
visited Japan and held a number of exchanges with Japanese Ministers 
and officials. There have also been some important initiatives by both 
countries during this period in the areas of cultural exchanges and 


people-to-people contact. 


Some aspects of the relationship in, for example, the trade area have not 
been free of difficulties, but the fact that such problems have not had 


a detrimental effect on the overall relationshi 





p is a measure of the maturity 


and good sense that has come to characterise dealings between the 


two countries in recent years. 


This article reviews significant developments in Australia-Japan relations 
over the past eighteen months and indicates those areas requiring 


sustained efforts in the future. 


Political relations 


One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the Australia-Japan relationship in recent 
years has been the growing diversity and 
candour of discussions between the two 
Governments on international issues 
outside the narrow bilateral context. Until 
as late as two or three years ago, 
day-to-day contacts between Australian 
and Japanese officials were cordial and 
business-like, but lacked the range and 
depth of Australia’s discussions with 
traditional friendly powers such as the 
United States and Britain. These days, 
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however, Australian and Japanese officials 
are developing the useful habit of keeping 
each other closely informed on their 
Governments’ latest thinking on a wide 
range of international issues. These 
contacts include, among other things, 
exchanges of information on each side's 
policies towards, and assessments of, 
developments in the Asia and Pacific 
region; the co-ordination, where 
appropriate, of positions at the United 
Nations; and consultations and 
collaboration within a number of 
multilateral organisations. 


-his growing practice of consultation 
wih Japan proved particularly worthwhile 
ia “elation to Australia’s responsibilities for 
Fanua New Guinea (PNG) before its 
imcependence in September 1975. In the 
two years before PNG became 
incependent, Japan supported Australia’s 
effarts to bring PNG to full independence 
ani, with the knowledge and agreement of 
tae Australian Government, began to deal 
directly with the PNG Government on 
matters of mutual interest. The Australian 
Government especially welcomed the 
un 4sual step taken by Japan of 
undertaking commitments for two 
s gnificant items of technical assistance 
anead of Papua New Guinea's 
incependence. One of these was Japan's 
aj=ement to take part with Australia and 
PNG in a feasibility study of the first 
sage of the Purari hydro-electric scheme, 
which could become one of the largest 
d="elopment undertakings in PNG. 


I> addition to the ongoing day-to-day 
cəEtacts between the Embassies and 
Gowernment ministries described above, 
the Australian and Japanese Governments 
hawe established a number of arrangements 
ir cent years to enable consultations on a 
regular basis on trade, industry, agriculture 
amc foreign policy matters. One of these is 
the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
(se= P. 676 below). Another is the 


Japanese Rotary exchange 
student, Chizu Saeki, 17, 
performs an experiment at 
the Monaro High School, 

Cooma, New South Wales, 

watched by the Headmaster, 
Mr J. McGee (left), 
laboratory assistant, Mrs 

H. Little, and the N.S.W. 
Minister for Youth, Ethnic 
and Community Affairs, 

Mr S. G. Mauger. 
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Australia-Japan Officials’ Talks, the eighth 
and ninth sessions of which were held at 
Tokyo in June 1974 and Canberra in 
September 1975, respectively. At these 
meetings each side is represented by 
senior officials of its Foreign Affairs 
Ministry and the discussions normally 
cover two or three broad international 
issues of topical interest. 


Economic relations 


The fundamental importance of relations 
between Australia and Japan is largely the 
outcome of the growth in bilateral trade 
since the conclusion of the Australia-Japan 
Agreement on Commerce in 1957. By 
1971, Japan had become Australia’s 
biggest trading partner, while for a number 
of years Australia has been Japan’‘s 
second biggest trading partner (after the 
United States). Australia is a major 
supplier to Japan of a wide range of 
industrial raw materials and agricultural 
products, and is currently Japan’s main 
source of iron ore, coking coal, alumina, 
bauxite, wool, sugar and meat. In return, 
Australia imports from Japan a wide range 
of manufactured goods and components. 
Both Governments freely acknowledge the 
high degree of economic interdependence 
between Japan and Australia and are 
generally satisfied with this situation. 
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Japanese conductor Hiroyuki Iwaki who has a 
three-year contract to work with the Melbourne 
Symphony Orchestra, conducts the Orchestra 
during rehearsal. His style and personality have 
made him popular with concert goers. 


In 1974-75 Australia’s exports to Japan 
reached $2,401 million, while imports 
from Japan totalled $1,420 million. Japan 
took 28 per cent of our exports and 
supplied 18 per cent of our imports. In 
contrast, Japan's imports from Australia 
in 1974 represented 6.5 per cent of its 
total imports while 3.5 per cent of Japan's 
exports were sent to Australia. Australia 
was again Japan's second biggest trading 
partner in terms of total two-way trade, 
but its rank among the suppliers of 
Japanese imports fell from second to fifth 
place behind the United States, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran and Indonesia. This change in 
ranking was directly related to the higher 
prices Japan paid for oil from the latter 
three countries. Because of the depressed 
state of the Australian and Japanese 
economies at present, it is unlikely that 
total two-way trade in the present 
financial year will exceed last year’s level. 


Although the value of trade has 
continued growing, a number of trade 
relations problems have arisen in the past 
two years. Most important, from 
Australia’s point of view, was the ban on 
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beef imports imposed by the Japanese 
Government in January 1974. This action 
has severely affected the Australian beef 
industry and, more generally, the 
Australian rural economy. The Australian 
Government used every avenue open to it 
(including Prime Ministerial, Ministerial 
and official representations, multilateral 
consultations and recourse to the GATT) 
to get Japan to lift the ban, which was 
finally relaxed in June 1975. In the period 
to mid-December global quotas exceeding 
80,000 tonnes have been announced. This 
resumption in imports has been 

welcomed by the Australian Government 
and industry, although the quantities 
involved in the new quotas are less than 
before the ban was imposed. 


import restrictions 


Japan has also been concerned about 
certain temporary import restrictions 
imposed by the Australian Government to 
prevent an excessive level of imports 
causing disruption to local industries. The 
restrictions of most significance to Japan 
were those on motor vehicles, sheet steel, 
ball bearings and certain textiles. The 
Japanese announcement has been 
concerned not only at the possible effect 
that these measures may have on 
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~aDanese exports io Australia, but also 
tn.t the restrictions may indicate a basic 
change in Australia’s protection policies 
and that other countries may be 
encouraged to adopt similar restrictive 
measures. However, the Australian 
restrictions have ensured that trade 
continues at historically high levels. For 
example, in the first six months of 1975 
Australia remained the second most 
important customer for Japanese motor 
vericles. The United States was first. 


in the trade policy area, the Australian 
Gcvernment has frequently emphasised to 
Jaan the importance it attaches to stable 
end predictable terms of access for our 
primary product exports. 
Japan, in turn, has an interest in 
stability of supply. The conclusion of a 
lorg-term sugar agreement between CSR 
Limited and Japanese importers in 
December 1974 was a significant 
cevelopment in this direction. The 
commercial agreement was supplemented, 
in January 1975, by an exchange of letters 
beween the two Governments. This is the 
first long-term bilateral agreement 
concluded by Japan for the supply of an 
eg icultural commodity. The Australian 
Gcvernment believes that similar 
eg eements for other agricultural products 
wculd be mutually beneficial in providing 
Ja9an with security of supply and 
Astralia with security of access to the 
~aDdanese market. 


-he Australian Government's policies in 
the general areas of development of 
resources, trade in resources and foreign 
inwestment have been followed with keen 
int2rest by Japanese Government and 
business circles. While aspects of these 
PO icies gave rise to some initial concern in 
Jadan, a much better understanding of 
tiem developed during the period under 
re\aew. In particular, the Japanese 
Government and private business 
representatives welcomed the many 
assurances by the Australian Government 
thet Australia will remain a stable and 
relable supplier of raw materials to Japan. 
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The comprehensive statement on 
24 September 1975, by the then Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, on 
foreign investment policy and the 
guidelines on foreign equity in the mining 
industry (which had been set out during 
Mr Tanaka's visit to Australia in November 
1974) was also well received in Japan. 
An interesting development in the foreign 
investment area has been the discussions 
held during 1975 between Australian 
Government officials, their Japanese 
counterparts and the Nissan and Toyota 
Motor Companies on the possibility of the 
two companies undertaking manufacturing 
operations in Australia. Following these 
discussions, the companies have 
submitted letters of intent to the 
Australian Government and have been 
negotiating to establish, on a joint venture 
basis with Chrysler and the Australian 
Government, a four-cylinder engine plant 
in South Australia. 





Japanese fishing expert, Mr Tatsumi K oga, of 
Tokyo, who recently spent four months in Tasmania 
helping to establish a trawling industry, 
demonstrates net making to Mr Francois Forel 

at a Hobart training course. 
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Nara Treaty 


in October 1973, the then Prime 
Minister, Mr Whitlam, formally proposed 
the conclusion of a treaty of friendship 
and co-operation between Australia and 
Japan. Mr Whitlam and Mr Tanaka, the 
then Japanese Prime Minister, agreed 
during a visit by Mr Whitlam to Japan to 
initiate discussions on a broad bilateral 
treaty covering mainly economic and 
related matters. It was recognised by both 
Australia and Japan that a high level 
of interdependence had developed between 
the economies of the two countries and, as 
a result, the Australian Government 
considered it would be fitting and timely 
for the two countries to enter into some 
appropriate broad treaty arrangement in 
the economic area. Mr Whitlam envisaged 
that such a treaty would provide a 
framework for relations between Australia 
and Japan—not in order to regulate those 
relations, but rather to define and symbolise 
the co-operative spirit in which relations 
between the two countries would be 
conducted. 


Considerable progress has been made 
towards conclusion of such a treaty 
although some points are still to be 
negotiated and agreed upon by the two 
Governments. In view of the boldness 
and originality of its underlying concept, 
it is perhaps not surprising that 
negotiation of the treaty has taken longer 
than had originally been expected. 


Ministerial Committee 


The Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee is the most senior body in 
which consultations take place between 
the Australian and Japanese Governments. 
The Committee serves as a forum for 
regular exchanges of views at Ministerial 
level, most importantly on matters related 
to trade and economic relations between 
the two countries. The third meeting of 
the Ministerial Committee was held in 
Canberra on 2 and 3 May 1975. The 
Japanese delegation included the Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, Mr Kiichi Miyazawa ; 
the Minister for Agriculture and Forestry, 
Mr Shintaro Abe; and the Minister for 
International Trade and Industry, Mr 
Toshio Komoto. Six ministers participated 
on the Australian side—the acting Prime 
Minister and Treasurer, Dr J. F. Cairns; 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee; the Minister for Minerals 
and Energy, Mr R. F. X. Connor; the 
Minister for Overseas Trade, Mr F. Crean; 
the Minister for Agriculture, Senator 

K. S. Wriedt and the Minister for 
Manufacturing Industry, Senator J. 
McClelland. Discussions in the formal 
sessions of the meeting covered the 
international economic situation and 
major issues in Australia-Japan economic 
relations, including the problems of Japan's 
ban on beef and Australia’s temporary 
import restrictions. Both sides regarded the 
meeting as successful in that it achieved a 
valuable clarification of their respective 
policies and attitudes. Following the 
formal sessions of the Ministerial 
Committee, the three Japanese Ministers 
held informal discussions with their 
Australian counterparts. 


Tanaka visit 


The highly successful visit to Australia, 
from 31 October to 6 November 1974, by 
the then Prime Minister of Japan, Mr 
Kakuei Tanaka, was the highlight of 
Australia-Japan relations during the period 
uncer review. The visit did much to foster 
a better understanding of Australia’s 
reliability as a major supplier of resources 
to Japan and established a basis for 
widening Australia-Japan co-operation 
beyond the areas of commercial relations 
anc official Government contact. In 
Canberra, official discussions between 
Mr Tanaka and Mr Whitlam covered 
various international issues and important 
aspects of the economic relationship 
between the two countries. The two 
Prime Ministers also signed the Australia- 
Japan Cultural Agreement and committed 
their Governments each to provide one 
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million Australian dollars over ten years to of Korea and the Republic of Korea. In 
fimance the cultural exchanges envisaged Tokyo, Senator Willesee met the Deputy 
under the Agreement. Prime Minister Fukuda and Foreign 
Minister Miyazawa, and was able to 
develop further the exchange of views on 
international issues that had taken place at 
the Ministerial Committee meeting in 
Canberra. He also met the Chairman of the 
Japan Socialist Party, Mr Tomomi Narita, 
and represented Australia at the National 
Funeral of a former Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr Eisaku Sato. 


Mr Whitlam assured Mr Tanaka that 
Australia would remain a reliable supplier 
of resources to Japan and said that 
Australia intended to plan the progressive 
expansion of coal production to meet 
Jepan’s future requirements of coking and 
steaming coal. The leaders also agreed to 
Cc-operate in research into the 
hydrogenation of coal. Mr Whitlam 


confirmed that Australia would supply Other Australian Ministers who visited 
9,900 tons of uranium which Japan had Japan during the past eighteen months 
earlier contracted to buy and would look were the Minister for Agriculture, Senator 
into the possibility of supplying Japan K. S. Wriedt, in October 1974: the 

wrth further quantities between 1976 and Minister for Tourism and Recreation, 
1£86. Perhaps the most significant Mr F. E. Stewart, in December 1974: the 
outcome of the discussions between the Minister for the Media, Senator 

two Prime Ministers was an undertaking D. McClelland, in March 1975: and the 
by Japan to co-operate with Australia in Minister for Minerals and Energy, 
studying the possibility of establishing Mr R. F. X. Connor in June 1975. 


a uranium enrichment plant in Australia: 
Mr Whitlam also expressed a willingness 
to provide Japan's requirements from 
uranium enriched in Australia. Over the past eighteen months there 
have been a number of important 
initiatives in the areas of cultural 
exchanges and contacts at the people-to- 


Cultural and other exchanges 


Other ministerial visits 


The then Minister for Foreign Affairs, people level. The signature of the 
Senator Willesee, visited Japan from Australia-Japan Cultural Agreement has 
15 to 19 June 1975, as part of a tour of already been mentioned. The agreement 
Nerth Asia which included visits to will promote exchanges of artists, 
China, the Democratic People’s Republic entertainers and other experts in cultural 


The Australian Ambassador 
to Japan, Mr K. C. O. 
Shann (left), receives a 
cheque for more than 
$2,000 for the Darwin 
cyclone victims from the 
Chairman of the Japan- 
Australia Society, 

Mr Tadao Suzuki. 
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fields with the aim of improving the 
Australian and Japanese people's 
understanding of each other's culture and 
society. With part of the funds committed 
under the Cultural Agreement, the 
Australian Government has acquired 
premises in Tokyo for an Australia-Japan 
Academic and Cultural Centre. The Centre 
will serve as a meeting place and 
information centre for young Australians 
studying in Japan and for young 
Japanese wishing to learn more about 


Australia. Apart from contacts promoted by 


the two Governments, a number of private 
organisations have been established by 
Australians and Japanese interested in 
maintaining contacts in various 
specialised fields. One of these is the 
Australia-Japan Business Co-operation 
Committee (AJBCC), which was 
established about thirteen years ago. It 
provides opportunities for senior 
businessmen of both countries to meet 
annually to discuss matters of common 
interest. It has also given financial 
assistance for student exchanges between 
Australia and Japan. The most recent 
meeting of the AJBCC was held in Perth 
in September this year. 

On 13 August 1975 the Prime Minister 
announced, as a new initiative, the 
establishment of the Australia-Japan 
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Visiting Japanese teacher, 
Miss Kyoko Mishizawa, 
uses a Katakana chart to 
teach Australian children 
Japanese language 
pronunciation at Kedron 
State High School, 
Queensland. The Australian 
Department of Education is 
trying to develop a standard 
instruction kit for use in 
Australian high schools. 


Foundation. This body is quite independent 
of the activities covered by the 
Australia-Japan Cultural Agreement. The 
Foundation will have its headquarters in 
Canberra and will be funded by the 
Australian Government, but will be an 
independent non-governmental body. The 
purpose of the Foundation is to deepen 
Australia-Japan relations by fostering 
greater understanding of the character, 
culture and outlook of the two peoples 

by means of people-to-people contacts 
and research and other projects. 
People-to-people contacts will be fostered 
by the exchanges of visits between 
individuals from each country which the 
Foundation will sponsor. The Foundation 
will also provide opportunities for 

research and comparative studies of a 
wide range of topics including social 
institutions, the social and natural sciences, 
industrial and creative arts and the 
humanities. Its activities, however, will not 
be limited to these fields alone. The 
Australian Government has allocated 
$A500,000 for the first year’s operation of 
the Foundation and has agreed to adjust 
funds annually to compensate for inflation. 
All administrative costs of the Foundation 
will be funded separately. A liaison centre 
for the Foundation will later be established 
in Tokyo. 


Apart from visits by Ministers and 
officials on Government business, there 
nas been a steady increase in the number 
of people from all walks of life travelling 
between the two countries. The most 
distinguished recent visitor from the 
Japanese side was Prince Hiro, the eldest 
san of the Crown Prince of Japan, who 
spent two weeks of his school vacation on 
2 Drivate visit to Australia in August last 
year. The favourable publicity Australia 
received in this connection has generated 
much goodwill at all levels of Japanese 
society. 

In April this year the Japanese 
Government sent to Australia a cultural 
mession, which was led by a former 
Foreign Minister, Mr Toshio Kimura. 

The mission was impressed by the high 
level of interest in Japan among 
Australians and by progress in fostering 
the study of the Japanese language in 
Australian schools and universities. On 
returning to Tokyo, Mr Kimura said that he 
had been gratified to hear from Mr Whitlam 
of his plans for the Australia-Japan 
Foundation. Other prominent Japanese 
visitors to Australia included those 

invited by the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under the auspices of the 
Special Overseas Visits Fund. These 
included Mr Zentaro Kosaka, another 
former Foreign Minister and a leading 
member of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party ; the Governor of Hiroshima 
Prefecture, Mr Hiroshi Miyazawa ; the Mayor 
of Osaka City, Mr Yasushi Oshima: and the 
Secretary-General of the Japan Socialist 
Party, Mr Masashi Ishibashi. In September 
1974 a delegation of Japanese Diet 
members led by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr Maeo, made a 
familiarisation visit to Australia and, in 
July 1975, the Speaker of the Australian 
House of Representatives, Mr G. Scholes, 
lec a similar delegation to Japan. In June 
1374 and June 1975, delegations from the 
Queensland State Parliament also visited 
Japan. 

An increasing number of cultural and 
sporting contacts, many of which take 
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place at private initiative, also provide 
opportunities for promoting friendship and 
understanding between the two countries. 
In June 1975 the Australian opera singer, 
Joan Sutherland, performed in Tokyo with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and, on 
25 October 1975, the Austral String 
Quartet began a tour of Japan inclucing 
performances in Okinawa and Tokyo. 

Mr Hiroyuki Iwaki, formerly the Chief 
Conductor of the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation Symphony Orchestra, is 
currently engaged in Australia as the 
Resident Conductor of the Melbourne 
Symphony Orchestra. Australian golfars, 
such as Graham Marsh, Peter Thomson 
and Bruce Crampton, are regular 
participants in Japanese tournaments. 

A Japanese rugby union football team 
toured Australia for three weeks in July and 
August this year. Leading Australian tennis 
players frequently appear in international 
tournaments organised in Japan and 

Ken Rosewall was recently appointed as 
one of the coaches of Japan's Davis Cup 





Symbols of the classical beauty and the highly 
developed technology of modern Japan— 
Mount Fuji and a super-express train. 
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team. Japanese tennis players also take 
part regularly in the Australian Open and 
the various Australian State Open Tennis 
Championships. In addition, there is a 
growing interest in traditional Japanese 
sports such as judo, kendo and karate among 
young Australians, many of whom have 
spent time in Japan to gain greater 
expertise. 


The Australian Government recognises 
the need to improve the awareness of 
Australia among the Japanese public and 
has, accordingly, made efforts to expand 
the information activities carried out by 
the Australian Embassy in Tokyo and the 
Australian Consulate-General in Osaka. 
Emphasis has been given to translating a 
greater amount of written material on 
Australia into the Japanese language and 
to ensuring that these translations are 
distributed as widely as possible throughout 
Japan. Copies of a comprehensive 
Japanese-language handbook on 
Australia have now been distributed to all 
senior high schools, junior colleges and 
universities in Japan. Japanese and English 
versions of more specialised material on 
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Australian Government policies and 
significant developments in Australia- 
Japan relations are also distributed 
regularly to Japanese media 
representatives, Government officials, 
academics and businessmen. The 
Australian Government was also pleased to 
be able to accept an invitation to erect an 
Australian pavilion at the 1975 
International Oceanic Exposition at 
Motobu in Okinawa. 


In the view of the close economic 
interdependence between the two countries 
it is inevitable that commercial relations 
will remain very important. However, it is 
also important that the relationship should 
be broadened—to develop closer ties in 
other fields such as international relations, 
culture and science and by encouraging 
more contacts at the people-to-people 
level. There is a need for people in both 
countries to know more about each other. 
The various activities and initiatives 
described above will help in this regard, 
but further efforts will be required before 
we have an enduring relationship based on 
genuine friendship and understanding. 


Mr Setsuo Tsukahara, 
Conductor of the Tokyo 
Junior Philharmonic 
Orchestra (seated third from 
left), and Mr J. Hopkins, 
Conductor of the Australian 
Youth Orchestra (seated 
fourth from right), chat with 
members of both orchestras 
during the AYO visit to Japan 
earlier this year. 
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anada and Australia: 


and evolving relationship 


Australia and Canada have been regarded traditionally as ‘sister countries’ 
as a result of their shared Anglo-Saxon heritage, joint participation in two 
word wars, membership of the Commonwealth, and a common 


English-language culture. 


This traditional relationship has established a genuine goodwill between the 
‘habitants of the two countries, facilitating the exchange of information and 
people at all levels. However, it is a limited basis for the conduct of modern 
business, and, of course, has little relevance to the twenty-eight per cent 

of the Canadian population who are French-speakers. 


The relationship between Canada and 
Australia is one which continues to grow 
ard cevelop. In recent times the 
emphasis in the relationship has shifted to 
cCregmatic co-operation in the 
acnievement of mutually desirable 
cbrectives reflecting individual 
rational interests. Tremendous scope 
exists for such co-operation, since Canada 
and Australia are two of the most 
comparable countries in the world. Both 
coasist of vast, inhospitable territories, 
endowed with valuable natural resources, 
inhabited by small European populations 
corecentrated in urban conglomerations 
aang a habitable fringe area, and governed 
by a federal system of administration and 
a common law system of justice. 





The only problem in bilateral relations 
is that Canada and Australia are so 
similar that they occasionally tend to 
take each other for granted. 


Because of the barrier of distance, 
contacts between the two peoples have 
been limited, and their perceptions of each 
other have been confined largely to 
national stereotypes: the Mounties ard 
the Rockies in the case of Canada, 
kangaroos and sportsmen for Australia. 
The holding of the Olympic Games in 
Montreal in 1976 may stimulate 
Australians to take a closer look at 
Canada. That Canadians desire to know 
more about Australia is indicated by the 
fact that Australia’s four posts in Caneda 
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last year handled nearly 30,000 queries 
about aspects of Australian life. 


On the official level, the range, depth 
and sophistication of contacts between 
Canada and Australia have expanded 
markedly in the last few years. Both 
sides have displayed more interest than 
ever before in studying and learning from 
innovations in each others programs 
for economic and social progress at home 
and for foreign policy implementation 
abroad. Such exchanges are not novel ; 
after all, the Fathers of Australian 
Federation relied heavily upon the British 
North America Act of 1867 in drafting 
the Australian Constitution. 


Nevertheless, the volume of contacts 
between counterpart Government 
departments and agencies, as well as the 
level and regularity of ministerial visits, 
has increased dramatically, as a reflection 
of the recognition by both sides of the 
comparability of the two countries 
experiences. 
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Trade 


Bilateral trade is also of considerable 
importance to both Australia and Canada. 
Trade between the two countries was 
valued at $491 million in 1974, $259 
million in the form of Australian exports 
to Canada and $231 million of 
Australian imports from Canada. 


To secure the maximum possible 
advantage from each other's experiences, 
officers from Canadian and Australian 
Government departments are regularly 
attached to the counterpart area of 
government in the other's country. At 
the moment, for example, officers from the 
Public Service Board, the Department of 
Social Security, the Auditor-General’s 
Office and the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics are serving on attachment in 
Ottawa. 


Institutions 


Exchanges between Canada and 
Australia have, however, extended beyond 
attachments of individuals. Many 


The then Leader of the 
Opposition in Australia, 

Mr J. M. Fraser (centre) 
talks at Parliament House, 
Canberra, with members of 
the Canadian Parliamentary 
Delegation which visited 
Australia in September under 
the auspices of the 
Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association. 


The Canadian Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr D. J. 
MacDonald, addresses the 
World Assembly of War 
Veterans which met in 
Sydney from 17 to 16 
August. 


institutions established in the two 
countries have nearly identical structures. 
The best examples are the Australian 
Capital Development Commission and the 
Canadian National Capital Commission, 
and the Australian Development Assistance 
Agency and the Canadian International 
Development Agency. Similarly, the 

Order of Australia and Medibank were 
largely derived from studies of similar 
schemes in Canada, while Canadian 
labour relations and restrictive practices 
legislation owes much to Australian 
precedents. 


With regard to immigration, where 
Canada and Australia face similar 
problems of pressure on municipal and 
secial services, concentration of immigrants 
in urban areas, and increasing demand 
from Third World countries for migration 
Opportunities, the two countries have 
closely co-ordinated their reviews of 
immigration policy. 


Although Canada’s defence strategy is 
Onented towards Europe and Australia’s 
tawards Asia, both sides have learned 
‘rom the others’ military techniques: in 
training Canadian servicemen at 
Canungra and Australians in Alberta, and 
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in the secondment to Queenscliff of a 
Canadian officer with United Nations 
peace-keeping experience. 


As far as foreign policy is concerned, 
both countries act as responsible middle 
powers, actively concerned with the 
well-being of the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth, able to assist developing 
countries with finance and expertise Both 
countries possess a developed secondary 
industry base, as well as being major 
exporters of a wide range of commodities 
and principal sources of the world’s 
food supply. 


The security relationship with the 
United States is crucial to both Canedian 
and Australian strategic planning. 
Canadian and Australian foreign policy 
naturally differs in emphasis, in, for 
example, Canada’s closer relations with 
francophone Africa and the Caribbeen, 
and Australia’s more extensive 
representation and interests in Asia end 
the Pacific. But such differences of 
emphasis have been pursued with a 
genuine respect for the other's point of 
view and usually with both countries in 
accord on the basic principles underpinning 
their diplomacy. 
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The development of the 


Constitution of 


Papua New Guinea 


The successful formulation of the Constitution of Papua New Guinea was of 
crucial importance to Papua New Guinea in the year leading up to 
self-government and in the period between self-government and independence. 


A brief account of the Constitution was given in the September issue 


of this journal. 


However, an account of the Papua New 
Guinea Constitution is inadequate if only 
the final shape and contents are indicated. 
Following is a detailed account of the 
formulation of the constitution. 

Two months after taking office in 1972, 
the Chief Minister, Mr M. Somare, 
announced in the House of Assembly that 
his Government proposed to establish a 
Constitutional Planning Committee 
(CPC), to be made up of members of the 
House of Assembly. It would represent 
both of the various regions of the country 
and political parties and groups in the 
House of Assembly. In his speech on 
23 June 1972, Mr Somare said that the 
Government would table the Committee's 
final report in the House of Assembly for 
its consideration, and that it undertook to 
accept the House’s decisions on the final 
report. The Committee's terms of reference 
outlined by the Chief Minister were 
wide-ranging. It was to make 
recommendations ‘for a Constitution for 
full internal self-government in a united 
Papua New Guinea with a view to 
eventual independence’. The matters listed 
as coming under its consideration included 
the system of government—executive, 
legislature and judiciary, central, regional 
and local government relations and district 
administration, relations with Australia, 
transitional provisions on defence and 
external affairs, control, organisation and 
structure of the Public Service, a Director 
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of Public Prosecutions and the Public 
Solicitor, an ombudsman and tribunals of 
administrative review, protection of 
minority rights, a Bill of rights, emergency 
powers and citizenship. ` 


As announced by Mr Somare on 
5 September, the Committee members 
were himself as ex-officio Chairman, 
Dr John Guise and Mr Paulus Arek as 
Chairmen of previous constitutional 
development committees, Father John 
Momis as Deputy Chairman, Mr John 
Kaputin, Mr John Kaupa, Mr Pikah Kasau, 
Mr Stanis ToLiman and Mr Toni lla 
(Government members) and Mr Tei Abal, 
Mr Mackenzie Daugi, Mr Matiabe Yuwi, 
Mr Sinake Giregire and Mr Angmai Bilas 
as United Party members. After the death 
of the Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Matthias ToLiman, in September 1973, 
Mr Tei Abal became Leader, and his place 
on the CPC was taken by Mr Anton 
Parao. Mr Paulus Arek also died, in 
November 1973, but was not replaced on 
the Committee. 


By the time the Constitutional Planning 
Committee began meeting late in 
September 1972, the Papua New Guinea 
House of Assembly had decided on 
1 December 1973 as the date for 
self-government. The Committee thus had 


1 See House of Assembly Debates, Vol. HI No. 2 
23 June 1972, pp 279-81. 


# firm time-frame within which to work 
to fulfil its terms of reference of making 


fecommendations for a self-governing 


fonstitution for Papua New Guinea. 


When he announced the establishment 
cf the Constitutional Planning Committee, 
the Chief Minister had said that rather 
tan the timing of self-government and 
independence, of major importance for 
tne country was the kind of future 
government it would have. It was 
therefore essential that the Constitution 
should be suited to the needs and 
circumstances of Papua New Guinea and 
not imposed from outside, i.e., it should 
ææ a ‘home grown’ Constitution. The 
importance of the Constitution being 
home grown’ or autochthonous was a 
asic principle for the CPC, and one 
which underlay many of the attitudes on 
specific questions. It also had ramifications 
ter the method by which the Constitution 
was later enacted and brought into effect. 


Two aspects of the CPC approach were 
evident from the first months of its 
Deration. The first was its members’ 
€utical stance on institutions and 
methods ‘imposed’ by the Australian 
9vernment during the colonial period, 
sad their concern that the colonial period 
had entrenched foreigners in a dominant 
position in Papua New Guinea, both 
seonomically and politically. The second 
“AS a tendency to take an extremely 
detailed approach, evident from the report 
wnich was eventually produced. The 
cembination of those two aspects resulted 
ithe CPC feeling it should legitimately 
2e involved in day-to-day decision-making 
oy the PNG Government, so that 
Savernment decisions would not pre-empt 
tme Committee's own options. However, 

a date for self-government had already 
men set, and thus power over virtually all 
ternal aspects of government had been 
teensferred by the end of 1973. From 1970, 
tae Australian Government had taken the 
anproach that a progressive transfer of 
eower was likely to result in the smoothest 
constitutional transition: Mr Somare’s 
severnment had accepted this approach. 
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Compromise 


The CPC criticisms of the PNG and 
Australian Governments led to negotiations 
which resulted, on 19 May 1973, ira 
compromise agreement being reached on 
two-stage self-government, the first stage 
being formal self-government introcuced 
by means of amendments to the Papua 
New Guinea Act passed by the Australian 
Parliament. The second Stage was to be 
adoption of PNG’s own Constitution in 
May 1974. For achievement of the second 
Stage in May, it was planned that the 
CPC final recommendations would de 
tabled in the House of Assembly in 
February 1974. In the event, the second 
Stage of self-government never came 
about. Father Momis, as Deputy Chairman 
of the CPC made a statement to the 
House of Assembly at the end of February 
1974 saying that there would be a further 
delay in presentation of the Committee's 
Report. In response to this the Chief 
Minister, on 1 March 1974, informed the 
House of Assembly that because of the 
delay the agreement on two-stage 
self-government had lapsed.” 


Meanwhile, some publicity had been 
given to some of the conclusions the 
CPC had reached after their tours of the 
country during 1973. An interim report 
issued in November 1973 had outlined 
some preliminary recommendations. These 
covered the need for decentralisatior and 
more autonomy at district or provincial 
level; the Committee's firm belief in the 
principle of no dual citizenship ; the need 
for social goals of the nation to be 
incorporated in the Constitution to ensure 
the commitment of the nation’s leaders 
to those goals; and some preliminary 
recommendations on the legislature— 
that its term should be four years, thet 
there should be 100 to 105 electorates, 
that the voting system should be ‘first 
past the post’ and that there should be an 
independent electoral commission, 


* See House of Assembly Debates, Vol. II No. 25, 
28 February and 1 March 1974, pp 3249-50 
and 3272. 
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Early in April 1974, some publicity was 
given to the CPC proposals on citizenship, 
which sparked off a lively public debate in 
which strongly differing views were 
expressed. The CPC was seeking by means 
of constitutional provisions on citizenship 
to end the privileged position of foreigners 
within Papua New Guinea. It therefore 
proposed quite stringent conditions on 
qualifications for citizenship, and restrictions 
on non-citizens in terms of the economic 
enterprises open to them, and in terms of 
of ownership of land. The Committee's 
original proposals would have excluded 
many mixed race people from acquiring 
Papua New Guinea citizenship 
automatically, and were aimed in particular 
at penalising any who had in the past 
enjoyed expatriate privileges such as higher 
rates of pay, or who had been naturalised as 
Australians. Many attacked these views, 
and pointed out that there were more 
effective ways of ending the privileged 
position of foreigners than by means of 
citizenship restrictions. It was felt, too, that 
allowance should be made for expatriates 
who had expressed some commitment to 
the country and had lived in Papua New 
Guinea for many years, rather than putting 
them in the same position as those who 
might have arrived only a month or two 
before independence. (The waiting period 
for all expatriates to qualify for 
naturalisation was to be eight years 
residence after independence.) 


Draft tabled 

On 27 June 1974, the Chief Minister 
tabled a draft of the CPC Report, and a draft 
minority report in his name and that of 
Dr Guise, the Deputy Chief Minister. 
When tabling the two drafts, the Chief 
Minister said that, in view of the continuing 
delays in production of the CPC final 
report, he was making drafts available to 
allow members of the House to consider 
the issues involved. Shortly after this, 
the delay in producing a Constitution 
became firmly linked as a factor in the 
timing of independence. On 9 July the 
House of Assembly, rather than setting a 
specific date for independence, resolved 
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that the country should become independent 
as soon as possible after a Constitution 

had been enacted. Thereafter, all delays in 
debating the constitutional proposals, and 
later the Constitution Bill itself, had the 
effect of delaying the date of independence. 
From time to time the Chief Minister 
indicated that it would be possible to move 
to independence without a Constitution, 

or with some kind of interim arrangements 
in force, but most of those involved, in 
particular the United Party, regarded the 
Constitution as a prerequisite of 
independence. 


The CPCs final report together with a 
Government White Paper (expanded from 
the minority report) were tabled in the 
House of Assembly on 15 August. The 
CPC was formally disbanded shortly after 
the tabling of its final report but in September 
1974 the Nationalist Pressure Group 
(NPG), comprising about seventeen 
Members of the House of Assembly, most 
of whom were former members of the 
CPC, came together in reaction to the 
Government's White Paper. Throughout the 
constitutional debate, the NPG, led by 
Father Momis, sought the adoption 
of the CPC recommendations virtually 
withcut amendment. 


Both sets of proposals—-the Committee's 
and the Government's—were put to the 
House of Assembly for its consideration. 
Debate on them continued from September 
to December 1974, with provincial 
government not dealt with until March 1975. 
The House of Assembly endorsed a set of 
proposals based very much on the 
Government's White Paper. That set of 
proposals was then passed to the 
Constitutional Draftsman as drafting 
instructions for the preparation of a 
Constitution Bill. Successive drafts of the 
Bill were put to Government, Opposition 
and Nationalist Pressure Group 
representatives, and there was a good deal 
of argument over whether or not the 
drafting reflected the House's instructions. 
The Bill which was finally put to the House 
of Assembly late in May 1975 was long and 
complex. The Government had not 


succeeded in its aim of keeping the 
~onstitution short by confining it to a 
statement of essential principles and an 
Dutline of the main aspects of government 
nstitutions. The Bill ran to about 
*~wo-hundred-and-seventy clauses and, 

an some matters, contained intricate details 
of procedure or enforcement. It also stated 
at length national goals and directive 
arinciples, and basic rights. The detail of the 
3ill raised the possibility of considerable 
uture litigation. 


-onstituent Assembly 


To deal with the Constitution Bill the 
wlembers of the House of Assembly, 
acting simply as 100 representatives of the 
seople of Papua New Guinea, on 23 May 
-975 resolved themselves into a Constituent 
assembly. The Assembly had no legal or 
tmrmal links to the House of Assembly 
which owed its existence to Australian 
Egislation, the Papua New Guinea Act. 
-he Constituent Assembly thus derived no 
euthority from any source outside Papua 
Wew Guinea; instead, its validity sprang 
fom the fact that it was a gathering 
ci representatives of the people of Papua 
Mew Guinea. The principle of autochthony 


The Prime Minister of 
Papua New Guinea, 

Mr M. T. Somare, 
addresses the United 
Nations General Assembly 
in New York on 10 
October 1975 following 
the acceptance of PNG as 
the 142nd member of the 
U.N. (United Nations 
Photograph). 


PNG CONSTITUTION 


lay behind the establishment of the 
Constituent Assembly, and the Constitution 
adopted by it can, in a technical sense, be 
described as autochthonous. In the 
Constitution, it is stated that all power in the 
Independent State of Papua New Guinea 
rests with the people. 


Debate on the Constitution Bill was 
taken part by part, general debate on each 
preceding detailed discussion of proposed 
amendments. 


Three main questions, the Head of State, 
Provincial Government and the criteria for 
citizenship, were those most hotly debated 
by Members of the Assembly. In addition, 
hundreds of amendments put forward by 
the various political groups were considered, 
and many adopted. When the Constituent 
Assembly began meeting, Members 
generally assumed that the Constitution Bill 
would be finalised before the date of 
independence was decided. With only a little 
of the Bill dealt with, however, the Chief 
Minister on 18 June moved that 
16 September 1975 be set as the date 
for independence. Speaking to 
his motion he stressed the need 
for a show of confidence in Papua New 
Guinea and its ability to stand on its own 
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feet, and the need for decisive action by the 
country’s leaders. The response in favour of 
his proposed date was almost unanimous. 
The decision on the timing of independence 
gave added impetus to the constitutional 
debate, and the Assembly completed its 
consideration of the Constitution in 
mid-August, having met for a total of 
twenty-six days, during which time it had 
also adopted a number of ‘organic laws, 
and other acts required by the Constitution, 
to fill out its provisions. (‘Organic law was 
the term used to describe legislation 
required under the Constitution which it 
was deemed should be entrenched to the 
same degree as the Constitution itself— 

i.e. requiring a two-thirds majority for 
amendments. ) 


Head of State 

As already mentioned, the questions of 
head of state, citizenship and provincial 
government saw the most heated debate. 
Although not contained in the instructions 
set by the House of Assembly for the 
draftsman, the Government following a 
decision by the Cabinet in May 1975, had 
authorised the inclusion, in the Bill put to 
the Constitutent Assembly, of provisions 
making Queen Elizabeth II, the Head of 
State, with a Governor-General as her 
representative. The Nationalist Pressure 
Group opposed the proposal strongly, but 
was outnumbered in the vote on the 
question by the combination of Government 
and Opposition members. The Constitution 
had originally been drafted as a republican 
constitution, and the grafting on of 
provisions for Queen Elizabeth to be Head 
of State necessitated considerable revision 
of many sections of the Constitution. 

Although the citizenship issue had 
previously been debated at length, feelings 
again ran high during the debate on Part IV 
of the Constitution which dealt with 
citizenship. As finally decided, the proposal 
for provisional citizenship was dropped, and 
the Government's new proposals were 
accepted. Those born in Papua New Guinea 
before Independence Day, with two 
grandparents born in the country or an 
adjacent area (Irian Jaya, the Solomon 
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islands, the Torres Strait) are automatically 
citizens provided they renounce ina 
prescribed manner any foreign citizenship 
they possess. To qualify for naturalisation, a 
person must have resided continuously in 
Papua New Guinea for at least eight years 
before applying to the responsible Minister. 
An applicant must meet criteria such as 
being of good character, intending to 
reside permanently in Papua New Guinea, 
renouncing any other citizenship, and 
having a respect for the customs and 
culture of the country. 


In addition, for applications made within 
eight years of Independence Day, the 
Minister is to take into account, among 
other things, whether the major part of the 
investment and business interests of an 
applicant are in the country, whether the 
applicant has performed services beneficial 
to Papua New Guinea, and the applicant's 
knowledge of Pidgin, Hiri Motu or a 
vernacular. 


Provincial government proved a thorny 
constitutional question. Almost three years 
of debate had failed to produce a decision 
on what should be the powers of, and 
financial arrangements for, provincial 
government. There was pressure for 
decentralisation from all districts, and, from 
Bougainville, for a large measure of 
autonomy. Legislation, introduced in 1974 
to provide for a form of interim provincial 
government, mainly in response to demands 
from Bougainville, had proved inadequate. 
A series of confrontations with Bougainville 
led the Central Government to look more 
closely at the question of provincial 
government. While giving support to the 
concept of administrative decentralisation, 
the Government was concerned about the 
potentially high cost (in money and 
personnel) of entrenching in the 
Constitution provision for a provincial 
government system, including provincial 
legislatures, capable of application in 
nineteen provinces. The declaration by the 
Bougainville secessionists of their intention 
to secede, made during the debate on the 
constitutional Bill, finally led the Government 
to propose the omission from the 


Constitution of the Part on provincial 
government. Somewhat reluctantly, the 
Constituent Assembly agreed to this. 

A system of Provincial Government is thus 
not entrenched under the Constitution. 
The issue is, however, not settled: it 
remains within the power of the National 
Parliament to introduce provincial 
governments. 





Consensus 

Apart from the matters on which there 
were strong differences of view, there was a 
general consensus on most other aspects. 
Elections on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage are to be held every five 
vears. The judicial arm of government 
i made independent from the executive or 
legislative arm, and the judicial system is 
based on the British and Australian systems. 
Provision is made for an impartial and 
permanent Public Service, administered by a 
Public Service Commission. The principle 
ef ultimate civilian control of the Defence 
Force is enshrined in the Constitution. 

The system for supervision and control of 
government is established through 
parliamentary control of finance, an 
Auditor-General and a Public Accounts 
Committee. There is provision for an 
Ombudsman Commission. 

There are, of course, a number of features 
which differ from standard Westminster 
practice. The Governor-General, for 
example, is nominated in an election by the 
Mational Parliament (although he need not 
be a member of it), and the Parliament's 
rominee is then appointed by the Queen. 
Legislation comes into effect when it 
receives certification from the Speaker, 
rether than being assented to by the 
Governor-General or Governor-General 
im Council. 

Australia, for its part, passed a short 
lmdependence Act which withdrew 
Australian sovereignty, sovereign rights and 
rights of administration over Papua 
New Guinea, and repealed the Papua New 
Guinea Act under which Papua New 
Guinea's government had existed. The 
independence Act came into force 
‘amediately before midnight on 15 
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September, when all Australian authority 
was withdrawn, and the nexus between the 
Australian legislature and Papua New 
Guinea’s governmental system was broken. 
A fraction of time later, immediately after the 
commencement of 16 September, Papua 
New Guinea's Constitution, of itself, 

came into force. 

It is too early to attempt any prediction 
about the future of Papua New Guinea's 
Constitution. Its detailed nature could 
possibly give rise to extensive litigation. 
Amendment, which requires an absolute 
two-thirds majority vote, will probably not 
be easy. The Constitution does, however, 
contain detailed provisions for early review. 
It provides for the establishment three years 
after Independence of a General 
Constitutional Commission to inquire into 
the working of the Constitution and 
organic laws and to report to Parliament any 
recommendations for change. It also 
provides for an Interim Constitutional 
Commission, under an Act of Parliament 
which came into effect on indepencence, 
which when established will be responsible 
for examining and reporting on any 
legislation introduced into Parliament 
which would amend the Constitution or 
alter any organic law. The extent of change 
to the Constitution will depend in part on 
the developing political climate in the first 
years of independence. The procedures 
available to effect change can, nevertheless, 
be expected, at least during those years, to 
to keep alive constitutional debate in 
Papua New Guinea. 


Irrespective of the future, the evolution of 
Papua New Guinea's Constitution, through 
the processes of the Constitutional 
Planning Committee, the House of Assembly 
and Constituent Assembly, has prompted 
long and wide-ranging discussion on a 
number of major national issues 
and has demonstrated a need 
and a capacity for negotiation and 
compromise. In this sense, the greatest 
contribution of the constitutional debate 
may, indeed, have been to establish more 
firmly democratic processes in Papua 
New Guinea. 
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United Nations Seventh 
Special Session on 
Development and Co-operation 


by Geoffrey White* 


The Seventh Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
(UNGA) on Development and International Economic Co-operation was 
held in New York from 1 to 16 September 1975. 


The meeting concluded with the unanimous adoption of UNGA 
Resolution 3362 (S-VII) and two short decisions which together embrace 
a range of important international economic issues. 


The Australian delegation was led by the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Senator D. R. Willesee. 


Background 


The Special Session had its origin in a 
resolution adopted at the Twenty-eighth 
Session of UNGA in 1973 (RES 3172 
[XXVIII] ). This resolution called for the 
consideration of ‘new concepts and options 
with a view to promoting effectively the 
solution of world economic problems, in 
particular those of developing countries, and 
to assist in the evolution of a system of 
world economic relations based on the 
equality and common interests of all 
countries’. It also sought the initiation of 
structural changes to make the United 
Nations system a more effective instrument 
of world economic co-operation. 

The call for the Seventh Special Session 
of UNGA in fact pre-dated last year’s Sixth 
Special Session (New York, 9 April-2 May) 
which was called at short notice against the 
background of developments emanating 
from the oil crisis in late 1973 to discuss 


Economie Agencies Section of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. Previously he 
worked in aid policy and development areas 
of the Department. 
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the Sixtn Special Session that two 
resolutions were adopted (3201 [S-VI] and 
3202 [S-VI]) which together constitute the 
‘Declaration and Program of Action on the 
Establisament of a New International 
Economic Order’. 

The Sixth Special Session was the first 
called to consider economic problems. 
Special Sessions are extraordinary meetings 
of the full United Nations membership to 
discuss urgent and important world 
problems. They are convoked by the 
Secretary-General at the request of the 
Security Council or the majority of the 
members of the United Nations. During the 
thirty y2ars of the United Nations’ existence 
only five had been held before last year’s 


The address by the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, to the Seventh Special 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly on 
8 September and his address in the U.N. General 
Debate on 23 September were included in the 
September issue of this journal. A report by Senator 
Willesee on his attendance at the Seventh Special 
Session and the opening of the Thirtieth Regular 
Sessior, of the United Nations was included in the 
November issue. 


and peacekeeping operations : Palestine in 
“947-48, Tunisia 1961, the Congo (now 
aire) 1963, and South-West Africa (now 
Namibia) 1967. 

In addition to the ‘Declaration and 
Program of Action on the Establishment of 
= New International Order’ another basic 
Jnited Nations decision taken in the period 
ading up to the Seventh Special Session 
was the adoption of the Charter of 
=conomic Rights and Duties of States 
TUNGA Resolution 3281 [XXIX]) by the 
Pwenty-ninth Regular Session of the 
eneral Assembly. These United Nations 
documents represented at the time, the 
most comprehensive statements of the 
@conomic and social aspirations of the 
developing countries. Australia supported 
aoth resolutions at the Sixth Special Session 
which were adopted by consensus and also 
voted for the Charter. In both cases 
Australia made a number of reservations on 
particular proposals. 

The essence of the ‘new economic order’ 
i ‘full and complete economic 
emancipation’ for developing countries. The 
Estter want a comprehensive approach to 
such matters as control over their natural 
resources, wealth and the means of 
economic development, industrialisation, 
the transfer of real resources to developing 
ceuntries, tariff and non-tariff barriers, a 
cade of conduct for the transfer of 
technology to developing countries, the 
rs- arranging of the world monetary and 
faaancial systems and new arrangements for 
commodities of export interest to 
ceveloping countries. 

Australia has taken the attitude that there 
is a need to find a better basis for future 
economic relations between developed and 
ceveloping countries. However, while we 
agree there is an urgent need for basic 
changes in economic relations to improve 
tae position of developing countries, we are 
not supporting change merely for its own 
saxe. Many of the fundamental elements of 
existing international economic arrangements 
can help us achieve a better basis for 
feture economic relations. We believe we 
$aould try to keep them. 
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The Sixth Special Session was, regrettably, 
marked by a spirit of confrontation and a 
number of the major industrialised nations 
were unhappy about the tactics employed 
by the developing countries at the 
Conference. The United States, in particular, 
was concerned about the outcome and 
although the resolutions were adopted by a 
consensus, the United States representative 
expressed clear reservations about this 
matter when he told the General Assembly 
that the ‘product of this General Assembly 
does not in fact, whatever it is called, 
represent a consensus in the accepted 
meaning of the word’. 


In subsequent United Nations meetings, 
the atmosphere in debates on the edements 
of a ‘new international economic order’ 
continued to be marked by the absence of 
a spirit of compromise and co-operation. 
For example, when the Twenty-ninth 
Regular Session of UNGA adopted the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States, six industrialised nations (Belgium, 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Luxembourg, Britain and United States) 
voted against the resolution and ten 
abstained including Austria, Canada, 
France, ireland, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands and Norway. Again, at the 
second General Conference of the United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) in Lima in March 
1975, the Declaration and Plan of Action 
was opposed by the United States and 
seven other nations abstained on the 
document as a whole including Britain, 
Belgium, Canada, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. Australia 
supported the Declaration and Plan 
of Action but made a statement of 
interpretation. 


Some of the relevant issues have also 
been discussed in a range of other United 
Nations Conferences including the World 
Population Conference, Bucharest 
19-30 August 1974, the World Food 
Conference, 5-16 November 1974, and the 
World Conference of the International 
Women’s Year in Mexico City, 19 June- 

2 July 1975. The financial and monetary 
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issues have been under discussion in the 
International Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Interim Committee of the Board of 
Governors to supervise the management 
and adaptation of the monetary system 
and in a joint Ministerial Committee known 
as the Development Committee of the IMF 
and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) which was 
established to consider the broad question 
of the transfer of real resources to 
developing countries. 


Debates have also taken place in other 
forums such as the Conference of 
Developing Countries on Raw Materials, 
Dakar, 3—8 February 1975, the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in Kingston, 29 April-6 May 
1975, the OECD Ministerial Council 
Meeting in Paris in May 1975, the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
Meeting in Georgetown, 23—29 August 
1975, and the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of Non-Aligned Countries, 
Lima, 25—29 August 1975. 


Preparations 


In contrast to the Sixth Special Session 
there was considerable preparatory work 
for the Seventh Special Session. A 
Preparatory Committee, of which Australia 
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The then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, addresses the 
Seventh Special Session of 
the United Nations in New 
York on 8 September. 


was a member, was set up and held three 
forma! sessions. 


The preparations revealed a growing 
willingness on the part of all parties to 
focus seriously on important issues on 
which practical agreements might be 
possible. The key subjects were 
international trade, transfer of real 
resources for financing the development of 
developing countries, international 
monetary reforms, science and technology, 
industrialisation, food and agriculture and 
the restructuring of the economic and 
social sectors of the United Nations 
system. 


Following are some of the main issues 
under these headings. 


/nternational trade 


The majority of the developed countries 
are dependent on the exports of their raw 
materials and commodities to finance their 
development. They have been concerned 
with recent trends showing generally a 
decline in their terms of trade. They want 
to maintain the purchasing power of their 
exports. In this context they have sought 
some form of indexation linking the prices 
of their commodity exports and their 
manufactured imports. More importantly 
they want an overall integrated program 


“on commodities of export interest to 
themselves. Such a program would link 
ali the major commodity issues such as 
access to markets, pricing policy, buffer 
stocks, stabilisation and producer action. 
Developing countries want progressive 
removal of trade barriers on a preferential 
and non-reciprocal basis. They have been 
disappointed with results of past ‘rounds’ 
of multilateral trade negotiations within 
the framework of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) which they 
believe have primarily benefited 
developed industrialised nations. They 
want the implementation of the principle 
of ‘standstill’, that is, no new tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to be raised or existing 
ænes increased by developed countries 
against developing countries even for 
‘emporary safeguard purposes. 
Developing countries also want an 

2xpansion of the Generalised System of 
“references (GSP) to include all products 
=f export interest to developing countries 
xt zero rates of duty and without quotas 
and ceilings or any other non-tariff 
narriers. Further, they want the GSP 
ecognised as a permanent feature of the 
aaternational trading system. 


“ransfer of resources and 
sponetary reforms 


Developing countries want to change 
tae decision making processes in the 
ternational monetary system. 

They are also disappointed with the 
performance achieved so far in transferring 
eal resources to developing countries. 
While the terms of transfer have improved 
curing the first half of the International 
Bevelopment Decade (which commenced 
iv 1970), Official Development Assistance 
ia 1974 was 0.33 per cent of Gross 
“ational Product (GNP) or less than half 
c the target of 0.7 per cent. They argue 
taat if the pace of development is to be 
acelerated, the flow of resources to the 
most severely affected countries and the 
least developed among developing 
Suntries must be increased significantly. 
Trey want the role of national reserve 
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currencies reduced and the new reserve asset, 
Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) to become 
the central reserve asset of the international 
monetary system. They argue this would 
provide for greater international control 
over the creation and equitable distribution 
of liquidity and limit potential losses as a 
consequence of exchange rate fluctuations. 
(The SDR, also known as paper gold, 
allows a country to purchase currency— 
dollars, sterling and others—with which it 
can transact its business. Its value is based 
on a basket of sixteen currencies weighted 
according to their importance in world 
trade.) 

Developing countries want acticn on 
gold to conform with this principle and are 
opposed to gold becoming once again a 
principal component of world monetary 
reserves. 

Developing countries also want the 
allocation of SDRs to be linked to 
development assistance. This proposal 
would mean making available to 
developing countries a proportion of SDRs 
above those allocated for their liqu:dity 
needs. 


Science and technology 

Increasing concern has been experienced 
with the problems of the transfer of 
technology, particularly to developing 
countries. Developing countries want an 
improvement in the terms of access to 
technology which they require. They want 
a legally binding international code of 
conduct for the transfer of science and 
technology, corresponding to needs and 
conditions in developing countries. 

Developing countries have increasingly 
been concerned about the effects of 
patents on their economies. Patents 
granted by developing countries were an 
insignificant share of the world tota up to 
about 1950. In recent years they have 
constituted about six per cent (200,900) 
of the world patent stock of about 
3.5 million. Of the patents granted ky 
developing countries, the overwhelming 
majority (eighty-four per cent or some 
175,000) are owned by foreigners, mainly 
transnational (multinational) corporations. 
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About ninety to ninety-five per cent of 
all patents granted by developing countries 
to foreigners are not used at all in 
production processes in these countries. 

Developing countries want national 
patent systems and international 
conventions on patents and trade marks to 
be revised to meet their special needs. 

So far as transnational corporations are 
concerned the developing countries want a 
legally binding code of conduct 
formulated on their activities. 


Industrialisation 

Developing countries, conscious that only 
seven per cent of the world’s industry now 
exists in the developing countries want a 
redistribution of world industry so that they 
would have twenty-five per cent of it by the 
year 2000. Their concern relates both to 
the low level of industrialisation in the 
majority of developing countries and the 
smallness of their share of total world 
output of manufactures. To ensure that 
shifts occur they want the redeployment of 
world industry to bring about a new 
international division of labour. 
Accordingly, developed countries are 
asked to restructure their industries in 
order to deploy production capacity to 
developing countries. 


Food and agriculture 

Developing countries recognise that the 
solution to world food problems lies 
primarily in increasing rapidly the food 
production in their countries. However, 
they want increased assistance from 
developed countries and greater access to 
the markets of developed countries for 
their agricultural products. They want 
developed countries to accept the 
minimum annual aid target of ten million 
tons of grain and all countries to subscribe 
to the International Undertaking on World 
Food Security. They want developed 
countries to ensure adequate and regular 
supplies of fertilizers and other inputs at a 
reasonable price. 


Restructuring of the U.N. system 
One of the original major reasons for 
calling the Seventh Special Session was to 
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consider the question of restructuring the 
United Nations system. The changes over 
the past thirty years have increased the 
pressures for the restructuring of the 
system to enable the United Nations to 
play its full part in meeting new challenges. 
Proposals for restructuring the economic 
and social elements of the United Nations 
structure have been made by an 
international group of twenty-five experts 
who were nominated by governments but 
acted in their individual capacity. Their 
report, entitled ‘A New United Nations 
Structure for Global Economic Co- 
operation’ will form the basis of discussions 
on the structure of the United Nations 
system. 


Outcome of the Seventh 
Special Session 


The Seventh Special Session was 
notable for the spirit of co-operation and 
willingness on the part of members to 
compromise on major issues. Although the 
negotiations were protracted the key 
resolution was negotiated in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and against a 
background of genuine recognition by the 
international community of the need for 
changes in international economic 
relations, particularly with a view to 
bringing about a more just and equitable 
economic relationship between developed 
and developing countries. During the 
course of the negotiations, there was 
substantive debate on issues, and a search 
for compromise formulations capable of 
attracting the support of the entire 
United Nations membership. 

The Special Session consequently 
contrasted sharply with the climate of 
confrontation which had been a feature of 
last years’ Special Session and a number 
of subsequent international meetings. 

The major industrialised nations, in 
particular the United States, adopted a 
positive approach and succeeded in 
establishing a coherent dialogue with the 
developing countries on international 
economic issues. The United States set the 
pace with a major statement by the U.S. 


A Sri Lankan scientist, 
Mr Krishnapillai 
Sivasithamparam, who is 
a senior tutor at the 
University of Western 
Australia, has discovered 
how the serious cereal 
fungus, Take-all, persists 
in soil. With him is 
Professor Lex Barker, 
head of soil science at 
the University of W.A. 


Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, on 
-he opening day of the Session. The 
statement was widely welcomed for its 
apparent forward political movement. 

Dr Kissinger’s statement made a 
number of proposals some of which were 
ncorporated in the resolution adopted at 
the Special Session. The statement asked 
that the sterile debate over whether a new 
economic order is required or whether the 
eld economic order is adequate, be put 
«side. It stressed that ‘there must be 
«onsensus, first and foremost, on the 
Principle that our common development 
coals can be achieved only by 
@O-operation, not by the politics of 
confrontation’. The statement made 
proposals under the headings of ensuring 
basic economic security, accelerated 
Gowth, improvement of basic opportunties 
Gf the developing countries in the world 
taading system, improvement of the 
©nditions of trade and investment in key 
©@mmodities of export interest to 
cveloping countries and attention to the 
special needs of the poorest countries. 

The Resolution adopted at the Special 
Session covers many of the issues dealt 
with at the Sixth Special Session and 
œher U.N. meetings. It consists of seven 
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parts covering international trade, the 
transfer of resources for development and 
monetary reform, science and technology, 
industrialisation, food and agriculture, 
co-operation among developing countries 
and restructuring of the economic and 
social sectors of the U.N. system. The text 
of the Resolution is more moderate in tone 
and substance than other U.N. resolutions 
on economic issues adopted in the past 
18 months or so. The Resolution appeared 
to reflect the work going on a range of 
United Nations forums on the issues 
concerned as well as with the 
preparations for the forthcoming 
Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation in Paris. A number of the 
more difficult issues were either not 
included in the Resolution or decisions or 
were postponed to future U.N. meetings. 
The key features of the resolution were: 


/nternational trade 


The United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) (Nairobi 
3—28 May 1976) has been tasked by the 
Resolution to reach decisions relating to 
the integrated program of commodities, 
and the Secretary-General of UNCTAD is 
asked to study a number of options to 
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preserve the purchasing power of 
developing countries (including direct and 
indirect indexation and other options) with 
a view to making concrete proposals before 
UNCTAD IV. The Secretary-General is 
asked to prepare a study on the 
relationship between prices of raw 
materials and commodities exported by 
developing countries and the final 
consumer price in developed countries. 
With regard to the integrated program, the 
Resolution recognises that decisions must 
take into account the distinctive features of 
individual raw materials and 

commodities. Australia has consistently 
advocated such an approach. 

The Resolution also deals with such 
issues as the ‘standstill, compensatory 
financing of export revenue fluctuations, 
non-tariff barriers, countervailing duties, 
the GSP and restrictive business practices. 


Transfer of real resources 


Against the background of the failure of 
donor countries to meet the International 
Development Strategy Target of 0.7 per 
cent for ODA by 1975, the Resolution has 
moved back the deadline to the end of the 
decade. Developed countries who have 
previously committed themselves to the 
target are asked to confirm that they will 
do so by the end of the decade. Those 
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Two scientists from the 
Republic of Korea, Mr Kwang 
Soo Choi (second from left),a 
livestock research officer, and 
Dr Chun Su Kim (third from 
left), of the Korea Institute of 
Science and Technology, 
inspect equipment at the 
University of Sydney 
Research Farms at Camden, 
during a tour of the east coast 
which ended this month. 


countries which have not made the 
commitment to the target are asked to 
undertake ‘their best efforts’ to do so. 

The Resolution deals with the link 
between SDRs and development 
assistance and specifies that this should 
form part of the consideration by the IMF 
of the creation of new SDRs according to 
the needs of international liquidity. 

Specific reference is made to the need 
for the proposed IMF Trust Fund to 
provide additional highly-concessional 
funds for the poorer developing countries. 

The Resolution refers to the urgent need 
to increase the capital of the World Bank 
Group and in particular the resources of 
the International Development Association 
(IDA). 

UNCTAD IV is asked to consider the 
need to convene a conference of major 
donors, creditors, and debtor countries to 
devise ways to mitigate the debt burden 
of developing countries. 

The call is made for developed countries 
to grant developing countries increased 
access to their capital markets on 
favourable terms. Consideration is also to 
be given to the examination of the 
proposals put forward in the Kissinger 
speech, for a major expansion of the 
reserves of the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) and for an international 


investment trust to mobilise portfolio 
capital for investment in developing 
country enterprises. 

Decision making in international 
financial institutions is to be ‘fair and 
responsive to change’. 

Developed countries and developing 
donors are urged to make contributions to 
the United Nations Special Fund to enable 
it to begin operation in 1976. This Fund is 
to provide emergency relief and aid to 
zountries most severely affected by recent 
2conomic crises. The Resolution also 
zovers a range of other issues including 
che need to reduce the role of national 
“eserve currencies and gold, broadening of 
“he IMF buffer stock financing facility, and 
‘he need to increase the resources of the 
JINDP. 


science and technology 

The Resolution calls for developed 
<ountries to contribute to the 
#Stablishment of an industrial 
sechnological information bank system to 
make available information to developing 
eountries. Consideration should also be 
given to the Kissinger proposal for the 
establishment of an international centre 
for the exchange of technological 
information for the sharing of research 
findings relevant to developing countries. 

A key section of the Resolution relates 
to the proposed code of conduct for the 
tansfer of technology. UNCTAD is 
requested to continue its work in this field 
ia time for decisions to be reached at 
UNCTAD IV including the question of 
vehether it should be legally binding. The 
terget set is for the code to be adopted 
prior to the end of 1977. 

The Resolution also deals with the issues 
© research and development 
ir developed countries on specific 
problems of primary interest to developing 
csuntries, access by developing countries 
tc computer technology and output, the 
revision of international conventions on 
patents and trade marks and the proposed 
United Nations Conference on Science 
aed Technology for Development to be 
neld in 1978 or 1979. 
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(ndustrialisation 


The Resolution endorses the Lima 
Declaration and Plan of Action on 
Industrial Development Co-operation of 
UNIDO Il (27 March 1975). This 
document covers a comprehensive range 
of demands of developing countries aimed 
at a restructuring of world industry for the 
benefit of developing countries. The 
Resolution takes up a number of aspects of 
the Lima document including the proposed 
system of consultations under the auspices 
of UNIDO between developed and 
developing countries in order to facilitate 
such goals as the redeployment of 
industries from developed to developing 
countries. 

The Resolution endorses the Lima Plan 
of Action’s call for the conversion cf 
UNIDO into a United Nations Specialised 
Agency. 

A number of other issues are covered in 
the Resolution including the need for 
special attention for least developed, 
land-locked and island developing 
countries, and the forthcoming Wor'id 
Employment Conference in June 1976. 


Food and agriculture 


Developing countries are asked to give 
high priority to agricultural and fisheries 
development. All countries and competent 
organisations are asked to co-operate to 
reduce post-harvest losses in developing 
countries by at least fifty per cent by 1985. 
Particular attention is sought for the 
improvement of ways of distributing 
foodstuffs. 

The Resolution takes into account a 
number of proposals which emerged from 
the World Food Conference including the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) and the 
Consultative Group on Food Production 
and Investment in Developing Countries 
(CGFPI). All countries are called upon to 
accept the principle of a minimum food- 
aid target and the concept of forward 
planning of food aid. The Resolution sets a 
target of ten million tonnes of food grain 
for 1975-76. Developed countries are 
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requested to increase the grant component 
of food aid and give a greater proportion 
in a multilateral form. 

With reference to the International 
Undertaking on World Food Security, all 
countries are requested to subscribe to 
it and build up and maintain world grain 
reserves. These are to be held nationally or 
regionally and strategically located in 
developed and developing importing 
countries, large enough to cover foreseeable 
major production shortfalls. In 
determining the size of the required 
reserve, account should be taken of the 
proposal (made by the United States) 
that the components of wheat and rice in 
the total reserve should be thirty million 
tonnes. Pending the establishment of a 
reserve, developed countries and 
developing donors are asked to contribute 
to the establishment of a 500,000 tonne 
emergency reserve under the auspices of 
the World Food Program. 

The Resolution refers to a number of 
FAO programs and procedures including 
the International Fertilizer Supply Scheme 
set up in 1974 to increase the availability 
of fertilizers for developing countries, the 
Global Information and Early Warning 
System on Food and Agriculture 
established in 1974, and the Consultative 
Sub-committee on Principles of Surplus 
Disposals, which meets regularly to 
consider the effects on commercial 
markets of disposal of agricultural products 
as aid or at concessional prices. 


Co-operation among developing 
countries 


This section calls upon developed 
countries and the United Nations system 
to provide support and assistance to 
developing countries in strengthening and 
enlarging their mutual co-operation at 
sub-regional, regional and inter-regional 
levels. Studies are requested from the 
United Nations systems to cover a number 
of matters including use of know-how, 
skills, natural resources, technology and 
funds available within developing 
countries, trade liberalisation 
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arrangements including payments and 
clearing arrangements and transfer of 
technology. 

The inclusion of this item reflects the 
belief of developing countries that 
collective self-reliance and co-operation 
among developing countries will further 
strengthen their role in the international 
economic system. At the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of Non-Aligned. 
Countries, Lima, immediately before the 
Special Session, an extensive part of the 
Program adopted at the meeting was 
devoted to this issue. 


Restructuring of the U.N. 


The resolution establishes an Ad Hoc 
Committee of all members of the United 
Nations on the restructuring of the 
economic and social sectors of the 
United Nations. 


Australia’s approach 


In his speech in Plenary on 8 September 
(see AFAR, September 1975) Senator 
Willesee said that Australia agreed on the 
urgent need for basic changes in economic 
relations between developed and 
developing countries to improve the 
position of the latter. It was in the world 
community's own interests to work for 
changes in the economic order. 

We recognised that there had been 
over-all benefits from the multilateral 
system of trade and payments developed 
after the Second World War. We were 
concerned, however, that a way be found 
of modifying and adapting the system to 
ensure a better distribution of benefits. 

At the conclusion of the Session, 
Australia and a number of other countries 
including Canada, the United States, 
Spain, the EEC, China, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern European States, Austria and 
Japan made statements of interpretation. 
The Australian statement was brief and 
made the point that the resolution would 
require further detailed consideration and 
negotiation in various other forums. Until 
this process of elaboration and 


negotiation has progressed, general 
support for the program could not be 
regarded as giving rise to commitment on 
every point. Our undertaking was to 
examine all proposals on their merits as 
developments occurred, 


Decision of Seventh Special Session 


In addition to the adoption of 
Resolution 3362 S-Vil, the Meeting 
adopted two decisions; the first concerned 
the consideration by the Thirtieth UNGA 
“of the report of the Secretary-General on 
Special measures related to the particular 
needs of the land-locked developing 
countries with a view to establishing a 
special fund for subsidising the additional 
transport costs of these countries: the 
3econd was devoted to the World 
~onference of the International Women’s 
Year, 


~onclusion of Meeting 


In his closing speech the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Dr Waldheim, 
said: 

We all knew that during a period of two 
veeks we would not be able to salve alf 
he problems we are faced with, but | think 
we all note with great satisfaction that it 
was possible to start a negotiating process 
which led to important decisions ... what 
re necessary now is to pursue these issues 

and translate them into concrete 
agreements in the period ahead. 


Dr Waldheim described the meeting as 
cne of the most significant in the history 
cf the United Nations and said that It ‘has 
Saown very convincingly that it can find, 
terough ingenuity and goodwill, the 
negotiating methods which made it 
possible to overcome the handicap of its 
Saeer size by practical and flexible devices, 
wathout excluding anybody from the 
main action’. 





The United States representative, 
Ambassador Moynihan, said: 


Perhaps never in the history of the 
“uted Nations has there been so 
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intensive and so genuine a negotiation 
among so many nations on so profoundly 
important a range of issues. We have 
shown we can negotiate in good iaith and, 
in doing so, reach genuine accord Not 
least, we have shown this can be done in 
the unique and indispensable setting of 
the United Nations. The system werks. 


Subsequently, at the Thirtieth Regular 
Session of UNGA, many representatives 
spoke favourably about the ‘success’ of 
the Seventh Special Session. 
Representatives of developing countries 
were generally encouraged by the results 
of the Special Session. For instance, the 
representative of Thailand in his speech in 
Plenary observed that its most significant 
achievement was that the spirit of 
reconciliation and co-operation prevailed 
throughout the long and laborious 
negotiations. 


Comment 


There are some grounds for optimism in 
the fact that it was possible for 138 
members of the United Nations to reach 
unanimous agreement on the text of a 
resolution covering such a broad range of 
international economic issues. Althcugh 
no dramatic breakthroughs were made in 
the difficult economic problems which 
must be resolved, the text of the 
resolution is more moderate in tone and 
substance than other related United 
Nations resolutions adopted in the racent 
past. The prospect of the forthcoming 
Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation at Paris and the recognition 
that relevant work was already under way 
in such organs as the IMF, IBRD and 
UNCTAD appeared to assist the process of 
co-operation. Perhaps the success of the 
Seventh Special Session is more relevant 
in the political context. Led by the United 
States, the major industrialised nations of 
the West succeeded in establishing a 
dialogue with developing countries cn 
international economic issues. 
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Significant developments 
in food and agriculture 


The conclusion of the recent series of Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAQ) meetings 
on 28 November marked the end of an extremely active year in the food and agriculture area. 


The most significant events of the year 
beginning with the World Food Conference 
in Rome in November 1974 were the 
establishment of the World Food Council and 
the moves towards the establishment of the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) as a specialised agency. 

Attention in the coming year will be 
focused on the Second Session of the World 
Food Council in Rome in April or June and 
further development of IFAD. Australia will 
also take its seat in April at the first meeting 
of the Committee on Food Aid Policies and 
Programs (CFA), the reconstituted governing 
body of the World Food Program. 

The recent series of meetings consisted of 
the Sixty-seventh Session of the FAO Council, 
the governing body of the FAO between 
Conferences, from 3 to 7 November, the 
Eighteenth Session of the Conference, from 
8 to 27 November, and the Sixty-eighth 
Session of the Council on 28 November. The 
Conference will not meet again until 1977. 
The Council will meet twice in 1976, 

The main item considered at the 
Sixty-seventh Session of the Council was the 
budget for the 1976-77 biennium. Council 
members were unable to reach a consensus 
on the budget and agreed merely to transmit 
the Director-General’s recommended figure of 
$US167 million to the Conference for 
consideration. A number of delegations were 
concerned about the size of the increase 
(from $US106 million in 1974-75), but there 
was no agreement on where cuts should be 
made. Others pointed out that at the request 
of the Sixty-sixth Session of the FAO Council 
the Director-General had reduced his figure 
by $US2.8 million from $US169.8 million 
and that further reductions should not be 
demanded. ($US169.8 million represented an 
increase of 59.1 per cent over 1974-75, of 
which about half was from program increases 
and the other half for cost increases). A 
budget of $US167 million was later approved 
by the FAO Conference for the next biennium. 
Australia’s contribution is 1.84 per cent. 
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The Council also considered a report from 
the Director-General of the FAO, asked for 
by its Sixty-sixth Session, on preparatory work 
for the World Conference on Agrarian 
Reform and Rural Development. The 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) at 
its Fifty-ninth Session this year endorsed 
the holding of this Conference and asked the 
U.N. Secretary-General to co-operate in its 
preparation. The Council agreed to the 
convening of the Conference in the northern 
autumn of 1978, | 

The Eighteenth FAO Conference began in 
Rome on 8 November 1975. The Australian 
delegation was led by the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr W. Ives. 

The Ninth Frank L. McDougall Memorial 
Lecture (commemorating the Australian who 
figured prominently in the setting up of FAO) 
was given by the French Minister for 
Agriculture, Mme S. Veil. 

In the opening stages, the Conference 
agreed by acclamation (without a vote) to the 
participation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) as an observer. This was 
opposed in statements by the United States 
and Israel. Other organisational steps taken 
were the admission, unanimously, of Papua 
New Guinea to membership of the FAO and 
the election by a clear margin of Mr E. 
Saouma of the Lebanon as Director-General 
for a six-year term, to succeed Dr A. H. 
Boerma of the Netherlands. 

Apart from the program of work and 
budget for 1976-77, which, as mentioned 
above, were approved as forwarded by the 
FAO Council, the substantive part of the 
Conference comprised the biennial review of 
major trends and policies in food and 
agriculture. This covered, in the food security 
area, world-wide requirements for food and 
agricultural inputs and the implementation 
of the International Undertaking on World 
Food Security. A review of longer-term trends 
and policies was carried out in the light of the 
recommendations of the World Food 
Conference, the Declaration and Plan of 


Action on the establishment of a New 
nternational Economic Order (from the 
sixth Special Session of the 
“seneral-Assembly), the recommendations of 
the Twenty-ninth regular Session of the 
jeneral Assembly and of its Seventh Special 
“ession. Agricultural production and trade 
matters were discussed under the headings of 
#ommodity and trade problems, strategy for 
"ternational agricultural adjustment, world 
Eshery situation, world forestry situation and 
ne development of agro-industries. 





The Conference also dealt with a problem of 
cash flow from the United Nations 
Bevelopment Program (UNDP), which is 
experiencing some short-term financial 
cafficulties. Consideration had also to be given 
ta an attempt by Argentina to head off a 
proposed FAO/UNDP survey of 
unconventional species of fish in Antarctic 
waters, because of possible interference with 
tue rights of members of the Antarctic 
Treaty. It was decided to consult with Treaty 
pəwers with a view to co-operation in the 
sarvey if this were practicable. Australia was 
te stand down from the FAO Council at the 
case of the Conference and New Zealand 
was elected to take its place. 


The FAO Conference concluded on 27 
November and the Sixty-eighth Session of the 
FAO Council met on 28 November to deal 
w th several organisational matters. The most 
iraportant of these for Australia was its 
ection to one of three additional seats on 
tte Committee on Food Aid Policies and 
P-ograms, the reconstituted governing body 
of the World Food Program. Australia had 
been a member of the old Intergovernmental 
Committee (IGC) from 1963 to 1973, when 
it stood aside for Ireland which had never 
served before. The new Committee, to be 
Kmown as the CFA, will, in addition to the 
responsibilities of the old IGC, have a wide 
ekarter to evolve and co-ordinate food aid 
pclicies. It will also provide a forum for 
maergovernmental consultations on national 
ard international food-aid programs. Australia 
wel serve on the CFA from 1 January 1976 
to 31 December 1977. The first meeting will 
be held from 26 April to 2 May 1976. 


Action has continued throughout 1975 
towards the setting up of the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 
wich, with the World Food Council, was a 
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development of major significance from the 
World Food Conference. The aim given to 
the proposed IFAD was to finance agricultural 
development projects primarily for food 
production in the developing countries. 
Australia attended the first Meeting of 
Interested Governments called by the U.N. 
Secretary-General in May 1975 and was 
elected to membership of an Ad Hoc Working 
Group set up to make detailed proposals for 
the establishment and operation of the Fund. 
This Ad Hoc Working Group met three times 
in the period July to October 1975. Ht 
produced draft Articles of Agreement and 
considered the legal status the Fund should 
have. It was finally decided to recommend 
that the Fund should be set up as a new 
specialised agency of the United Nations, and 
this proposal, with the draft Articles of 
Agreement as far as agreed, were put to a 
second Meeting of Interested Governments in 
Rome from 27 to 31 October. From this 
Meeting a draft resolution on the establishment 
of IFAD was put before the General Assembly 
at its Thirtieth Session. The resolution was 
adopted by the General Assembly on 

27 November. It calls on the Secretary-General 
to convene a Plenipotentiary "Conference in 
Rome, which will adopt and open for 
signature an agreement for establishing the 
IFAD with an initial target of one billion 
Special Drawing Rights (SDR). The 
Plenipotentiary Conference cannot be held, 
however, until a further Meeting of Interested 
Governments can meet to settle certain 
controversial aspects of the draft Articles of 
Agreement. This will, hopefully, be done in 
January 1976. Meanwhile, a legal 
sub-committee will try to reach agreement 
on the privileges and immunities to be 
extended to the Fund and its employees, a 
question which is causing considerable 
difficulty. 


Australia supported the Fund from the 
outset and stands ready to make a contribution 
when it opens. Despite the work that has 
been done this year it does not now seem 
possible that the opening will be at the 
beginning of 1976, as was hoped even up to 
the time of the Seventh Special Session of 
the General Assembly in September. It can 
now be expected that the Meeting of 
Plenipotentiaries will be held in March 1976 
and that the Fund will be set up to begin 
operations late in 1976 or early in 1977. 
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Nuclear-free zones 


There has been increased interest among many states in the past few years at the prospect of 
achieving some measure of arms control through the adeption of regional agreements between 
non-nuclear-weapon states who share a common desire for security without recourse to 


nuclear arms. 


The more frequently discussed proposals 
are those which seek to designate certain areas 
as ‘nuclear-weapon-free’ or ‘nuclear-free’ 
zones, i.e. zones in which the possession, 
testing, deployment or use of nuclear weapons 
would be prohibited by all the countries in 
the zone. 


The first successful arms control agreement 
of this type was the Antarctic Treaty of 1959, 
which completely demilitarised the Antarctic 
continent and, in effect, created the first 
nuclear-free zone. Two further agreements 
have since been achieved covering uninhabited 
areas. The Outer Space Treaty of 1967 
prohibits the placing of any objects containing 
nuclear weapons in orbit around the earth, on 
celestial bodies or in outer space. This was 
followed in 1971 by the Seabed Treaty which 
prohibits the placement of nuclear weapons 
on the seabed or ocean floor. 


Creation of zones in politically defined (as 
opposed to physically defined) areas has 
proved much more difficult. From time to 
time a number of proposals have been put 
forward, but few have been the subject of 
serious negotiation and even fewer brought to 
fruition. The earliest post-war proposal for a 
zone of limitation and inspection of 
armaments, including nuclear weapons, 
appears to have been that for Central Europe 
proposed by the Soviet Union in 1956. Other 
areas which have since been proposed for 
nuclear-free status include Scandinavia, the 
Balkans, the Middle East, South Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the South Pacific. 

The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America (the Treaty of 
Tlateloico) is the only formal instrument 
concluded so far which establishes a 
nuclear-free-zone in a populated area. It was 
also the first agreement on nuclear arms 
limitation, disarmament and collateral 
disarmament measures to establish a system of 
control under a permanent regional 
supervisory organ (known as OPANAL). The 
Treaty prohibits the presence of nuclear 
weapons, or the conduct of any tests of nuclear 
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weapons, in the territory of any party to it. 
Parties to the Treaty have taken differing 

views on whether the Treaty also prohibits 

peacetu. nuclear explosions. 


Opened for signature on 14 February 
1967, after four years of negotiations, the 
Treaty was in force for twenty States of 
Latin America and the Caribbean at July 
1975. Erazil and Chile, however, while having 
ratified the Treaty, have exercised their right 
not to ke bound by it until certain requirements 
(includ ng entry into force for all states 
eligible to become party to the Treaty and its 
Protoccls) have been met. Argentina has 
signed the Treaty but not ratified it. Three 
eligible states (Bahamas, Cuba and Guyana) 
have not signed it. 


The Treaty has two Additional Protocols, 
open tc signature by states outside the zone. 
The first provides for the extension of 
nuclear-free status to certain territories within 
the zone which are under the jurisdiction of 
extra-territorial states. This Protocol has been 
ratified by the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdcm. The United States has declared that 
neither Puerto Rico nor the U.S. Virgin 
Islands could be included tn the zone. France 
has declared that no distinction can be drawn 
betweea various parts of French territory, so 
that because France is a nuclear-weapon state 
no par: of its territory can be given 
nuclear-free status, 


Under Additional Protocol H, the 
nuclear-weapon states would undertake to 
respect the Treaty fully, and not to use or 
threaten to use nuclear weapons against any 
party to the Treaty. China, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States have 
adhered to this Protocol. The Soviet Union 
claims that the Treaty has a number of 
shortcomings. Its principal objections are 
that the Treaty allows the transit of nuclear 
weapons through the zone, and that it leaves 
open the possibility of extending application 
to the high seas, contrary to the principle of 
freedom of navigation on the high seas. 


The United Nations General Assembly 
m 1974 dealt with an unprecedented number 
at proposals for nuclear-free zones: in the 
sliddle East and South Asia, as well as in 
watin America and Africa. Consequently, 
raniand proposed that a Group of Experts 
ander the auspices of the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament (CCD) study all 
suspects of such zones in an attempt to lay 
«own guidelines. The proposal was accepted, 
wad the Group met in Geneva during 1975 
with Australia participating. The Group's 
ikeport has been submitted to the current 
“ession of the General Assembly. 
In a paper submitted to the Study Group, 
australia put forward a number of objectives 
or any nuclear-free zone. Such a zone should: 
ta) make a genuine contribution to the 
security of individual states party to the 
agreement constituting the zone: 

@) make a genuine.contribution to 
regional security; 

(=) preferably also make a genuine 
contribution to global security; and 

(£) enhance and extend established 
international arms control instruments, 
and in particular the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 








<he United States 
and the ILO 






U.S. AND ILO 


The working paper continued by 
enunciating six general principles which should 
be observed in any agreement to establish a 
zone, so that the zone should be effective as 
an arms control measure: 


(a) the zone should have clearly defined and 
internationally acceptable boundaries; 
(b) the zone should be supported by all 
States within it; 
(c) the initiative to establish a zone should 
come from within; 
(d) national acquisition of a nuclear 
explosive capability should be precluded: 
(e) zonal arrangements should include 
adequate verification procedures to 
ensure compliance; 
and 
(f) zonal arrangements should have the 
agreement of the nuclear-weapon states. 
Although the Report of the Study Group 
suffers from a number of weaknesses, due to 
the divergence of views within the Group and 
the speed with which the Report had to be 
written, the exercise proved to be useful, and 
should provide a point of reference for 
ensuring that future nuclear-free zone 
proposals put before the General Assembly 
contain a serious measure of arms control. 


te United States has officially advised the International Labour Organisation (ILO) in 


Ceneva of its intention to withdraw from the organisation. 


Under the Constitution of the ILO, notice 
of intention to withdraw takes effect two years 
after its receipt by the Director-General of 
the Organisation, subject to the member having 
fulfilled all financial obligations arising from 
its membership. 





The United States, which pays twenty-five 
per cent of the Organisation’s budget, has 
men four reasons for its decision: 





ay 
ee? 


a The erosion of tripartite representation in 
the ILO and the increasing domination by 
governments of workers’ and employers’ 
groups in the Organisation. 


a The ‘appallingly selective concern’ shown by 
he International Labour Conference over 


a number of years in the application of the 
ILO’s basic conventions on freedom of 
association and forced labour. 

a The ‘utter disregard of the established 
procedures and machinery’ shown by the 
Conference in recent years in adopting 
resolutions condemning particular member 
states which happen to be the political 
targets of the moment. 

a Increasing and excessive involvement by the 
ILO in political issues beyond the 
competence and mandate of the 
Organisation. 

In announcing its intention to withdraw on 

6 November, the United States has stressed that 

it does not wish to leave the Organisation. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT 


It clearly hopes that changes to the ILO 
during the two-year period will satisfy its 
concerns and if this is so the notice of 
withdrawal may be cancelled. It is not clear, 
however, precisely what the United States 
Government expects of the ILO before it will 
be prepared to resume its full participation in 
the Organisation. The official letter from the 
U.S. Secretary of State, Dr. H. Kissinger, to the 
Director-General of the ILO, Mr Blanchard, 
said in part: ‘The United States does not wish 
to leave the ILO. The United States does not 
expect to do so. But we do intend to make 
every possible effort to promote the 
conditions which will facilitate our continued 


participation. If this should prove impossible 
we are, in fact, prepared to depart’. 

Reacting to the United States letter, the 
Director-General noted that the action 
conformed with the procedures laid down for 
withdrawal and added that, during the two 
years before withdrawal can take effect, the 
participation of any member state taking this 
step remained unaltered and that all obligations, 
including financial ones, should be met. The 
Director-General expressed his personal regret 
at the step taken by the United States and 
said it came at a time when the ILO was 
carrying out a large work program called 
for by workers of the whole world. 


New Government elected 


in Australia 


On 13 December a Liberal-National Country Party coalition Government was elected in 
Australia with a clear majority in both Houses of Parliament. 


The new Government is led by Mr J. M. Fraser, who was appointed caretaker Prime Minister 
by the Governor-General on 11 November, pending a general election. 
Mr Fraser’s Ministry, appointed on 18 December, is: 


Inner Cabinet 
Prime Minister—-Mr J. M. Fraser 


Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
National Resources and Overseas Trade— 
Mr J. D. Anthony 

Treasurer—Mr P. R. Lynch 

Minister for Primary Industry— 

Mr I. McC. Sinclair 


Minister for Administrative Services— 
Senator R. G. Withers 


Minister for Environment, Housing and 
Community Development— 
Senator I. J. Greenwood 


Minister for Industry and Commerce— 
Senator R. C. Cotton 

Minister for Employment and Industrial 
Relations—-Mr A. A. Street 

Minister for Transport—Mr P. J. Nixon 

Minister for Education—Senator J. L. Carrick 

Minister for Foreign Affairs— 
Mr A. S. Peacock 

Minister for Defence-——Mr D. J. Killen 
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Outer Cabinet 


Minister for Social Security— 
Senator M. G. C. Guilfoyle 


Attorney-General—Mr R. J. Ellicott 


Minister for Business and Consumer Affairs— 
Mr J. W. Howard 


Minister for Post and Telecommunications 
and Minister assisting the Treasurer-— 
Mr R. V. Garland 


Minister for Health—-Mr R. J. D. Hunt 


Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs—-Mr M. J. R. Mackellar 


Minister for Aboriginal Affairs— 
Mr R. L Viner 


Minister for the Northern Territory— 
Mr A. E. Adermann 


Minister for the Capital Territory— 

Mr E. L. Robinson 
Minister for Construction—Mr J. E. McLeay 
Minister for Repatriation—Mr K. E. Newman 
Minister for Science—Senator J. J. Webster 


EULOGY 


Eulogy for Sir Patrick Shaw, 


C.B.E., B.A., Dip. Pub. Admin. 


Following is the text of the eulogy for Sir P 


atrick Shaw, delivered by U.S. Deputy Secretary 


af State, Robert S. Ingersoll, at the memorial service held in Washington Cathedral on 


-riday, 2 January, 1976: 


It seems strange that Pat Shaw’s friends in 
-Vashington should gather without his 
æregarious presence among us; he was so 
aive, so full of interest in the world around 
um, that I still find it difficult to believe that 
ae is not here. Like many of you, I had the 
measure of seeing him recently, and found 
am cheerful, calm, and actively working 
% further strengthen relations between 
Australia and the United States. There was 
=20 hint that he would be taken from us 
s suddenly. His passing would have been a 
shock at any time; it was even more so 
because it was so unexpected. 


To me, Pat Shaw was the perfect diplomat, 
m the best sense of the word. He always 
Epresented Australia firmly but reasonably, 
and he fully understood the need for honesty 
and forthrightness in the communications 
between our two Governments. His own 
Conscience would not have allowed him to 
sxeak otherwise. All of us who dealt 
vith him found him thorough, patient, and 
well-informed. It truly was a pleasure to 
© business with him. 


Pat Shaw knew well that relations between 
two great democracies must go beyond the 


The Governor-General of 
Ausiralia, Sir John Kerr, on 
the lawns of Government 
‘House, Canberra, with 
some of the members of 
the Inner Cabinet of the 
Liberal-National Country 
Party coalition Government 
from left: Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, Treasurer, Mr 

P. R. Lynch, Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
Sir John, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for 
National Resources and 
Overseas Trade, Mr J. D. 
Anthony, Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr 

I. McC. Sinclair, and the 
Minister for Administrative 
Services, Senator R. G. 
Withers. 


normal business of dipomacy, and into 

the inner workings of our societies, their values 
and institutions. He always made an effort 

to reach as many Americans as possible; 

I sometimes think that everyone in 
Washington knew him. He certainly was 

well known in the Congress, where he had 
many good friends. And he was a keen 
observer of the American scene, well 
prepared to interpret the often bewildering 
complexity of this country to his Government. 


Patrick Shaw understood as well as 
anyone the need for the great industrial 
democracies to anticipate the future, to work 
with each other and others to build 2 
more decent and stable world. He saw that 
we must act wisely and firmly to preserve our 
most treasured values. He knew that the 
United States and Australia, these continent- 
sized countries, blessed with rich resources, 
productive citizens, and representative 
Governments, have a special role to play. 
He understood the logic of changing strategic 
perceptions and policies. His outstanding 
performance as Ambassador was due not 
only to his professionalism, but also to his 
conviction that what he was doing was 
important. 


s 
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PRESIDENT FORD 


The Government of Australia long ago 
recognized Pat Shaw's ability. He was one of 
Australia’s most senior and experienced 
career diplomats, having served as 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Indonesia, and Nepal, as High 
Commissioner to India, and as Australia’s 
Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations before coming to Washington. He was 
awarded the Order of Commander of the 
British Empire and was knighted in 1972. 


No tributes to Pat Shaw’s intelligence and 
professional skill should disguise what is 
really important: Patrick Shaw, the human 
being. He was, above all, a delightful person 
to know. His soft-spoken restraint only 
partially hid an irrepressible interest in life, 
and a wry sense of humor. He never lost 
his interest in meeting people and exchanging 
ideas; he never failed to enjoy a good story, 
or to brighten whatever group he joined. 

He was full of energy and enthusiasm, and 
always was a keen sportsman. He made 
the most of that short time granted to each 


President Ford's 
visit to China 


of us to enjoy life and our fellow 
human beings. 


There was another dimension to 
Sir Patrick’s life that he valued highly: 
his family. He was fortunate to share his life 
with a wonderful woman, Helen Shaw; 
many of you have the pleasure to know her, 
and you realize what a source of strength 
she has been for her husband. The Shaws have 
two fine daughters, and one is with us 
today. Cur hearts go out to the Shaws in 
in this sad moment; we wish them the 
very best in the future. 


I am sure that Pat Shaw would not wish us 
to mourn too long; to him, life was to be 
enjoyed, and our existence as human beings 
was an opportunity to be explored. I 
suggest that we think about this man, about 
his human qualities and his achievements, 
and remember him happily as a friend and as 
a fine human being. Let each of us take a 
moment to reflect on Pat Shaw, see his 
face, and think to ourselves: It was a 
privilege to know him. 


The President of the United States of America, Mr G. Ford, visited China from 1 to 5 


December for talks with Chinese leaders. 


The visit made it clear that both China and the U.S.A. continue to identify areas of common 
interest. It was the desire to identify areas of common interest that prompted President 


Nixon's visit to China in 1972. 


The visit came almost four years after 
President Nixon’s visit in February 1972. At 
the conclusion of that visit, both sides signed 
the now famous ‘Shanghai Communique’, 
which set the stage for the improvement of 
Sino-United States relations. In the absence 
of full diplomatic ties between Washington 
and Peking, visits such as President Nixon’s 
and President Ford's provide an opportunity 
for high level exchanges of views between the 
two Governments. Given the importance of 
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both countries, and their differences of views, 
as well as their common interests, such 
exchanges are essential and assume a greater 
significance. Semi-official links between 
Washington and Peking exist with each side 
maintaining a ‘liaison office’ in the other’s 
capital, despite the fact that the United 
States retains full diplomatic ties with Taiwan. 
President Ford was given a cordial 
reception by Chinese leaders, reflecting the 
special nature of the relationship between 


tie United States and China. He was granted 
sn audience with the Chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Mao Tse-tung, 
znd had sessions of talks with the leading 
“ice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping, who acted as 
Fost to the President on behalf of Premier 
«hou En-lai. At a press conference, the 
‘Jnited States Secretary of State, Dr H. 
misSinger, who accompanied President Ford, 
said that discussions had focused on 
imternational events, trade, scientific and 
sultural exchanges, and the normalisation of 
lations between the two countries, No 








LAOS 


communique was issued at the conclusion of 
the visit. 


The visit provided an opportunity for both 
sides to reaffirm their commitment to work 
for improvements in relations betweea the 
two countries on the basis of the Shanghai 
Communique. 


Speeches made during the visit indicate 
both major United States and Chinese leaders 
acknowledge that closer relations between the 
two countries will contribute to a mere 
secure international order. 


_aos: New Government 


and policies 


Laos was proclaimed a People’s Democratic Republic on 2 December following a two-day 
meeting of a People’s National Congress attended by 264 ‘representatives of the entire people 


af Laos’, 


The National Congress also defined the 
“rganisational structure of the new Republic 
which will consist of a president, a supreme 
seople’s council, a prime minister and a 
thirty-nine-member Cabinet. 


Prince Souvannouvong, the half-brother 
af former Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma 
and Chairman of the Lao Patriotic Front 
LPF), has been appointed President of the 
Republic, and is concurrently President of the 
supreme People’s Council. The thirty-nine- 
{member Cabinet is headed by the new 
Prime Minister, Kaysone Phoumivan, a 
erominent figure in the Lao People’s 
Revolutionary Party (LPRP). Almost 
without exception the members of the new 
‘Cabinet are members of the LPRP or its 
“ront organisation the LPF. The former 
aing, Prince Savang Vatthana, has been 
setained as supreme adviser to the President, 
¿nd the former Prime Minister, Souvanna 
Phouma, as adviser to the Government. 








In a speech before the National Congress 
an 2 December, Prime Minister Kaysone 
dicated that one of the tasks of his new 


Government will be to make preparations for 
the holding of general elections for the 
National Assembly. The Cabinet will also 
co-operate with the Supreme People’s Council 
in conducting the research to prepare a new 
constitution and to set up legal regulations 
for the Republic. 


In its “Action Program’, the new 
Government calls for the elimination of all 
traces of colonialism, feudalism and the 
‘comprador-bourgeoisie’, and calls for the 
mobilisation of the masses to boost 
production, and restore and expand the 
economy. Emphasis is also placed or. 
heightening the political awareness of the 
masses, the elimination of illiteracy and 
the building of a national, democratie and 
progressive culture. 


The new Government of Laos, while 
critical of the Governments of the United 
States and Thailand, has expressed 
friendship towards the people of Thailand. 
It has also pledged itself to the pursuit of a 
foreign policy of independence, peace, 
friendship and non-alignment. The ‘Action 
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Program’ also expresses strong interest in 
foreign aid and Laos’s intention to 

participate in all activities of the United 
Nations and other international organisations 
of which it is a member, or will become a 
member. A fundamental objective of the new 
Lao Government's foreign policy is the 
strengthening of relations, solidarity, 
co-operation and mutual aid with the peoples 
and Governments of Viet Nam and Cambodia. 


Veterinary experts 
visit from Europe 


A group of five senior veterinary experts 
from the European Communities arrived in 
Sydney on 21 November 1975, to begin a tour 
of Australia, New Zealand and other meat- 
exporting countries. In the two weeks spent 
in Australia, they visited all mainland States 
to inspect and assess export meat processing 
plants and State and federal veterinary 
Services. 

The tour follows from the EC’s ‘Third 
Country Directive’, a new standards code for 
imports of meat and live animals, due to 
come into force on 1 January 1976 for the 
original six members of the EC, and in 1978 
for the three newer members (UK, Ireland, 
Denmark). 

The group’s assessment of Australian 
practices will be of major importance for the 
export trade, and the group’s report to the 
Commission and the Commission’s reaction 
to it will be awaited with great interest. 


A former Neapolitan, Dr 
P. Totaro (left), who has 
been appointed Director of 
the Community Arts 
Program of the Australia 
Council discusses the 
program with Mr K. 
Morgan, a member of the 
Council's Community Arts 
and Regional Development 
Program Committee. 
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Antarctic appointments 


Four men have been appointed 
officers-in-charge for 1976 of Australia’s 
stations on the Antarctic continent and at 
Macquarie Island. They are Dr P. Arriens, 
who will go to Davis, Mr P. McKenzie 
(Macquarie Island), Mr K. Chester (Casey) 
and Lieutenant-Colonel I. Teague 
(Mawson). 


Dr Arriens has been working as a visiting 
professor with the Punjab University of India 
and is a visiting fellow of the Australian 
National University, Canberra. He has had 
previous Antarctic experience as a geologist 
with the 1971, 1972 and 1973 summer relief 
expeditions. 


Mr McKenzie recently returned to Australia 
from Papua New Guinea, where he worked for 
nine years with the then Office of Local 
Government. 


Mr Chester served as a flight officer with 
the RAAF, spent twenty years as a patrol 
officer in Papua New Guinea and has been 
sales manager of a real estate firm. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Teague is serving with 
the Australian Army as an officer of the 
Royal Australian Infantry. 





East Timor: Funeral 
of journalists 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
announced on 5 December that a burial service 
zad been held in Jakarta that day for the 
Fve television newsmen who lost their lives in 
East Timor last October. 

He said that the Australian Ambassador to 
Iadonesia. Mr R. A. Woolcott, had attended 
tae burial service on behalf of the Australian 
Government. 

Mr Peacock said that he wanted to pay a 
tribute to the five men, Gary Cunningham., 
Greg Shackleton, Tony Stewart, Brian Peters 
ad Malcolm Rennie. 

The five—members of two television news 
teams, one from Channel 7 in Melbourne and 
the other from Channel 9 in Sydney-—had 
been courageous representatives of a free and 
democratic press. 

“They went to East Timor aware that 
it was a dangerous assignment’, Mr Peacock 
said. “They went to the border town of Balibo 
and chose to stay even when they knew it was 
the imminent target of attack. They stayed 
because, I believe, they saw the search for 
truth and the need to report it first-hand as a 
me2cessary task, 

‘I take this opportunity to record the 
tribute of the Australian Government and of 
myself personally to the five men and to 
extend our deepest sympathy to their families, 








East Timor: Evacuation 
cf Australians 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock. 
canfirmed on 3 December that arrangements 
had been made for Australians in East Timor 
tc leave the territory. 

He said that fourteen Australians and two 
Swiss nationals had been ferried by charter 
amcraft from Dili to the island of Atauro 
about thirty kilometres distant. (Atauro is 
stll under Portuguese administration.) The 
Government was sending an aircraft to 
Aéauro that day to bring them to Darwin. 

It was expected that most of the evacuees 
would return to Australia, although some 
members of the Red Cross team might 
remain at Atauro for the time being. 
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These arrangements, the Minister said, had 
been made necessary by clear indications that 
the scale of the fighting in the Portuguese 
territory, and hence the dangers for those 
remaining there, would increase. The satety 
of Australians in East Timor had 
become a matter for grave concern. 

For some time past, Mr Peacock said, 
Australians had been warned of the dangers 
of travelling to East Timor and travellers 
had been told that they were going 
there at their own risk. The latest events had 
made it necessary to warn Australians in 
Dili and elsewhere in the territory that in the 
interests of their safety they should leave 
immediately. The Government had been glad 
to help them to do so. 

Mr Peacock said that as far as was known 
there were only three Australians now on the 
mainland of East Timor. These were 
a married couple on a plantation at the 
eastern end of the main island and a freelance 
journalist, Mr R. East, who had declined 
the offer of evacuation. 

Mr Peacock said that he would like to 
express his gratitude to the Red Cross, the 
Air Transport Group and the SAATAS air 
charter company for their contribution to the 
operations, 


East Timor: No 
betrayal 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, said 
on 7 December that the Australian 
Government deeply regretted the course 
which events in East Timor had taken 

‘It is tragic for the Timorese and a 
matter for serious concern to the countries of 
the region that the decolonisation process 
has broken down so completely,’ he said. 

‘While the Australian Government fally 
appreciates the gravity of the problems posed 
for the Indonesian Government by the 
breakdown of administration in East Timor, 
the continuation of fighting by the competing 
parties, and the movement of 40,000 refugees 
into its territory, we had hoped——and have 
pressed—that there would not be a recourse to 
the use of force by our neighbour. As recently 
as 4 December our Ambassador in Jakarta 
again made it clear that this was our view. 

‘The present Liberal and National Country 
Party Government inherited the Timor crisis 
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The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser. 


at the eleventh hour. We believe—and it is a 
matter of record, not of hindsight—that a 
more positive role by Australia in the earlier 
stages—a strong regional initiative, for 
example—was possible, desirable, and might 
have had very beneficial results. 

‘Since coming to office we have co-sponsored 
and vigorously supported a draft resolution in 
the United Nations reaffirming the right of 
self-determination of the Timorese, urging 
the need for a peaceful settlement, calling for 
a revival of talks among the conflicting 
parties, and proposing that the Government 
of Portugal should request a United Nations 
visiting mission to East Timor. 

‘While we appreciate the strains which 
events impose on the Fretilin spokesman, 
Mr Horta, we must reject any suggestion that 
Australia has “betrayed” the Timorese, or is 
responsible in any way for the present recourse 
to force. It is the Portuguese who are the 
colonial power. Portugal’s own internal 
disarray has been a major contributing factor. 

‘In the absence of any attempt to ascertain 
the will of the East Timorese, the equating of 
Fretilin’s cause with that of the East 
Timorese people cannot be accepted. Further, 
the Australian Government believes that 
Fretilin’s earlier refusal to participate in talks 
with the other parties and its unilateral 
declaration of independence on 28 November 
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have not helped either the peaceful 
resolution of the crisis or its own cause. 

‘It is obvious that the initiatives open to the 
Australian Government are limited. The 
options have closed almost to vanishing point. 
We shall, however, continue our efforts to 
gain support for the United Nations resolution. 
We shall be ready to resume humanitarian 
aid as soon as practicable. We shall continue 
to consult closely with countries of the 
region to explore other possible regional 
initiatives. But there is unfortunately no way 
of recovering the opportunities that were 
allowed to slip away months ago,’ Mr Peacock 
added. 


East Timor: Call for 
ceasefire 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
said on 8 December that the Government was 
continually watching the development of 
events in East Timor. 

Mr Peacock recalled that the tragedy of 
East Timor had really begun with the 
intense political difficulties which Portugal 
had experienced over recent months. This had 
led to the fact that successive Portuguese 
Governments had been unable to exercise 
sufficient influence in East Timor with 
the result that the Macau program for 
decolonisation had broken down. This had in 
turn precipitated a situation of disorder in 
the territory, leading, among other things, to 
the flight of some 40,000 refugees across the 
border into Indonesian Timor. This sudden 
and large influx of refugees had caused the 
Indonesian Government great difficulties. 
Conflict between the various political groups 
in the territory had begun simultaneously and 
fighting had gone on intermittently over the 
past few weeks. This had led to the recent 
unilateral declaration of independence by the 
Fretilin party, a declaration which had been 
followed by a declaration by other political 
groups that East Timor was a part of 
Indonesia. The whole situation had culminated 
in the attack upon and capture of Dill. 

Indonesia’s stated objective, Mr Peacock 
continued, was the restoration of law and 
order, a task which Portugal had been unable 
to carry out, as a necessary pre-condition to 
a proper expression by the Timorese people of 


taeir own wishes regarding their political 
fature. While this objective was laudable, the 
raeans chosen by Indonesia to achieve it was a 
raatter for deep regret and concern on the 
rart of the Australian Government, On a 
mimber of occasions in the past, the 
Australian Ambassador in Jakarta had been 
imstructed to point out to the Indonesian 

C overnment that the use of force was not an 
aopropriate means to settle the problem of 
East Timor. The last occasion on 

vhich the Ambassador had made this point to 
t-e Indonesian authorities had been on 

4 December 1975. The Australian Government 
dd not condone the attack upon Dili which 
had just taken place. ‘We do not regard the 
use of force as an appropriate means of 
selving international problems’, he said. 

The Australian Government, Mr Peacock 
continued, had just learned that Portugal 
irtended to complain to the Security Council 
o the United Nations about Indonesia’s action 
ower East Timor. The Government 
understood that the Security Council was 
lmely to meet during the course of this week 
te discuss the question. The Australian 
C overnment would seek to be represented 
when the Security Council met for this 
purpose. Its representative there would press 
fer a call by the Security Council for an 
immediate cease-fire—‘as indeed we do now’. 
I5 representative would also express the 
smong view that the Timorese people should 
have the opportunity to exercise their right of 
self-determination. Australia would support 
the despatch of United Nations observers to 
Fast Timor to see that an appropriate 
process of self-determination took place. 
Australia would expect that if Indonesia 
appeared before the Security Council, 
Indonesia would respond to the international 
cencern which had been aroused over the fate 
o the people in the territory and would 
e: plain clearly her motives and intentions. 

Mr Peacock said that the Australian 
Government would be asking its Ambassador 
ir Jakarta to explain to the Indonesian 
anthorities the views which Australia would 
seek to present to the Security Council. The 
Ambassador would also be instructed to tell 
the Indonesian Government once again that 
the use of force in East Timor was not 
aż appropriate way to solve the problems of 
the territory. 

In the midst of the tragedy of East 
I mor, Mr Peacock continued, Australia 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr A. S. Peacock. 


stood ready to provide aid as soon as the 
situation on the ground permitted. ‘We are 
approaching the Indonesian Government in 
this sense with a request for assurances about 
the security of Australian personnel that 
would be involved’, he said. 

The Minister concluded by saying that 
when the Fourth Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly resumed its 
discussion of East Timor that night 
the Australian representative would repeat 
Australia’s call for an immediate ceasefire and 
wish to see a process of self-determination 
applied under proper United Nations 
supervision. 


East Timor: Talks 
in Jakarta 


Australia was pursuing several vigorous 
initiatives to restore peace in East Timor, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the caretaker 
Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, announced 
on 11 December. 

Mr Peacock said that in Jakarta on 
10 December the Australian Ambassador, 

Mr R. A. Woolcott, had called on the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik, to 
inform him of the Australian Government's 
views on the problem of East Timor. 
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The Ambassador had told Mr Malik that the 
Australian Government was strongly opposed 
to the use of force in Timor and that force 
was not the appropriate way to solve the 
problems of the territory. 

On instructions, Mr Woolcott had also 
raised with Mr Malik the question of 
humanitarian assistance to East Timor, 
as Mr Peacock had foreshadowed in his 
statement of 8 December. The Indonesian 
Foreign Minister was informed that Australia 
was eager to resume humanitarian aid and 
that Australia hoped that the International 
Red Cross operations would start again as 
soon as possible. 

Mr Malik’s response was encouraging and 
Mr Peacock said that the Australian 
authorities would be following the question 
up with Indonesia. The Government's hope 
was that Australian aid would continue to be 
be provided through the ICRC (International 
Committee for the Red Cross). Mr Peacock 
said that there was clearly an urgent need 
for aid activities in East Timor to resume. 

He repeated that the Government would 
adopt a generous approach to the problem of 
refugees from East Timor, should it 
arise. This would accord with the attitude 
traditionally adopted by Liberal-National 
Country Party Governments. 

Mr Peacock also referred to the active 
role which the Australian delegation was 
playing in the United Nations Fourth 
(Decolonisation) Committee, where the 
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The Australian 
administrator of U.S. 
bicentennial activities, Mr 
J. Neary (left), the New 
York Director of the 
Australian Exhibit 
Organisation, Mr J. 1. 
Maunder, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Australian 
Exhibit Organisation, Mr 
A. A. Shakespeare, discuss 
plans for the Australian 
Government to endow a 
Chair of Australian studies 
at Harvard University. 


situation in East Timor had been under 
review for the last ten days. 

He recalled in this regard that Australia, 
along with eight other countries of our region, 
had been co-sponsoring a resolution in the 
Fourth Committee last week which the 
Government had hoped would be a positive 
contribution in the search for a peaceful 
settlement in East Timor. In the event, 
the resolution could not be brought to the vote 
mainly because of protracted discussion of 
other items and the efforts of a number of 
other delegations of countries outside the 
region to press for amendments. 

Mr Peacock said that the Australian 
Government had much regretted this 
development. The regional text had been 
overtaken by events of the weekend. There 
were now two new draft resolutions before 
the Committee, one of which reflected the 
views of states which were critical of Indonesia 
and another draft co-sponsored by a group of 
Asian states, which did not seek to 
apportion blame. 

Mr Peacock noted, however, that the object 
of both resolutions would be to bring about 
a restoration of conditions in East Timor 
which would allow the withdrawal of 
Indonesian forces and permit the process of 
self-determination to resume. Discussion of 
the two draft resolutions would continue 
tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, outside the Fourth Committee, 
consultations have begun among members of 


he Security Council concerning Portugal’s 
quest for a Security Council meeting to 
«iscuss the Timor issue, 

The Australian request to appear before 
the Security Council had been lodged with the 
“Jnited Kingdom, which occupies the 
“residency of the Security Council this month. 
“he Minister said that in its approach to 
üne Security Council Australia would be 
erging on the Council the need to move 
euickly to bring about United Nations 
mvolvement in the problem of East Timor 
#8 soon as possible. 

While Australia held no fixed views on 
what form this involvement might take, the 
Government felt that the easiest and quickest 
course would be to despatch a representative 
cf the Secretary-General to the territory to 
port back on conditions there and to make 
commendations for further action by the 
Security Council, he said. 

Mr Peacock added that Australia would 
&.so be urging that the Council provide for 
an immediate end to hostilities and the 
establishment of conditions for a withdrawal 
cf Indonesian forces and a resumption of the 
process of self-determination, with appropriate 
United Nations participation, 








East Timor: U.N. 
resolution 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
caretaker Government, Mr A. S. Peacock, said 
cra 12 December it was hoped that the 
passage of a resolution on East Timor in the 
Fourth Committee of the United Nations 
Ceneral Assembly would help to lead the way 
back to peaceful methods of solving the 
problems of that territory. 

Mr Peacock said that the resolution, if 
canfirmed by the General Assembly itself, 
would open the way for consideration of the 
gaestion of Timor in the Security Council, 
waich had been marking time pending the 
oatcome of discussion in the Assembly. 

Mr Peacock noted that the Fourth 
Committee had approved the resolution the 
pevious day by a vote of sixty-nine states 
{cluding Australia) in favour, eleven states 
(rcluding Indonesia) against, with thirty-eight 
astentions. 


STATE 





MENTS 


Australia had supported the resolution 
because it had a number of positive features, 
which had been absorbed from an earlier 
draft resolution that the Australian delegation 
had co-sponsored and which retained their 
force and validity. 


Foremost among those positive features 
was an appeal to the parties in East 
Timor to join in talks to end the strife in the 
territory and lead towards the orderly exercise 
of the right of self-determination by the 
Timorese people. 

The resolution also called upon Indonesia 
to withdraw its armed forces, urged the right 
for the people of East Timor freely to 
exercise their right to self-determination and 
independence, and requested the Special 
Committee of Twenty-four on Decolonisation 
to send a fact-finding mission to the territory 
as soon as possible. 


Mr Peacock said that he understood the 
reasons why Indonesia had opposed the 
resolution. To some extent Australia shared 
those misgivings. 


‘Not least we understand Indonesia's view 
that it is necessary to have peace and order in 
the territory to facilitate the expression of the 
views of the people of Timor of their own 
wishes for the future. Nevertheless we cannot 
agree that the use of force is an appropriate 
means of settling the problem of East 
Timor,’ he said. 

The spotlight would now turn to the 
Security Council. The Council, as the United 
Nations body charged with primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, would have 
an important responsibility to work for a 
resumption of the process of peaceful and 
agreed decolonisation in East Timor. 

For this purpose the active co-operation of all 
parties to the dispute, and of all members of 
the Council, would be necessary., 


Mr Peacock recalled that Australia, 
although not a member of the Council, 
would be seeking the right to take part in the 
debate there. 

The delegation’s instructions would be to 
continue the efforts it had been pressing in the 
Fourth Committee to bring about a ceasefire 
and a resumption of the process of peaceful 
decolonisation—with appropriate United 
Nations involvement—leading towards the 
exercise of the right of self-determination, 
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The President of Indonesia, General Soeharto. 


East Timor: U.N. 
decision welcomed 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, welcomed on 23 December the 
action of the United Nations Security Council 
in approving, by a unanimous fifteen votes in 
favour, a compromise resolution on East 
Timor. 

Mr Peacock said that the Council’s move 
was a Step in the right direction—a return to 
peaceful processes in the decolonisation of 
East Timor. 

Its unanimous agreement on the resolution 
was particularly welcome, in view of earlier 
fears that differences between some member 
states of the United Nations might be hard 
to resolve. 

He identified the main features of the 
resolution as: 
= a call for respect for the territorial 

integrity of the territory and the right of 

its people to self-determination; 

= a call upon Indonesia to withdraw its 
forces; 

= a call upon Portugal for co-operation with 
the United Nations to enable the people of 
the territory to exercise their right to 
self-determination; and 

€ a request to the Secretary-General to send 

a special representative to the territory to 

assess the situation and establish contact with 

all the parties and all states concerned. 
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The Minister recalled that it had been a 
consistent objective of Australian policy, as 
expressed by him and by the Australian 
delegation in New York, that the Council 
should ask for the appointment of a special 
representative. 

It was therefore a matter of particular 
satisfaction to him that the Council had 
now done this. 

It was more than ever important that efforts 
in the direction of a peaceful solution should 
be pursued energetically, he said. 

The next move lay with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who 
would now be preparing to appoint a special 
representative. Mr Peacock said he hoped that, 
it would be possible for this person, once 
appointed, to leave for East Timor as soon 
as possible. 

It was also essential that, to enable him to 
discharge his responsibilities—which involved 
questions of concern to the countries of the 
Asian region—the special representative 
should have the co-operation of the political 
parties in East Timor and of the Portuguese 
and Indonesian authorities. 

It was encouraging, he said, that the 
representatives of Indonesia and Portugal had 
already made statements in the Security 
Council giving assurances of co-operation. 

If the Timorese political parties followed 
suit, as he hoped they would, the prospects 
for progress would improve. 

On the basis of the special representative's 
report, the Secretary-General would be 
making recommendations to the Council for 
further action. This was a most useful 
provision, the Minister said, because it meant 
that when the Council resumed consideration 
of the Timor problem it would have a 
first-hand report on which to base its 
discussions. 


East Timor: Use of 
force opposed 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock. said on 29 December that the 
Australian Government had noted the 
broadcasts from Fretilin sources over 
the weekend reporting renewed fighting in 
East Timor. These reports appeared to have 
received confirmation in press reports from 
Indonesia. The Australian Government had 
reminded the Indonesian authorities of 


eustralia’s opposition to the use of force in 
East Timor. 


Mr Peacock noted that the reports of 
rnewed fighting had come within a few days 
Gf the adoption by the United Nations 
Security Council of a resolution which 
expressed the Council’s concern about the 
Conflict in East Timor and in which the 
S=curity Council had agreed to the 
«2pointment of a special representative of 
tae Secretary-General to proceed to the 
t rritory to assess the situation there. The 
fustralian Government had welcomed this 
ccision by the Security Council which had 
corded with proposals that Australia itself 
had made in the statement delivered by its 
representative to the Council on 16 November. 
‘he Australian delegation in New York had 
worked hard for the adoption of a constructive 
cision by the Security Council: it had been 
particularly gratifying that the resolution had 
been passed unanimously by the Council. 


Australia was therefore disappointed at the 
report that the new authorities in Dili had 
requested the Secretary-General to postpone 
the planned visit of his representative. The 
Australian Government’s position is clear: 
it believed that the Secretary-General’s 
representative should leave for East Timor 
ferthwith and that he should be admitted 
wthout delay or prevarication. 


Mr Peacock added that the Australian 
Government was also anxious that the 
International Red Cross Teams should be 
p rmitted to return to East Timor to resume 
their humanitarian relief programs. The 
Aeistralian Government had made several 
approaches to the Indonesian authorities in 
this regard. 

It was imperative that all parties should 
psovide immediately the guarantees necessary 
tc enable the International Red Cross to 
resume its operations in East Timor. The 
Australian Government was very keen to 
“csume and step up its own contributions to 
the relief effort, and, as before, would 
ckannel its assistance through the International 
Red Cross. 


The Minister recalled that, in regard to 
Trmorese refugees, he had already made clear 
‘het the Government would wish to adopt a 
gqerous attitude should a refugee situation 
arse. The problems facing possible refugzes 
further underlined the need for the 
/mernational Red Cross Teams to return to 
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The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik. 


the territory as soon as possible. It was in this 
area that Australia’s diplomatic effort would 
continue to be concentrated. 


The Minister concluded that allegations that 
the Australian Government had turned its 
back on the Timor situation were unfounded. 
Australia had indeed been more active than 
any other country, in the region or outside it, 
in trying to bring about a peaceful settlement 
in East Timor. This applied to Portugal. 
nominally the administering power. Mr 
Peacock recalled in this regard that, while 
Australia had no formal responsibilities for 
East Timor, it had through its successful work 
in the United Nations, through the 
Government’s unequivocal calls for the 
cessation of hostilities, and through our 
proposals for the appointment of a United 
Nations special representative for East Timor. 
played a positive and constructive role in 
trying to resolve the present crisis. Australia 
had also been very positive in the 
humanitarian area where Australia’s official 
contributions for relief have far exceeded 
contributions forthcoming so far from any 
other source. 


Finally, the Government was endeavouring 
to press Indonesian authorities, and through 
them Apodeti and UDT, to allow the 
recommencement of all relief efforts 
beginning with the immediate resumption of 
the programs administered by the International 
Red Cross. 
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Defence science meeting 
in Delhi 


The Executive Committee of the 
Commonwealth Defence Science Organisation 
met in Delhi on 19 December 1975. 

Professor M. G. K. Menon, Scientific 
Adviser to Raksha Mantri (Minister of 
Defence) occupied the chair and the meeting 
was attended by delegates from Australia, 
Bangladesh, Canada, Ghana, India, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria and the United 
Kingdom. 

The Committee received reports on the 
meeting of the Food Study Group which had 
been held the previous week at the Defence 
Food Laboratory, Mysore; the Commonwealth 
Defence Conference on Operational Clothing 
and Combat Equipment and the 
Commonwealth Defence Science Organisation 
Symposium on Operational Research, both of 
which had been held in Delhi in the weeks 
preceeding the meeting. The Symposium was 
attended by government scientists and military 
technologists representing those countries 
who attended the Executive Committee 
meeting, plus Singapore. 

The activities of the Organisation since the 
previous meeting which was held in London 
in April 1973, and its future, were reviewed. 

The Committee concluded its meeting by 
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reaffirming the benefits to be gained by 
members of the organisation which was set up 
to promote the advancement of Defence 
science throughout the Commonwealth by the 
exchange of scientists and information 
between countries, and by encouraging 
contacts between scientists. 

Mr W. S. Howitt, Department of Defence 
Canberra, led the Australian delegation and 
represented the Chief Defence Scientist, 

Dr J. L. Farrands, at the Executive 
Committee meeting. The other delegates were 
Dr R. J. Richards, Director of the Armed 
Forces Food Science Establishment, Scottsdale, 
Tasmania; Mr M. D. Frost, Deputy 
Superintendent RAN Research Laboratory 
Sydney; and Mr W. R. Hindson, Head of 
Textiles Group, Materials Research 
Laboratories, Melbourne. 


Australia and Israel sign 
extradition treaty 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Attorney-General’s Department announced 
jointly on 5 December that an Extradition 
Treaty between Australia and Israel had been 
signed in Israel on 4 December 1975. 

The Departments said that the Treaty, 
which will come into force on 3 January 1976, 


The Malaysian High 
Commissioner in Australia, 
Dr Awang bin Hassan 
(centre), presents 3,000 
books and pamphlets in the 
Malay language to Murdoch 
University, Perth, Western 
Australia. Those present 
include the Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Professor A. 
Beacham (right). 


will permit extradition of fugitives between 
Australia and Israel in accordance with each 
country’s laws. The Treaty contains special 
provisions directed against the hijacking of 
aircraft, trafficking in drugs, and the crime 
of genocide. 


The Treaty with Israel will be the third 
extradition treaty to come into effect under the 
=xtradition (Foreign States) Act 1966-1974. 
The other treaties are with Sweden and 
Austria. Treaties with the United States of 
America and Italy have been signed and will 
come into effect upon ratification. 


Australia also has some forty treaties 
ander old Imperial extradition arrangements. 
it is expected that further treaties under the 
recent legislation will be concluded with other 
sountries as part of Australia’s overall revision 
and modernisation of its extradition 
arrangements. 


Overseas posts for 
RAAF officers 


The appointments of nine senior RAAF 
cficers to overseas posts were announced by 
the Department of Defence on 4 December. 


Air Commodore R. E. Trebilco will become 
E:AAF Commander at Air Base Butterworth, 
“Malaysia, on 5 January replacing Air 
Commodore P. F. Raw, who will become 
Senior Training and Air Staff Officer at 
Feadquarters Support Command in 
Melbourne. 








AUSTRALIAN 
FEPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


November 
Laos 
4 Mr J. A. Forsythe presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 
December 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


10 Mr A. M. Morris presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 


REPRESENTATION 


Group Captain J. R, MacNeil will become 
the Australian Defence Adviser, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, on 22 December, replacing 
Group Captain J. A. Whitehead who will 
become Senior Administrative Officer, 
Headquarters Operational Command at 
Penrith. 


Group Captain T. C. Owen, who has been 
attending the Indian National Defence 
College, will become Australian Defence 
Adviser in New Delhi on 30 January. 


Group Captain T. H. Thorpe will command 
the RAAF Base Squadron at Air Base 
Butterworth, Malaysia, replacing Group 
Captain D. R. Smyth, who will become 
Director of Organisation at Air Office, 
Department of Defence, Canberra. 


Wing Commander N. B. Williams will 
become Australian Defence Attaché, Seoul, 
South Korea, from 7 January. 


Wing Commander J. T. Owens will attend 
the USAF Armed Forces Staff College in 
Washington from 12 January, before 
becoming Assistant Air Attaché at the 
Australian Embassy in Washington. 


Wing Commander I. F. Andrew wäl 
command the RAAF Support Unit, Tengah, 
Singapore, from 5 January. 


Wing Commander J. W. Mitchell will 
attend an air warfare course in London before 
becoming Senior Air Staff Officer on the 
RAAF staff at Australia House. 


Wing Commander R. J. Phillips wil 


command No 3 (Mirage) Squadron, RAAF, 
at Butterworth, Malaysia, from 15 December. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


November 


HUNGARY 

12 His Excellency Dr Z. Kazmer presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 
IRAQ 

27 His Excellency Mr Q. Lutfi Ali ‘resident 
in Tokyo) presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


TIF 


TREATY ACTION 





Mrs Sima Barnaby, a 
former University of 
Istanbul psychology student, 
now a welfare officer with 
the Australian Department 
of Social Security, was 
recently appointed to the 
management committee of 
Melbourne’s new ethnic 
radio station as Turkish- 
language representative and 
co-ordinator of Turkish 
programs. 


Recent developments in Australia's 


treaty relationships 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


IRAN 


Cultural Agreement between Australia and 
Tran. 


The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 
25 September 1974 and entered into force on 
2 June 1975 after an exchange of Notes in 
accordance with Article 13 of the Agreement. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1975 No. 28. 


ISRAEL 


Extradition Treaty between Australia and 
Israel. 


The Treaty was signed at Jerusalem on 
4 December 1975 and will enter into force 
on 3 January 1976. The text of the Treaty 
will be published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1976. 
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MALAYSIA 


Cultural Agreement between Australia and 
Malaysia. 


The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 
16 October 1975, and entered into force on 
signature. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1975. 


SINGAPORE 


Cultural Agreement between the Government 
of Australia and the Government of the 
Republic of Singapore. 


The Agreement was signed at Singapore on 
26 September 1975 and entered into force 
on signature. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1975 No. 34. 


TREATY ACTION 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


COMMODITIES 


Agreement for the establishment of the 
¢ntergovernmental Council of Copper 
Exporting Countries (CIPEC). 

Australia’s application for associate 
membership was accepted on 17 November 
1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
dublished in the Australian Treaty Series 
1975. 


Agreement establishing the International 
Bauxite Association. 


Done at Conakry from 5-8 March 1974. 
Australia’s instrument of ratification was 
deposited on 9 October 1974. The 
Agreement entered into force on 29 July 
1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be 
dublished in the Australian Treaty Series 
975. 


Agreement establishing the Association of 
-ron Ore Exporting Countries. 


Done at Geneva on 3 April 1975. The 
Agreement was signed for Australia on 
0 July 1975. The Agreement entered into 
sorce upon signature by the seven contracting 
“tates, on 30 October 1975. 


The text of the Agreement will be published 
m the Australian Treaty Series 1975, 


Queen Sirikit of Thailand 
accompanied by the 
Commandant of the 

Australian Royal Military 

College, Duntroon, 
Major-General R. Hay, and 
the Crown Prince of 

Thailand, at afternoon tea 

following the graduation 
ceremony in which the 
Crown Prince took part. 


CONSERVATION 


Convention on Wetlands of Internatienal 
Importance especially as Waterfowl Fabitat. 


Done at Ramsar on 2 February 1971. The 
Convention was signed for Australia on 
S May 1974 without reservation as to 
ratification. The Convention entered into 
force on 21 December 1975. 


The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975, 


Convention for the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage. 


Done at Paris on 23 November 1972. 
Australia’s instrument of ratification was 
deposited on 22 August 1974. The Convention 
entered into force on 17 December 1975. 


The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975. 


CUSTOMS 


Customs Convention on Containers 


Done at Geneva on 2 December 1972. 
Australia’s instrument of accession was 
deposited on 10 November 1975. The 
Convention will enter into force for 
Australia on 10 May 1976. 


The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1976. 





CONFERENCES 


Annex E4 (concerning drawback) to the 
International Convention on the simplification 
and harmonization of Customs procedures 
done at Kyoto on 18 May 1973. 


Australia’s instrument of acceptance of 
Annex E4 (with reservations to Practices 
Nos. 3 and 14) was deposited on 13 November 
1975. The Annex will enter into force for 
Australia on 13 February 1976. 


The text of the Annex will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1976. 


DRUGS 


Protocol amending the single convention on 
narcotic drugs 1961. 

Done at Geneva on 25 March 1972, The 
Protocol was signed and ratified for Australia 
on 22 November 1972. The Protocol entered 
into force on 8 August 1975. 


The text of the Protocol will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1975 No. 33. 


GATT 


Agreement on Implementation of Article 
VI of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Anti Dumping Code). 

Done at Geneva on 30 June 1967. The 
Agreement was accepted for Australia on 
24 November 1975 and entered into force for 
Australia on acceptance. 

The text of Agreement will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1975. 


HEALTH 


Amendments to Articles 24 and 25 of the 
Constitution of the World Health Organisation. 


Done at Geneva on 23 May 1967. 
Australia’s instrument of acceptance was 
deposited on 14 October 1968. The 
Amendments entered into force on 21 May 
1975. 


The text of the Amendments will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 1975 
No. 19. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


International Convention on the Elimination 
of all forms of Racial Discrimination. 

Done at New York on 21 December 1965. 
Australia’s instrument of ratification was 
deposited on 30 September 1975. The 
Convention entered into force for Australia 
on 30 October 1975. 


The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1975. 


International Convention on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. 

Done at New York on 16 December 1966. 
Australia’s instrument of ratification was 
deposited on 10 December 1975. The 
Convention will enter into force for Australia 
on 10 March 1976. 

The text of the Convention will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1976. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


MARCH — MAY 1976 


March 
THE HAGUE 
Codex Committee on Pesticide Residues— 
9th Session 

March 
COPENHAGEN 
Codex Committee on Processed Meat 
Products——-9th Session 
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March 


ASIA 
INTERPOL: 4th Asian Regional Con- 
ference 


March 
VIENNA 
PNE Ad Hoc Advisory Group 


6-13 March 
ROTORUA 
Forum Leaders’ Meeting to coincide with 
South Pacific Arts Festival 


8-17 March 
PARIS 
UNESCO: Committee of Governmental 
Experts for the Preparation of a Draft 
Recommendation on the Preservation of 
Historical Quarters, Towns and Sites and 
their Integration into a Modern Environ- 
ment 


8-19 March 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
—7th Special Session 


5-19 March 
ROME 
UNEP: Global Environmental Monitoring 
System Meeting; Monitoring of the Soil 
and Vegetation Cover 


15 March-7 May 
NEW YORK 
U.N. Law of the Sea Conference—4th 
Session 


23-24 March 
ROME 
Codex Executive Committee of the Ali- 
mentarius Commission: 22nd Session 





The Sydney Conservatorium 
Chamber Orchestra which 
will tour Jakarta, Kuala 
Lumpur, Bangkok, New 
Delhi, Bombay, Islamabad, 
Manila and Port Moresby 
in January and February 
1976. 


CONFERENCES 


24 March-2 April 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Commission Meeting — 32nd 
Session 


29 March-9 April 
ROME 
Codex 
Session 


Alimentarius Commission—1 1th 


30 March-14 April 
NAIROBI 
UNEP: Governing Council—4th Session 


April 
ROME 
FAO Committee on Fisheries—1 1th Session 
5- 7 April 
WASHINGTON 
International Noise Conference 
5-10 April 
PARIS 
UNESCO: First International Conference 
of Ministers and Senior Officials Respon- 
sible for Physical Education and Sport 
8-16 April 


GAITHERSBURG (USA) 
ISO: Technical Committee 43 Acoustic 
and subcommittee 1 Noise 





“~J 





CONFERENCES 


21 April-11 June 


GENEVA 

Diplomatic Conference on the Reatfirma- 
tion and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed 
Conflicts: 3rd Session 


26 April-19 May 


New YORK 
UNCITRAL: 9th Session 


27 April-28 May 


NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: 60th Session 


28 April-6 May 


May 


~~ 
N 
N 


GENEVA 
ILO: Coal Mines Committee 


April 
LYON 
IARC: Governing Council—15th Session 


TOKYO l l 
Australian-Japan Ministerial Committee— 
4th Meeting 


WASHINGTON 
Codex Committee on Food Hygiene— 13th 
Session 





May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


One of Australia’s leading 
composers of contemporary 
music, Mr Barry 
Conyngham, who recently 
spent six months studying 
in Japan under composer, 
Mr Toru Takemitsu, is 
helping to set up Australia’s 
first computer-generated 
music system, at the 
University of Melbourne. 


WASHINGTON 
Codex Committee on Processed Fruit and 
Vegetables— 13th Session 


ROME 
FAO: Commission on 
Session 


Fertilisers 3rd 


ROME 
FAO: Committee on Forestry 


CANBERRA 
Senior Commonwealth Officers’ Meeting 


NOUMEA 
SPC: Planning Committee 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Tungsten 


GENEVA 
W.H.O.: Executive Board—58th Session 


May 
VIENNA 
UNIDO Industrial Development Board 


3-21 May 
GENEVA 
W.H.O.: Assembly—29th Session 


os 
| 

i) 

A 


May 
NAIROBI 
UNCTAD: 4th Session 


3-28 May 
GENEVA 
U.N. Committee on Peaceful Uses of 


Outer Space: Legal Sub-Committee—1 5th 
Session 


24-29 May 
GENEVA 
ILO: Governing Body—200th Session 


25-28 May 
VANCOUVER 
U.N. Conference on Human Settlements 
Preparatory Committee—3rd Session 


27 May-17 June 
GENEVA 
WMO: Executive Committee—28th Session 


31 May-11 June 
VANCOUVER 
U.N. Conference on Human Settlements 


Mrs Elaine McKay, a staff 
member at the Tasmanian 
College of Advanced 
Education, who will lead a 
tour of eleven students to 
Malaysia early in 1976, 
talks to Mr Satwant Singh, 
a Malaysian student at the 
University of Tasmania. 






ECOSOC 
ESCAP 


FAO 

IARC 

ILO 
INTERPOL 
ISO 

OECD 
PNE 

SPC 
UNCITRAL 
UNCTAD 
UNEP 


UNESCO 


UNIDO 


W.H.O. 
WMO 


CONFERENCES 





LEGEND 


Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific 

Food and Agriculture 
Organisation 

International Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer (of W.H.O.) 

International Labour 
Organisation 

International Criminal Police 
Organisation 

International Organisation for 
Standardisation 

Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 

Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 

South Pacific Commission 

United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Environment 
Program 

United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation 

World Health Organisation 

World Meteorological 

Organisation 



































DIARY 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — DECEMBER 


AUSTRALIA 


10 December Australia lodged with the Secretary-General of the United Nations its instrument of 
ratification of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
Australia is the thirty-sixth state party to the Covenant. The Covenant comes into 
force for Australia on 10 March 1976—three months after ratification. 


13 December In a general election in Australia, the Liberal-National Country Party coalition, led by 
Mr J. M. Fraser, won a clear majority in both houses of Parliament. 


22 December The twenty-four member Ministry of Mr J. M. Fraser’s newly-elected Government was 
sworn in at Government House. 


22 December The Parliamentary Labor Party decided to postpone until 27 January elections for its 
leaders. Former Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, said he will be available to continue 
as party leader. 


26 December The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, announced that King Hussein of Jordan 
accompanied by the Queen of Jordan, would make an eight-day visit to Australia 
beginning on 2 March. 


Ms Diane Parrington, one 
of three ballet teachers who 
visited China for an 
intensive training program 
this month, with some of 
her pupils at Ballet 
Victoria, Melbourne. 





DIARY 


Australia’s top woman 
eymnast, Val Norris (right), 
talking to former Australian 

Champion Bennie de Roo, 
has accepted an offer of 
three months’ training in 

the U.S.S.R., beginning in 
August 1976. 





AFRICA 


2 December The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr I. Smith, and the Nationalist Leader. 


Mr J. Nkomo, signed an agreement pledging to negotiate a settlement of the Rhodesian 
constitutional problem. 


23 December Provisional results of a referendum in the Indian Ocean island of the Malagasy Republic 
indicate overwhelming support for a proposal to establish a Marxist Socialist state. 


PACIFIC 


1 December The former Chief Minister of the Solomon Islands, Mr S. Mamaloni, was re-elected to 
that office by the Legislative Assembly. Mr Mamaloni received eighteen votes, his only 
opponent Mr Taki four votes, and there were two abstentions. 
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AMERICAS 


1 December 


3 December 


22 December 


25 December 


President Ford of the United States arrived in China on a five-day official visit at the 
conclusion of which he visited Indonesia ard the Philippines. 


Soviet and U.S. negotiators resumed strateg.c arms limitation talks (SALT) in Geneva 
after a two-week recess. 


It was reported that a Federal Court judge in_ Paraguay had dismissed charges of 
falsifying Paraguayan citizenship papers against Sydney businessman Alexander Barton 
and his son Thomas whom Australian authorities are trying to have extradited to 
Australia to help with investigations into company matters. 


President Ford, signed a Bill authorising expenditure of $A1,254 million for the Food 
for Peace Program and development programs in 1976 and $A1,152 million for 1977. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


7 December 


12 December 


29 December 


INDOCHINA 


2 December 
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Her Majesty Queen Sirikit of Thailand arrived in Australia on a private visit to attend 
the graduation ceremony at the Royal Military College, Duntroon, at which H.R.H. 
Crown Prince Vajiralongkorn was commissioned in the Royal Thai Army. 


The United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution on East Timor, 72-10-43, 
strongly deploring the military intervention of the armed forces of Indonesia and 
drawing the matter to the attention of the Security Council. Australia voted for the 
resolution, abstaining on one paragraph and expressing other reservations. 


The United Nations Security Council unanimously adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to send a special representative to assess the situation in East Timor. 
Australia addressed the Council on 16 Dezember. 


The UN Secretary-General announced the appointment of Mr. V. Winspeare-Guicciardl 
as his Special Representative to visit East Timor. 


In Laos, a National People’s Congress abolished the monarchy, dissolved the Provisional 
Government of National Union and the Joint National Political Council, and declared 
Laos a People’s Democratic Republic. 


Blind Tasmanian author, 
Mr G. Grainger, has 
developed and sent to the 
Malaysian Association for 
the Blind, special telephone 
switchboard equipment to 
help blind Malaysians to do 
this sort of work. 





MIDDLE EAST 


1 December The U.N. buffer force on the Golan Heights began a new six-month mandate after the 
Security Council agreed to the extension. 


1 December The Abu Rudeis oilfield, which Israel captured in the 1967 war, was returned to 
Egyptian control in accordance with the 7 September Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel on disengagement in the Sinai. 


23 December The Pope, in his Christmas message to the College of Cardinals, appealed to the Israeli 
people to recognise the rights and legitimate aspirations of the Palestinians. 

NORTH ASIA 

26 December Chairman Mao Tsetung of China celebrated his eighty-second birthday without public 
ceremony. 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

#0 December The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, announced a restruc- 


turing of the Cabinet accompanied by a ministerial reshuffle. 


oe 


DIARY 


EUROPE 


1 December 


7 December 


12 December 


16 December 


21 December 


26 December 


29 December 





The third meeting of the European Council, composed of the nine heads of government 
of the European Community countries, met in Rome. 


After an emergency Cabinet meeting, the Portuguese Government called on the U.N. 
Security Council to end the Indonesian invasion of Portuguese Timor. 


The Seventh Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party concluded in Warsaw. 


Representatives from twenty-seven countries, including Australia, met in Paris at the 
Conference on International Economic Co-operation, to inaugurate talks on economic 
issues relating to energy, raw materials, development and financial affairs. 


Guerillas stormed a conference of oil ministers at the headquarters of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries in Vienna killing five people and taking about 
thirty hostages. 


The Portuguese Government set 26 April as the date by which the first free legislative 
election in Portugal for more than fifty years would be held. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr Kosygin, ended a four-day visit to Turkey. 


A joint Japanese-A ustralian 
cheese factory which began 
operation at Cobram, 
Victoria, in March 1975, is 
confident of reaching an 
annual production target of 
5,000 tons of gouda cheese. 
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